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INTRODUCTION 
R. E. Allen 


THE articles which follow have been selected for their bearing on Plato's 
metaphysics, especially the metaphysics of the later dialogues and, however 
one proposes to date it, the Zimaeus. All of them have been previously 
published in British and American journals, none before 1930 and most 
since 1950. It is hoped that, by bringing them together within the covers of 
a single book, they may be more readily available to a wider public. 

These articles speak for themselves, and require no introduction; more 
accurately, perhaps, they are their own best introduction. The questions they 
raise are nearly as various as the questions of philosophy itself, for there is 
no neat budget of issues, precisely circumscribed, in contemporary 
discussions of Plato, and the reader who wishes to know what is in this 
book must read it. 

There is, however, a general issue which runs through many of the 
articles which follow, and which may well bear remark. It has to do with the 
question of whether Plato abandoned or sharply modified the Theory of 
Forms in later life; or if he did not, whether he consigned it to the back of 
his philosophical lumber-room, an outworn piece of machinery whose 
workings his developing and increasingly sophisticated interests had 
rendered largely obsolete. 

This is a historical question; but the answer one gives to it is liable to be 
much influenced by philosophy. If one believes that the Theory of Forms is 
in some sense true, and the questions it answers philosophically important, 
one will naturally be reluctant to think that Plato ever abandoned or 
discounted it. One will be less reluctant to think this if one supposes the 
theory false, or more than false, irrelevant—an answer to mistaken 


questions; for it will then seem reasonable to suppose that a philosopher of 
Plato's acumen came to see this for himself. 

The later view has grown increasingly prominent in recent years, and is 
liable to become still more prominent in future. Its growth has been 
encouraged by recent developments in philosophy. The present century has 
seen extraordinary advances in formal logic and logical theory, and 
increased concern for the bearing of logic on philosophy. The effect of this 
has been to direct attention once again to the classical problem of 
universals, to the ancient issues of realism, nominalism, and conceptualism, 
and, among students of Plato, to prompt new debate on the nature and 
viability of the Theory of Forms. That debate has been complicated, in 
recent years, by the rise, primarily in Britain, but also to some degree in 
America, of conceptual, or non-formal linguistic, analysis. This movement 
has been heralded as a revolution in philosophy, and perhaps it is; but it is a 
revolution with a sense for the past, and many of its exponents have come 
to see in Plato's later dialogues, particularly the Parmenides, Theaetetus, 
and Sophist, an anticipation of their own methods and results. 

The temper of this movement is diffuse. It does not lend itself to 
summary statements of doctrine, and its slogans, in so far as it has had 
slogans, have been mainly expressive of what it is against, not what it is for. 
In this it is perhaps like most other revolutions, and like them too in that its 
essence lies rather in an attitude of mind than in a body of doctrine. That 
attitude is inclined to treat the traditional problems of metaphysics, and 
especially problems of universals, as problems to be resolved rather than 
solved, problems which arise from misleading questions, and which yield, 
or generally yield, to analyses of concepts. 

The critic of Plato who shares this temper of mind is liable to view the 
Theory of Forms as a simple mistake, and to suppose that Plato himself 
came to think it so. If he did, then the development of his thought in some 
measure recapitulated, or perhaps better, precapitulated, the development of 
philosophy in this century. In the Phaedo, Symposium, and Republic, or so 
it is generally agreed, Plato held that universals exist, that they exist both 
independently of the mind and of the individuals which partake of them, 
and that abstract nouns are names of which those universals are the 
nominata. In short, the Theory of Forms in the middle dialogues was a 
realistic theory of universals, a theory with a strong family resemblance to 
the realistic theories which were prominent in philosophy in the early years 


of this century. But in the Parmenides, Plato subjected that theory to 
criticism; and the revolutionary interpreter is inclined to believe that those 
criticisms were valid, and that Plato knew that they were valid. If this is 
true, the Parmenides marks a turning point in his thought, and a turning 
whose direction can be specified. Negatively, it may be argued, Plato came 
to realise that the Theory of Forms involved a confusion, in that it treated 
concepts as though they were somehow like the individuals to which 
concepts apply; he came to realise that concepts are not individuals, 
however lofty, that abstract nouns are not names, however strange. Perhaps 
he even came to realise that meaning is not itself a form of reference or 
naming. Positively, it may be argued, Plato became aware that there are 
radical differences in the logical behaviour of concepts, that concepts such 
as existence and unity, for example, differ in important ways from concepts 
such as justice or triangularity; and the later dialogues are the record of his 
attempt to analyse those differences. Plato's thought, then, moved in a new 
and vitally important direction after the Parmenides, It had been dominated 
in the beginning by a status question, by the question of how concepts were 
to be located in the world vis-a-vis the individuals to which they apply. It 
turned to a series of network questions, to questions of logical behaviour, 
logical relations, logical types. At the end of his life, Plato had begun to ask 
the questions that many philosophers ask today; speculative ontology had 
largely given place to logic—not formal logic, but the informal logic of 
concepts in ordinary use. The founder of the ancien régime had himself 
become a revolutionary. 

To the revolutionary in philosophy, this portrait of Plato is liable to seem 
plausible, and perhaps more than plausible, natural. To more conservative 
critics it will seem implausible, the portrait of a man who abandoned a 
voyage of discovery for essays in county cartography. But matters of taste 
or philosophical preference apart, the revolutionary interpretation raises a 
variety of concrete and specific issues in scholarship. It may be that the 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, and Laws may be so construed as 
to support it, or at least not contradict it. In large measure, that remains to 
be seen. But any view of Plato's development which implies that he 
abandoned the Theory of Forms, or radically modified it, or ceased to view 
it as crucial to his philosophy, must deal with the Timaeus and the Seventh 
Epistle, and in dealing, it must deal radically. If the Seventh Epistle is 
genuine, as almost all editors in this century have thought, it was written 


towards the close of Plato's life; in it, the Theory of Forms, construed very 
much as in the Phaedo, is central in Plato's view of reality. Similarly, the 
Timaeus has been universally regarded as a late dialogue, written well after 
the Parmenides; in it, the Theory of Forms is made central to Plato's 
cosmology. Thus, if the revolutionary interpretation, even in attenuated 
form, is to be made good, the Seventh Epistle, or at least its ‘philosophical 
digression’, must be proved a forgery, and the Zimaeus either shown to be 
mythical in such a way as to imply no literal commitment to Forms, or 
redated to a period before the Parmenides and ranked as a middle dialogue. 
Either that, or the revolutionary must proceed by tour de force, and 
undertake to show that the Theory of Forms was not a realistic theory of 
universals after all. 

These claims will not pass unchallenged; they have already provoked 
debate and will provoke further debate in future. All of this is to the good. 
Issues in the scholarship of philosophy have always tended largely, though 
by no means wholly, to be governed by issues in philosophy itself, and 
nowhere has this been more true than with Plato. No doubt this has often 
placed obstacles in the way of learning what Plato actually meant; it has led 
to anachronism. But it has also immensely deepened our understanding, and 
in the end, the good outweighs the evil. In late antiquity, Plato became a 
Plotinian. In the middle ages, he became a Christian. In the last century he 
first became a Kantian and then a Hegelian. In this century, he became a 
realist, and then moved towards conceptual analysis. This need not be any 
matter for surprise. It is part of the genius of Platonism, which makes it 
perennial, that it can, like a leaping spark, kindle fire in minds of widely 
different outlook and impel interpretations of widely different kinds. And it 
is part of the genius of Platonic scholarship that it can absorb those 
interpretations, take from each of them something of value, and leave it as a 
permanent deposit for the future. Santayana once remarked that Platonism, 
if it were ever lost as a tradition, would presently be revived as an 
inspiration. The reason, perhaps, is that Plato, more than a philosopher, 1s 
philosophy itself. So long as men reflect, they will disagree about what he 
meant, and in their disagreement, or so one may believe, there is health and 
hope for the future. 


I 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
THEORY OF IDEAS 
(1936) 


H. F. Cherniss 


THE objection with which in the Metaphysics! Aristotle introduces his 
criticism of the theory of Ideas expresses a difficulty which has tended to 
alienate the sympathy of most students who approach the study of Plato. 
The hypothesis, Aristotle says, is a superfluous duplication of the 
phenomenal world; it is as if one should think it impossible to count a 
number of objects until that number had first been multiplied. This 
objection, even tacitly entertained, distorts the motivation of the hypothesis; 
that it misrepresents Plato's express attitude towards scientific problems, the 
well-known statement of Eudemus quoted by Simplicius on the authority of 
Sosigenes amply proves.2 The complications of the planetary movements 
had to be explained, Plato asserted, by working out an hypothesis of a 
definite number of fixed and regular motions which would ‘save the 
phenomena’. This same attitude is expressed in the Phaedo where Socrates 
explains the method of ‘hypothesis’ which he used to account for the 
apparently disordered world of phenomena;2 the result of this method, he 
says, was the Theory of Ideas.4 

The phenomena for which Plato had to account were of three kinds, 
ethical, epistemological, and ontological. In each of these spheres there had 
been developed by the end of the fifth century doctrines so extremely 
paradoxical that there seemed to be no possibility of reconciling them with 


one another or any one of them with the observable facts of human 
experience.! The dialogues of Plato, I believe, will furnish evidence to show 
that he considered it necessary to find a single hypothesis which would at 
once solve the problems of these several spheres and also create a rationally 
unified cosmos by establishing the connection among the separate phases of 
experience. 

The interests of Socrates,2 the subject-matter of the early dialogues, the 
‘practical’ tone of Plato's writings throughout make it highly probable that 
he took his start from the ethical problems of his day. It is unnecessary to 
labour the point that he considered it fundamentally important to establish 
an absolute ethical standard; that the bearing on this point of the 
‘inconclusive’, ‘exploratory’ dialogues could not have been obscure to his 
contemporaries is obvious to anyone who looks at such evidence of the time 
as 1s furnished by the Aicooi Adyo1 (which discusses the relativity of good 
and evil, fair and foul, just and unjust, true and false, and the possibility of 
teaching wisdom and virtue) or by the papyrus fragment of Antiphon the 
Sophist? (where conventional justice is called adventitious and generally 
contradictory to natural justice which is defined as that which is truly 
advantageous to each individual). The necessity for an absolute standard of 
ethics which would not depend upon the contradictory phenomena of 
conventional conduct but would be a measure of human activities instead of 
being measured by them was forcibly demonstrated by the plight into which 
Democritus had fallen. He had bitterly opposed the relativism of 
Protagoras;* yet two of his own ethical fragments show how vulnerable he 
must have been to counter-attack. ‘They know and seek fair things,’ he said, 
‘who are naturally disposed to them.’! And, attempting to reconcile 
conventional law and natural good, he remarked, “The law seeks to benefit 
the life of men but can do so only when they themselves desire to fare well. 
For to those who obey it it indicates their proper goodness.’2This bald 
assertion of a difference between fair and foul things, virtuous and vicious 
actions offers no standard whereby to determine the difference, no reason 
for the similarity of all fair things qua fair and for their difference from all 
that are foul. So long as these are only characteristics of material 
individuals no standard can be found, for to measure individuals against one 
another is to succumb to relativism. To compare and contrast one must have 
a definite standard of reference which must itself be underivative lest it 
become just another example of the characteristic in question and so lead to 


an infinite regress. The ‘dialogues of search’, by demonstrating the 
hopelessness of all other expedients, show that the definitions requisite to 
normative ethics are possible only on the assumption that there exist, apart 
from phenomena, substantive objects of these definitions which alone are 
the source of the values attaching to phenomenal existence.2 The possibility 
of ethical distinctions, then, implies objective differences which can be 
accounted for only by the hypothesis of substantive ideas. 

While this hypothesis makes an ethical system possible in the abstract, 
the problems raised by conscious human activity involve the construction of 
a complete ethical theory in the questions of epistemology. That a 
consistent and practical ethical theory depends upon an adequate 
epistemology, Plato demonstrates in the Meno. The subject of that dialogue 
is virtue, but it is with one of the popular practical questions about virtue 
that Meno opens the discussion. Socrates protests that such questions as the 
teach-ability of virtue must wait upon a satisfactory definition of virtue;+ 
but Meno's failure to produce a definition makes him fall back upon the 
‘eristic argument’ that one cannot search for either the known or the 
unknown.2 To the implication here that ethical problems are not susceptible 
of investigation Socrates answers that one can escape this difficulty only by 
supposing that learning or discovering is really recollection of that which 
has already been directly known.2 Here Socrates is not concerned with the 
details of the process; his contention is simply that, since determination of 
the characteristics of virtue presupposes a definition of its essential nature 
and to give such a definition presupposes knowledge of the essence, we 
must assume that essential virtue exists and has been directly known unless 
we are to surrender all possibility of considering ethical problems. Socrates 
is forced by Meno's insistence to discuss his question anyway, but his 
repeated objection that such questions demand a prior determination of the 
nature of virtue itself is a warning and an explanation of the paradoxical 
outcome of the consequent discussion.4 

If men act virtuously without being able to teach virtue (that is, without 
being able to give a consistent account of the causes of their actions), it is 
because they have ‘right opinions’ and so are virtuous by a kind of ‘divine 
grace’. But such right opinions, though having results speciously identical 
with those of knowledge, are unstable, for they are haphazard, being 
unconnected by a chain of causality with the final cause. The recognition of 


this causal relationship, however, is knowledge and this is just recollection.© 
Consequently until one bases his reasoning upon the knowledge of essential 
virtue, there can be no adequate solution of the problems of ethics. So it is 
that by argument and example the Meno demonstrates how, having to 
distinguish knowledge and right opinion in order to save the phenomena of 
moral activity, the ethical philosopher is forced to face the problems of 
epistemology. 

But Plato was not satisfied with having proved that considerations of 
ethics require the assumption of substantive ideas and an epistemology 
consistent with such an hypothesis. The pragmatic relativism of Protagoras’ 
ethics was, after all, a necessary result of his subjective realism; and Plato 
had before him the example of Democritus who, though insisting upon the 
reality of definite moral standards, could not finally refute Protagoras since 
he had no adequate reason for giving mind the sovereignty over sensations. 
There is a winsome sadness in his confession of defeat expressed in the 
reply he makes the sensations give to the strictures of mind: ‘unhappy 
Intelligence, with evidence we give you you attempt our overthrow; your 
victory is your defeat’! The saving of the phenomena of intellection and 
sensation is the primary duty of epistemology; if, however, it should appear 
that these phenomena can be saved in their own right only by setting up the 
same hypothesis as was found to be essential for ethics, the coincidence of 
results would by the principle of scientific economy enunciated in Plato's 
phrasing of the astronomical problem lend added validity to the hypothesis 
in each sphere. 

The epistemological necessity for the existence of the Ideas is proved by 
the same indirect method as was used in establishing the ethical necessity. 
Since the phenomena to be explained have first to be determined, it is 
essential to proceed by analysis of the psychological activities, to decide the 
nature of these activities and their objects. In brief, the argument turns upon 
the determination of intellection as an activity different from sensation and 
opinion. In the Timaeus,2 in an avowedly brief and casual proof of the 
separate existence of Ideas, it is stated that if intellection is other than right 
opinion it follows that there exist separate substantive Ideas as the objects 
of intellection. The indications of the essential difference of intellection and 
right opinion are there said to be three. Knowledge is produced by 
instruction, is always accompanied by the ability to render a true account or 
proof, and cannot be shaken by persuasive means, whereas right opinion is 


the result of persuasion, is incapable of accounting for itself, and is 
susceptible of alteration by external influence. The difference here 
mentioned is vividly exemplified in the myth of Er by the horrible choice 
of the soul concerning whom it is said: ‘he was one of those who had come 
from heaven, having in his former life lived in a well-ordered city and 
shared in virtue out of habit without philosophy’ The Theaetetus, in its 
attempt to define knowledge, treats as the last possibility considered the 
suggestion that ‘true opinion’ may be a constitutive element of knowledge, 
may in conjunction with a Adyoc or ‘account’ be knowledge itself.2 As this 
proposal is tested, it is shown that, of the various possible meanings which 
Aoyoc might here have, the most satisfactory is ‘knowledge of the proper 
difference of the object known’ “But if this ‘knowledge of the difference’ is 
not to be, in turn, mere ‘right opinion’ about the difference, an empty 
tautology, the definition is vitiated by a ‘circulus in definiendo’ 4 In short, if 
‘true opinion’ and knowledge are not identical, the former can not be an 
essential element of the latter, either. The common assumption of a 
relationship between ‘right opinion’ and knowledge is due to the external 
similarity of their results,> but the rightness of any particular opinion is 
simply accidental as Plato succinctly shows.°Right opinion is. still 
essentially opinion; and this, the 7heaetetus has already proved, cannot be 
knowledge, for it involves the possibility of error or wrong opinion which 
can be explained only as a mistaken reference to something known, 
although it is difficult to see how—if the term of reference be known—a 
mistaken identification is possible? Opinion, then, is different from 
knowledge and secondary to it, for no satisfactory account of error can be 
given until the process of intellection has been explained.8Similarly the 
earlier part of the Theaetetus proved that knowledge can not be sensation or 
derived from sensation,” because sensation itself implies a central faculty to 
which all individual perceptions are referred and which passes judgement 
on them all.12 As in the Republic! the proof that knowledge and opinion 
are different faculties is conclusive evidence for the fact that the objects 
with which they are concerned must be different, so here from the 
observation that the mind functioning directly without any intermediate 
organ contemplates the notions that are applicable to all things proceeds 
the conclusion that knowledge is not to be found in the perceptions but in 
the reflection upon them, since only in this process is it possible to grasp 


reality and meaning.!The attempt of the Theaetetus to define knowledge 
fails, and this failure demonstrates that the Adyoc, the essential characteristic 
of knowledge, cannot be explained by any theory which takes phenomena 
to be the objects of intellection. That this is the purpose of the dialogue is 
revealed by the 7imaeus passage above which shows that the Adyoc is the 
deousc of the Meno,2 the mark which distinguishes knowledge from right 
opinion in that dialogue and which was there identified with dvauvyoic. The 
Theaetetus, then, is an attempt to prove that the theory of Ideas is a 
necessary hypothesis for the solution of the problems of epistemology; the 
constructive doctrine of the Sophist demonstrates that it is a sufficient 
hypothesis for that purpose.* The process of abstraction and generalisation 
which Aristotle thought sufficient to account for knowledge+was recognised 
by Plato,> but he considered it to be inadequate. In the Parmenides,® after 
advancing all his objections to the hypothesis, Parmenides is made to assert 
that it is still necessary to assume the existence of Ideas if thought and 
reasoning are to be saved; and in the Phaedo£ Socrates outlines the theory 
of abstraction almost in the very words which Aristotle was to use, connects 
it with the theories of the mechanistic physics, and rejects it in favour of the 
theory of separate Ideas. The possibility of abstraction itself, if it is to have 
any meaning, Plato believes, requires the independent reality of the object 
apprehended by the intellect. That is the basis of his curt refutation of 
mentalism in the Parmenides.8 So the process of abstraction and analysis 
outlined in the Phiebus, which is there said to be possible because of the 
participation of the phenomena in real Ideas,2 and which in a simple 
example of its use in the Republic!” is called ‘our customary method’, is in 
the Phaedrus“! designated as évéuvyoic and said to require the substantial 
existence of the Ideas and previous direct knowledge of them by the 
intellect. The successful ‘recollection’ of the Ideas by means of the 
dialectical process is in the Republic!’ said to constitute intellection as 
distinguished from opinion, and the man who is capable of such activity is 
there described in terms parallel to the ‘mythical’ description of the ‘wingéd 
intellect’ of the Phaedrus.+ 

The nature of the mental processes, then, can be explained only by the 
hypothesis of Ideas. Since no mere addition to right opinion from the sphere 
with which it itself deals can produce knowledge or make intelligible the 
fact of error and since no combination of sensations can account for 


apperception, knowledge cannot be synthetic or derivative. Knowledge as a 
special faculty dealing directly with its own objects must be assumed in 
order not only to explain the fact of cognition but also to make possible 
opinion and sensation as they are given by experience. The special faculty 
of knowledge, however, is characterised by direct contact of subject and 
object; since phenomena cannot enter into such a relationship with the 
subject, mediating organs being required in their case, it is necessary that 
the objects of knowledge be real entities existing apart from the 
phenomenal world and that the mind have been affected by them before the 
mental processes dealing with phenomena occur. Only so can one avoid the 
self-contradictory sensationalism of Protagoras, the psychological nihilism 
of Gorgias, and the dilemma of Democritus. 

The effort to save the phenomena of mental activity leads to the same 
hypothesis as did the attempt to explain human conduct, and the ethical 
hypothesis is supported by the independent requirements of epistemology. 
There is, however, another sphere naturally prior to knowledge and 
sensation and by which finally all epistemological theories must be judged. 
The Ideas are necessary to account for the data of mental processes; but the 
physical world and its characteristics are not dependent upon these mental 
processes, and it is no more sufficient to assume an ontology which will fit 
the requirements of epistemology than it is to construct an epistemology in 
order to account for the phenomena of ethics. It is with this in mind that 
Timaeus, when in a physical discourse he uses a résumé of the 
epistemological proof of the existence of Ideas, apologises for his procedure 
with the excuse that the magnitude of his main subject requires him to give 
the briefest possible demonstration.2 The very language of this passage 
shows that Plato considered it as a requirement of sound method to develop 
his ontological hypothesis according to the data of the physical world itself. 
This requirement is explained in the 7heaetetus where a detailed theory of 
psychological relativism is expounded! by way of considering the thesis 
that knowledge is sensation. Such a doctrine, in spite of the objections that 
can be brought against its epistemological and ethical consequences, may 
still present a correct account of the nature of existence as nothing but a 
flux of motions. What seem to be individual objects and characteristics 
would then be merely the transitory resultants of the component motions. In 
that case, knowledge would really be vivid sensations which are the 
functions of clashing and passing movements.? To argue that no practical 


ethics or adequate epistemology can be developed from such an account is 
pointless, for there could be no naturally valid criterion by which to 
evaluate the different moments of evidence.2 Such a theory as that of Ideas 
would be a merely pragmatic hypothesis, and distinctions of good and bad, 
true and false would be at best only conventional and artificial. It is, then, 
necessary that the study of ontology be undertaken independently of the 
requirements of ethics and epistemology to discover what hypothesis will 
explain the data of physical phenomena as such.4 The data with which the 
investigation has to work are the constantly shifting phenomena of the 
physical world, and Plato accepts this unceasing flux as a characteristic of 
all phenomenal existence.> This flux, however, is the datum which has to be 
explained, and his contention is simply that change itself is intelligible and 
possible only if there exist entities which are not themselves involved in the 
change. The argument in the Theaetetus® attempts to show that the constant 
flux of phenomena involves alteration as well as local motion but that 
alteration requires the permanent subsistence of immutable abstract 
qualities. The relativism that asserts the constant change of everything, 
however, makes attributes and perceptions the simultaneous resultants of 
the meeting of agent and patient, while agent and patient themselves are 
merely complexes of change without independent existence,~ with the result 
that not only are all things constantly changing their characteristics but the 
characteristics themselves are constantly altering, and ‘whiteness’ can no 
more be really ‘whiteness’ than any other colour.! Similarly, if the qualities 
themselves are always altering, the sensations which are defined by these 
constantly altering qualities are undifferentiated.*Such an account of the 
world involves the denial not only of fixed states and determinable 
processes but also of the laws of contradiction and the excluded middle.4 
The data of phenomenal change, then, logically require the hypothesis of 
immutable and immaterial ideas. The argument occurs again at the end of 
the Cratylus (where, however, it is connected with one form of the 
epistemological proof);4 and Aristotle accuses the Protagoreans, in the same 
terms as does Plato, of denying the laws of logic.* In a passage obviously 
influenced by the Theaetetus,® he explains the difficulties of the relativists 
as due to their failure to recognise immaterial existences and to note the 
distinction between quantitative and qualitative change. Like Plato, 
Aristotle felt that a logical account of physical nature required some 


hypothesis of qualitative existence as underived from quantitative 
distinctions. 

The digression on mensuration in the Politicus! has the same intention. 
There Plato distinguishes between quantitative and qualitative 
‘measurement’, the former being only relative measurement and the latter 
measurement against a norm,® and castigates those who think all the world 
susceptible of quantitative measurement; their error lies in the supposition 
that all difference can be reduced to quantitative distinctions.2 For this 
reason in the 7Zimaeus, where the quantitative determinations of the minima 
of phenomenal air, fire, water, and earth are elaborated in great detail 12 
Plato still insists that there must be substantive Ideas of air, fire, water, and 
earth, apart from phenomena, immutable, the objects of intellection only, 
and that phenomenal objects are what they are because they are imitations 
of these real Ideas./4Indications of the ontological necessity of the 
hypothesis are not lacking in this dialogue either. The most certain and 
evident characteristic of phenomena is their instability; they are all involved 
in the process of generation! and so imply a cause external to themselves.2 
Apart from the ‘mythical’ form of the explanation to which this leads, the 
argument is the same as the indirect proof of the Theaetetus. The instability 
of phenomena can be explained only by assuming a world of Ideas as the 
source of phenomenal characteristics. To dispense with such a 
superphenomenal world is not only to identify right opinion and knowledge 
but, in fact, to say that phenomena are stable.4 This brief remark of Timaeus 
sums up the results of the demonstration in the Theaetetus which shows that 
the relativistic ontology transgresses the law of the excluded middle and so 
can no more say that all is in motion than that all is at rest. To do away with 
stable qualities is tantamount to denying the possibility of change.* Yet it is 
the possibility of phenomenal alteration that was to be saved, for 
phenomena have no stability at all;> they are fleeting phrases without 
persistent substantiality,® but such they can be only if apart from them there 
are substances of which somehow the phenomena partake.” 

The physical phenomena, then, considered in themselves and not as 
objects of sensation or cognition still can be saved only by the hypothesis of 
separate, substantive Ideas. That the necessary and sufficient hypothesis for 
this sphere turns out to be the very one needed for ethics and epistemology 


makes it possible to consider the three spheres of existence, cognition, and 
value as phases of a single unified cosmos. 

The apparently disparate phenomena of these three orders, like the 
seemingly anomalous paths of the planets, had to be accounted for by a 
single, simple hypothesis which would not only make intelligible the 
appearances taken separately but at the same time establish the 
interconnection of them all. The problem which Plato set others in 
astronomy he set himself in philosophy; the resulting theory of Ideas 
indicates by its economy that it proceeded from the same skill of 
formulation which charted for all time the course of astronomical 
hypothesis. 
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LOGOS AND FORMS IN PLATO 
(1954) 


R. C. Cross 


IN the Theaetetus, in the search for an answer to the question What is 
knowledge? the suggestion is made at 201d that true belief with the addition 
of a logos is knowledge, while belief without a logos is not knowledge. 
Where no logos can be given of a thing, then it is not knowable; where a 
logos can be given, then it is knowable (div yév uh ott Adyos, obk Emotnta Eivat 

. & 6'éxet, Emotnta (201d)). This view is then elaborated in Socrates's 
‘dream’. It is the view that the first elements (otoyeia) out of which every 
thing is composed have no logos. Each of them taken by itself can only be 
named. We can add nothing further, saying that it exists or does not exist. 
None of the elements can be told in a logos, they can only be named, for a 
name is all that they have. On the other hand, when we come to the things 
composed of these elements, then just as the things are complex, so their 
names when combined form a logos, the latter being precisely a 
combination of names. Thus the elements have no logos and are 
unknowable, but can be perceived (dAoya kai &yvwwota eivat, aioOnta 5€ (202b)), 
while the complexes (ovAAaBdc) are knowable and statable (éntdc) and you 
can have a true notion of them. The view is then summed up at 202b ff. 
—“‘whenever then anyone gets hold of the true notion of anything without a 
logos his soul thinks truly of it, but he does not know it; for if one cannot 
give and receive a logos of anything, one has no knowledge of that thing 
(tov yap un 6uvduEvov Sdvval te Kai 6€EaoOat Adyov avemtotruova éivat nEpi TOUTOV), 


but when he has also acquired a logos, then all these things are realised and 
he is fully equipped for knowledge.’ 

Theaetetus expresses satisfaction with this view. Socrates himself, it is 
interesting to note, remarks (202d) that the statement (that true belief with a 
logos is knowledge) taken just by itself may well be satisfactory; for, he 
asks, how could there ever be knowledge apart from a logos and right 
belief? He objects, however, to the ‘most ingenious’ feature of the theory, 
namely, that the elements are unknowable, while the complexes are 
knowable. On this point, using the model of letters and syllables, Socrates 
presents the theory with a dilemma which, cashing the model, runs like this; 
if the logos just is the names which compose it, each name being the name 
of an unknowable element, then it itself conveys no more than do its several 
words—it is a mere congeries of unknowables. On the other hand, if the 
logos is something more than the nouns out of which it is composed, a new 
linguistic unit which somehow conveys something more than is conveyed 
by the bare enumeration of the individual names in it, then this something 
more will itself be a new simple, which as such will be unknowable (as 
having no logos), and the logos will stand in the same naming relation to it 
as the individual nouns did to the original elements. Thus the logos will no 
more convey knowledge than do the names with which we began. 

In a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society Professor Ryle has 
related the theory of Socrates's dream and the criticism of it in this part of 
the Theaetetus to logical atomist theories about words and sentences such as 
are to be found in Russell's early writings and elsewhere. With the larger 
bearing of this part of the Theaetetus on modern versions of logical 
atomism I am not here concerned, but with some remarks Professor Ryle 
made about its relevance to Plato's own theory of Forms. He argued that ‘if 
the doctrine of Forms was the view that these verbs, adjectives and common 
nouns are themselves the names of simple, if lofty, nameables, then 
Socrates's criticism 1s, per accidens, a criticism of the doctrine of Forms, 
whether Plato realised this or not’, and he added that ‘if a Form is a simple 
object or a logical subject of predication, no matter how sublime, then its 
verbal expression will be a name and not a sentence; and if so, then it will 
not be false but nonsense to speak of anyone knowing it (savoir) or not 
knowing it, of his finding it out, being taught it, teaching it, concluding it, 
forgetting it, believing, supposing, guessing or entertaining it, asserting it, 
negating it or questioning it’. It is these remarks I want to discuss. 


What then are we to say of this criticism of the theory of Forms which 
Professor Ryle develops from the discussion in the Theaetetus? A number 
of possibilities suggest themselves. In the first place, we might say that 
what Plato is concerned with in the Theaetetus is knowledge in relation to 
perception. The unknowable elements there are, as he himself says, aia@nta, 
and he is not thinking of anything but perceptual ‘simples’, nor of any 
relation the argument might have to the theory of Forms. Still, it seems 
clear that the argument does hold for any simple nameables, whether 
objects of perception or objects of thought. Further, it is not easy to believe 
that Plato could have missed this, especially when so much of the language 
here echoes the language he has used elsewhere in setting out his own 
philosophical views. (Cf. e.g. Tht., 202c tov yap uh 6uvduvov ddvval te Kai 
6€Eaabat Adyov dvemtothuova Eéivat mepi tobtov with Rep. 53le where the 


dialectician is contrasted with those who wf 6vvatol. . . ddvval te kai 
dnobéEao@at Adyov (ov Sokdvatv) eioeo@at noté Tt Wv payev detv cidéva.) In any case, 
whether or not Plato was himself at this point aware of the possible effects 
of the argument on the theory of Forms, we ought to consider them. 

It might be suggested, secondly, that Plato himself was aware that the 
arguments here were damaging to the theory of Forms, but was undisturbed 
by this, because he had already abandoned, or was about to abandon, the 
theory. Some scholars have certainly thought that the theory was either 
abandoned or fundamentally altered in the later dialogues. Burnet, for 
instance, maintains that ‘the doctrine of Forms finds no place at all in any 
work of Plato later than the Parmenides’.| How much alteration there must 
be before we say that the theory is ‘fundamentally altered’ or ‘abandoned’ 
is, of course, a pretty problem. Stenzel sees a change from the form as a 
‘representative intuition’ to the Form as something approaching a ‘concept’, 
but he would certainly not have wanted to say that Plato had abandoned his 
theory of Forms. So far as verbal expressions are concerned the language 
still occurs in the later dialogues which was used in the earlier in connection 
with the theory of Forms. This is true even of the Laws, e.g. 965b—c where 
there is the familiar contrast of the one and the many, and the necessity is 
insisted on of being able mpdc pilav i6gav ék TwWv MOAAWY Kai dvopotwy.. . BAETEL. 
Too much cannot be made of verbal similarities and we have Lewis 
Campbell's warning that ‘in Plato ... philosophical terminology 1s incipient, 
tentative, transitional’. Still, they are there. Further, some of the familar 
notions of the earlier dialogues are there too, e.g. knowledge and Forms, 


opinion and sensibles, and so on. The theory may have evolved, but the 
evidence suggests that there is enough left both linguistically and in content 
to make it rash to say that Plato had abandoned it. If, however, we are not 
prepared to say that Plato abandoned the Forms, we cannot adopt the device 
of reconciling Professor Ryle's interpretation of the arguments in the 
Theaetetus with the theory of Forms by the simple procedure of annihilating 
the latter. 

A third possibility suggests itself, arising out of some things Mr. 
Robinson has said. His interpretation of this part of the Theaetetus is this— 
and here I quote from his article ‘Forms and Error in Plato's Theaetetus’ 
(Phil. Rev. lix, (1950), 16): ‘Here at the end of the Theaetetus he (Plato) 
offers strong arguments to show that logos does not entail knowledge, and, 
much worse, that some aloga must be knowable if there is any knowledge at 
all.” On the other hand, just above he has pointed out that is was ‘one of 
Plato's own favourite doctrines’, both before and after the Theaetetus, ‘that 
knowledge entails logos’. Now two things about this. First, it is clear that 
Mr. Robinson interprets this part of the Theaetetus differently from 
Professor Ryle—he treats it as a sort of reductio ad absurdum argument in 
favour of the conclusion that ‘a thing's being alogon does not make it 
unknowable’. Thus on page 15 he writes: ‘the examination of the three 
senses of “logos” is immediately preceded by a discussion of 
uncompounded elements, the tendency of which is to conclude that, if 
elements are unknowable because they have no logos, everything is 
unknowable, from which anyone who thought that knowledge does occur 
would have to conclude that a thing's being alogon does not make it 
unknowable.’ I myself am prepared to reject this interpretation and accept 
Professor Ryle's, partly for reasons which will, I hope, be obvious later, 
partly because within the 7Theaetetus passage itself the emphasis of the 
argument seems to be not that we should substitute for the low-grade ‘pool’ 
atoms of the sensationalist new high-grade ‘branded’ atoms, but that no sort 
of atoms or atomistic nameables will do. Secondly, Mr. Robinson reconciles 
his own interpretation with his admission that it continues to be a favourite 
doctrine of Plato elsewhere that knowledge entails logos, by the suggestion 
that this is a smaller example of what we find in the Parmenides—‘namely 
a searching critique of one of Plato's own favourite doctrines, which he 
nevertheless continued to hold after writing the critique in spite of the fact 
that he does not appear ever to have discovered the answer to it’. We might 


then, while rejecting Mr. Robinson's interpretation of the argument, accept 
this self-criticism explanation for our own interpretation. We would then 
say that the doctrine of Forms does lead to the logical atomist difficulties 
which Plato exposed in the Theaetetus. Plato had no answer to these 
difficulties, but still went on holding his doctrine. But while it may be that 
there are parts of Plato's writing which defy any other explanation, this self- 
criticism story cannot but create some feeling of uneasiness. If a 
philosopher exposes damaging difficulties in central doctrines that he holds, 
and nevertheless, and this is the important point, apparently continues to 
hold them without ever answering the difficulties, his procedure is, to say 
the least, puzzling, and in the end might lead us to suspect his credentials. It 
looks then as though the self-criticism explanation should be adopted only 
in default of a better. There is, however, in the present case a fourth 
possibility. Professor Ryle's argument was that ‘if the doctrine of Forms was 
the view that these verbs, adjectives and common nouns are themselves the 
names of simple, if lofty, nameables, then Socrates's criticism of logical 
atomism is ... a criticism of the doctrine of Forms’. If we are already 
convinced that this was the doctrine of Forms, and if we accept, as I have 
been prepared to do, Professor Ryle's interpretation of the implications of 
the passage for that doctrine, it looks as if we must perforce fall back on the 
self-criticism explanation. But if on other grounds we were not so sure that 
this was the doctrine of Forms, the Theaetetus passage would encourage us 
further to see if the theory of Forms is not capable of a different 
interpretation. I want to suggest some other grounds for hesitation in 
accepting the interpretation of the doctrine of Forms indicated in the 
quotation from Professor Ryle. Before, however, we come to these, let us 
first state the interpretation somewhat more fully. 

It would maintain (no doubt among other things) that on Plato's view, 
apart from proper names, which stand for particulars, other substantives, 
adjectives, prepositions, and verbs stand for Forms or universals, are the 
names of these. Ross puts this clearly when he says: ‘The essence of the 
theory of Ideas lay in the conscious recognition of the fact that there is a 
class of entities, for which the best name is probably “universals", that are 
entirely different from sensible things. Any use of language involves the 
recognition, either conscious or unconscious, of the fact that there are such 
entities; for every word used, except proper names—every abstract noun, 
every general noun, every adjective, every verb, even every pronoun and 


every preposition—is a name for something of which there are or may be 
instances.’! These universals exist timelessly in their own right apart from 
the sensible world; they are ‘real entities’, ‘substances’ (the phrases are 
from Professor Cherniss);2 and to know them is, or involves some form of 
immediate apprehension in which we are directly acquainted with them. In 
Professor Cherniss's words again ‘the special faculty of knowledge is 
characterised by direct contact of subject and object’. This is the 
interpretation of some of the essential features of the theory of Forms that is 
to be found, whether explicitly or implicitly, in the writings of a large 
number of the most distinguished modern Platonists—Ross, Cherniss, 
Taylor, I think Cornford, and many others. In fact, it is accepted orthodoxy. 
Two things may be said about it. First, it must be allowed that there is much 
in Plato's actual language that could be construed to support this 
interpretation. Secondly, if this is what Plato was saying, the theory of 
Forms is less illuminating than perhaps it once seemed. This remark is, of 
course, irrelevant to the question of the correctness of the interpretation, but 
it is worth making for this reason. A number (and I suspect a large number) 
of the propounders of this interpretatton—and Ross is a clear and 
distinguished example of this—have not merely believed that this is what 
Plato meant by his theory, but that it is, by and large, a good theory. If it can 
be seen, and I think it can be seen, that as a theory it is unworkable and in 
the strict and non-abusive use of the word largely meaningless, we may be 
the less inclined to father it on Plato unless we must, and the more inclined 
to re-examine what he actually says. Since the merits of the orthodox 
interpretation as a piece of philosophy are irrelevant to the question of 
whether it is the correct interpretation, it would be out of place here to 
elaborate its demerits. It is enough to say that the suggestion that it 1s an 
unworkable and largely meaningless theory arises not merely from the 
logical atomist difficulties developed from the Theaetetus, but from many 
other considerations as well—e.g. to mention only one, the difficulty of 
giving any cash value to a phrase like ‘timeless substantial entities’. I 
repeat, however, that the merits or demerits of the theory are strictly 
irrelevant to its correctness as a piece of interpretation. There are, however, 
things in Plato that seem to me to suggest that he may have had other ideas 
in mind, and I shall now try to mention a few of them, turning first to the 
Meno. 


Meno opens the dialogue by raising certain questions about the the 
acquiring of virtue, and Socrates says he cannot possibly answer them until 
he knows what virtue is—ti éotwv a@peth. Meno thinks this an easy question 
and proceeds to enumerate the virtues of a man, of a woman, and so on. 
Socrates objects (72a-b) that this is to give him a swarm of virtues when he 
asks for one, and carrying on the figure of the swarm points out that when 
the question is about the nature of the bee it is not a proper answer to say 
that there are many kinds of bees. Bees do not differ from one another as 
bees, as Meno readily admits, and what the questioner wants to know is 
what this is in respect to which they do not differ, but are all alike—i ob6év 
diagepovatv GAAd Tavbtov Eiow Enaoa, tl tTUTO ofc eivat; Similarly with the virtues 
—they have all one common form which makes them virtues, and on this 
he who would answer the question, what is virtue, would do well to keep 
his eye fixed. (& yé tt éi60¢ tavtOv dénaoa Exovat 61’ 6 Eioiv dpetat, Ei¢ 6 KaAWG MoU 
vel anoBAgyavta Tov AMOKpPLVOLEVOV TW EpwTthoavtt ékelvo SnAwoat, 6 TvyydvEt oGoa 
dpet (72c).) is Still not altogether clear about the existence of a common 
characteristic in the case of virtue, though he seems not to feel any 
difficulty in other cases—74a—b ov yap 6bvayal nw Ww SwWKpatEc, WC Od OCNTELC 
ulav apethv AaBéw Kata ndvtwv, WonEp Ev Tdic GAAatc. Socrates explains further 
by taking the example of figure. What we want to know here is what that is 
which is common to the round, the straight, and all the other figures—ti 
EOTW Eml TW OTPOVYOAW Kai EvOEl Kai Eml Toic, AAAOLC, a 6A oxhuata KaAEic, TAVTOV, Ertl 
ndow, (75a). Socrates then gives two answers to this question tif éot oyrua, 
either of which he would regard as a satisfactory reply to the question. The 
first 1s that figure is the only thing which always follows colour (75b), and 
he adds that he himself would be satisfied if Meno would give him an 
answer of the same sort about virtue. Meno asks what answer Socrates 
would have given if a person were to say that he did not know what colour 
was, and Socrates then produces his second answer (76a), that figure is the 
limit of a solid. This is the sort of answer he wants to this sort of ‘what is it’ 
question; and Meno is encouraged to try, with no more success than before, 
to produce a similar type of answer to the question ‘What is virtue?’. 

Now there are three points of interest in this section of the Meno. First, 
Meno himself is not represented in the dialogue as being particularly acute 
or particularly skilled in philosophy—trather the reverse. Yet he does not 
seem to find any difficulty or anything particularly striking in the fact that 
we do use a word like ‘bee’ or ‘figure’ as a general term for any one of a 


group of particulars. No fuss seems to be made on this point either by Meno 
or Socrates. They both just seem to take it for granted that we do use words 
that way, or, to use the language of the present context, that there is 
something common to a group of particulars which are called by one name. 
Yet this something common is, on the orthodox view of the theory of 
Forms, a ‘universal’, and the discovery of universals and their relation to 
particulars is hailed as one of the achievements of the theory. But neither 
Meno nor Socrates seem much interested in this revelation. It is true that 
Meno is not so sure (73a) that virtue will be the same in a child as in an 
adult, in a woman as in a man, but his worry is apparently confined to the 
special case of virtue. He seems to have no difficulty over the one and the 
many elsewhere (cf. 74a—b quoted above). Secondly, what he has difficulty 
over, and what both he and Socrates are interested in, is in trying to 
discover what this one, in the case of each group of particulars—bees, 
figures, virtues—is. The whole emphasis is on this—1.e. not on the point 
that there is one over against the many, but on what this one, in the case of 
each group of particulars, is. Thirdly, Socrates by the example of ‘figure’ 
illustrates the way in which he expects Meno to cope with this ‘what is it’ 
question. If he is asked ‘what is figure?’ the appropriate response is to say 
that, e.g. figure is the only thing which always follows colour, i.e. to use 
deliberately vague language, the appropriate response is to say something, 
to tell the questioner something, to make some sort of statement. 

Now in all this the Meno is in no way peculiar. This ‘What is X?’ 
question appears in the Republic—‘What is justice?’, in the Theaetetus 
—‘What is knowledge?’, in the Sophist—‘ What 1s a sophist?’, and so on, as 
well as in many of the early dialogues, and it is quite plain that Plato 
attaches the greatest importance to it. In the Theaetetus too, Theaetetus 
makes just the same sort of mistake as Meno does—when asked what 
knowledge is, he enumerates the different sorts of knowledge—knowledge 
of geometry, of cobbling, of carpentry, and so on, and Socrates makes just 
the same objection—146d ‘you are generous indeed, my dear Theaetetus— 
so open-handed that, when you are asked for one simple thing, you offer a 
whole variety’. Further, here too Socrates, after remarking at 147b that a 
man cannot understand the name of a thing when he does not know what 
that thing is, gives an illustration of the sort of answer he wants; if he is 
asked what clay is, the simple and ordinary thing to say is that clay is earth 
mixed with moisture (147c). Theaetetus mentions a mathematical example, 


where he has been able to do this sort of thing in the case of roots 
(Ovvauieic), and Socrates exhorts him similarly nepi émotriun¢ AaBeiv Adyov ti 
note tuyyavet 6v (148d) adding, in what I think an important remark, ‘just as 
you found a single character to embrace these many roots, so now try to 
find a single logos that applies to the many kinds of knowledge’—wonep 
Tavtac moAAdc ovoac Evi Ebel MEpLEAABEC, OUTW Kal TAC MOAAAC EmoTHUaC Evi Adyw 
noooemmetv (148d). Mr. Robinson in Plato's Earlier Dialectic, chapter_5 has 
some excellent remarks on the pitfalls and the vagueness of the ‘What is 
X?’ question. As he has shown, unless the question is put in some specific 
context, a number of quite different answers to it would all be equally 
legitimate, and as he says, quoting from G. E. Moore, ‘the vague form 
“What-is- X?” is an especial temptation “to answer questions, without first 
discovering precisely what question it is you desire to answer” ‘1 The 
important thing for our present purposes is that there is evidence both in the 
Meno and elsewhere that when Plato asks this ‘What is X?’ question, e.g. as 
in the Meno ‘What is virtue?’, he will be far from content with the 
announcement that ‘there is a Form of virtue’ or that Virtue is a Form or 
universal’, or that ‘there are Forms as well as particulars, and virtue is a 
Form’. As I pointed out above both Meno and Socrates make practically no 
fuss at all of the point that there is an ef6o0c¢ for the group. To keep telling 
them that there is would be merely infuriating. This is not to deny that Plato 
elsewhere also raises what might be called status questions in connection 
with Forms in general—questions about their separation from particulars 
and so on. But it is quite clear in the Meno and elsewhere that when he asks 
this ‘What is X?’ question, he is taking it for granted that there is a form of 
X, and wanting to know what that form is. And as I have already insisted, 
from what he says it seems that he hopes to achieve this coming to know 
the Form by way of statements, logoi. I suggest, therefore, that it is 
misleading when Shorey writes: ‘except in purely mythical passages, Plato 
does not attempt to describe the ideas any more than Kant describes the 
Ding-an-sich or Spencer the “unknowable”. He does not tell us what they 
are, but that they are.’ From the early dialogues to the late it is, I suggest, 
one of Plato's main motifs to try to tell what the ei6n are. It may be that he 
never succeeds, but failure to emphasise that that is certainly one of the 
things he is trying to do, and that he hopes to do it by logoi, is liable to lead 
to the obscuring of an important element in this theory. In fact it leads to the 
orthodox view that Plato has discovered, and is well satisfied with the 


discovery of, universals—good sound entities of only too too solid flesh, of 
which words are names, and of which the fundamental mode of awareness 
is some kind of direct insight, Professor Cherniss's “direct contact of subject 
and object’ or Russell's ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. 

Now in connection with this notion of knowledge by acquaintance in 
Plato, Diotima's speech in the Symposium, which is usually taken as 
embodying views of Socrates or Plato, is of interest. As befits the speech of 
a priestess, it is highly enthusiastic, and here, if anywhere, we would expect 
the language of insight or direct contact or acquaintance. And this is what 
we do in fact find when Diotima describes how the soul after a long training 
comes to see beauty itself. It is a sudden vision—np6¢ téAo¢ fbn iwv tur 
Eowttkwv éFalgvng Katopetal tt Oavuaotov trv gdawv KaAdv (210e), an act of 
contemplation and communion 6ewpévou kai ovvévtosg abt (212a). What is of 
interest, however, is that this moment of acquaintance with beauty itself, the 
goal of human life, is so strongly marked off from all ordinary experience. 
In particular in 21la, where this supreme beauty is being described, we are 
told that of this there is o06¢ t1¢ Adyoc ob6é T1¢ Emtotrun—there is no logos of it 
and no knowledge of it. The suggestion is that 1t is above knowledge in any 
ordinary sense, and that with knowledge in its ordinary sense there always 
goes a logos. Beauty itself, on the other hand, is nameable, but not in any 
ordinary sense knowable. It is true that in the same passage there is a 
reference to a pd@nua of avt6 TO KdAov, but here again this quite special ud@nua 
is distinguished from what are ordinarily known as paOrjuata—dno tuv 
ua@nudtwv (not twv dAAwv uaOnudtwv) én’ Exeivo TO UdOnua TéeAEvTjoa (211C); 
true also that there is a reference to the vision of a ‘single science, if it may 
be called that’, which is of beauty itself, but this special sort of science or 
knowledge is marked off from knowledge or the sciences as ordinarily 
meant, and from the logoi to which the lover of wisdom is usually confined 
—modAAovc Kai KaAovc Adyouc Kai uEyaAonpEeneic TikTN Kal Slavonjuata Ev pAccogia 
apOdvw, Ewo av EvtabO Pwodeic Kai avEnOeic KaTti6n Tiva EmoTHUNnv plav TOLAavTNV, 
éotl KaAob to.ob6e (210d). I agree with Festugiére! that this ud@nua and this 
émotiun belong only to the moment of énonefa and go beyond the ordinary 
norms of knowledge. Ordinarily knowledge and logos go hand in hand, and 
of the ideal beauty od6€ tic Adyoc OvbE TIC Adyos Ob6E TiG Emotrun. If we like we 
can call this special knowledge of avt6 t6 kaAév knowledge by acquaintance, 
and there is no reason why we should grudge Plato his special moments of 
acquaintance. But these are not ordinary moments, nor is the knowledge the 


knowledge with which he is usually concerned. The knowledge that 
interests him in his non-enthusiastic moments is the knowledge in which 
logos is inextricably involved; it is of this knowledge that he primarily 
speaks in connection with the Forms; and it is not, I contend, knowledge by 
acquaintance. The point is frequently made that ‘Plato constantly uses 
metaphorical expressions taken from the senses of sight and touch to denote 
the immediate character of his highest knowledge’. Lutoslawski, e.g., from 
whom I have just quoted, cites i6év, éntec@a, dpav, and so on from the 
Republic. This is a fair and scholarly point, but too much can be made of it. 
We too, in our language, talk, for example, of ‘seeing’ a problem, 
‘handling’ it, ‘grasping’ it, ‘grappling’ with it, and so on, without wishing 
to convey anything about ‘the immediate character of our highest 
knowedge’ of the problem. Two examples may perhaps suffice to show how 
difficult it is to rely too much on Plato's ‘seeing’ and ‘touching’ language. 
Professor Cherniss, in his article in American Journal of Philology, to 
which I have already referred, in explaining the passage in the Meno 81d, 
where Socrates produces his theory of learning as recollection, says that on 
Socrates's hypothesis ‘learning or discovering is really recollection of that 
which has already been directly known’, italicising ‘directly’; and in a 
footnote he adds ‘note the word used for acquiring knowledge in the first 
place:? éwpakéia (81c6)’.2 But it should also be noted that four lines below 
Socrates remarks that it is not strange if the soul can remember what it 
knew before, where the Greek is ofov t’ efvar adthv dvauvnobnva & ye Kai 
mpotepov nniotato where the verb éniotaoda would not suggest direct 
knowledge by acquaintance. Again Lutoslawski2 quotes dnteo@a in 
Republic 511b as an example of the metaphorical use of sight and touch 
expressions to convey the notion of immediate knowledge; but in the 
passage, which runs todto (this segment of the line) o abté¢ 6 Adyoc dntEeTat 
Ti] ToO 6iaAgyeo@at Suvduer the emphasis seems to be on hard argument rather 
than immediate knowledge, and to press the metaphor in éntec@at coming as 
it does between Adyoc and diadgyeo@at seems highly dubious. The truth seems 
to be that here, as I think often in Plato, it is dangerous to make too much of 
the particular linguistic expressions he uses. This linguistic argument then is 
not decisive enough to lead to our abandoning the contention that in Plato 
knowledge and logos go together, and that, except in exceptional cases like 
avto to KaAdv which he specially marks off for us, he is not relying on the 
device of knowledge by acquaintance. 


Two further points require attention. First, it must be stressed how 
constantly throughout the dialogues knowledge, forms, and logos turn up 
together. We have already seen this in the Meno and have noted the émotrun- 
Adyo¢g connection in the Symposium. The same 1s true in the Phaedo, e.g. 
78d avth fh ovata ric Adyov 6Gopev Tov éivai Kai Eowtwvtec Kal anoKptvouEvol, OF 
again the famous passage 99e ff: Z60€€ 61} wot xOnvat Ei¢ TobG Adyous KaTaguyovta 
év Exe(VOlG OKONEW TWV dvtwY Tv dAfeetav, and so on; similarly in the Republic, 
cf. e.g. the description of the dialectician 534b: Ff Kai diadeKtiKov Karel Tov 
Aodyov €xdotov AauBdvovta tio ovoiac; Kai Tov un Exovta, Kad’ doov dv uN ExN Adyov 
avty TE Kal GAAW 6tdd6val, Kata TODOSTOV vobv nEpl TOUTOU Ov roEtc EXE; SO again 
in the Theaetetus, e.g. 148d in discussing knowledge Theaetetus is told 
mpobuunentt . . . AaBeiv Adyov ti noté tuyydvet Sv; in the Parmenides, e.g. at the 
beginning of the exercise (135e) where Parmenides says that the exercise 
must not be directed to visibles but forms—dAdd nepi éxeiva & udAotd Tic av 
Adyw AdBor kai Et6n av Hyfoatto éivat; Sophist 260a todtou (sc. tév Adyou) yap 
OTENGEVTEC, TO LEV LEYLOTOV, PUooogiac av otenOeiuev; Politicus 266d tn toidb_e 
pE806wW Twv Adywv and 286a 610 6ét pEAETaV Adyov EkdoTou SuvatTov Eivat Sdvuvat Kal 
6€Eaoba’ Ta yao Aowuata, KaAALoTa Ovta Kai peylota, Adyw Lvov AAAW GE OvdEvI 
oagwo de(kvuta. It would be tedious to continue this list into the later 
dialogues. As Mr. Robinson says in the article I mentioned earlier ‘it was 
one of his (Plato's) firm convictions ... that knowledge entails logos’. This 
trinity of knowledge, forms, logos appears throughout. Further, where Mr. 
Robinson shortly afterwards refers to ‘the big matter of the Forms’ and ‘this 
little matter of logos’, I want to insist that ‘this little matter of logos’ is just 
as big as ‘the big matter of the Forms’—in fact, that the two are of equal 
importance and cannot be separated. 

Secondly, before I try to amplify this, a little must be said about logos 
itself. I want to translate this word in a wide and indefinite way, keeping it 
closely connected with the verb Jéyerv as ‘to tell’, ‘state’, ‘say’, and 
translating it as something like ‘discourse’ or ‘statement’ in a very wide 
sense in which hypothesis e.g. would be included. It would be foolish 
indeed to say that this is the meaning of logos in Plato; but perhaps less 
foolish, in tracing the intricacies of his use of the word, to insist on 
remembering the saying and statement connection. Brice Parain in his book 
Essai sur le Logos Platonicien, from which I have borrowed suggestions in 
what follows, suggests the translation ‘opération de langage’4—I suppose 
‘linguistic operation’. This seems to me to have certain objections —in 


particular that one might call ‘naming’ a linguistic operation, whereas | 
want in Plato to attach logos to saying—but I agree with him in trying, if 
one likes as a hypothesis, but I think a salutary one, to keep logos, to put it 
vaguely, in the domain of language, and in emphasising the point he makes 
that ‘le logos est un phénoméne de langage’ .2 It is perhaps worth noting, as 
Parain does, that where Plato himself defines or describes logos (at Crat. 
431b, Tht. 202b, Soph. 262d) he keeps it to the linguistic domain—e.g. in 
the Cratylus a obvOeatg of pruata kai 6véuata; though I do not think too much 
can be made of this, since the context in these passages demands some 
linguistic sense. More important are Aristotle's references to the Platonists, 
for example, as oi év toic Adyoc Met. 1050b 35—“‘the people who occupy 
themselves with verbal discussions’ (Ross) (cf. 987b 31 of Plato: 61a thy év 
toig Adyoig . . . oKéwv (oi yap mpdtEpa SiadAEKtiKHG ob pETetyov)) ; or again the 
interesting passage in Book XII of the Metaphysics, 1069a 28 ff. where he 
remarks that ‘the thinkers of the present day (Ross says “evidently the 
Platonists’’) tend to rank universals as substances (for genera are universals, 
and these they tend to describe as principles and substances, owing to the 
abstract nature of their inquiry)’—6éia td Aoy:Kw> Cnteiv, where a better 
translation might be ‘through pursuing their inquiry by means of logoi—cf. 
the oi év toic¢ Adyotg in Met. 1050b 35 quoted above. What is of interest here 
is that Aristotle is contrasting people who get down to the brass tacks of 
things, with the Platonists who interest themselves in talk. It is also very 
clear that Aoy:xwc¢ does not mean ‘logically’ in the sense of ‘rationally’, as 
though the others with whom he contrasts the Platonists proceeded 
irrationally in the sense of being poor at reasoning. To connect logos in 
Plato too closely with ‘reason’ or ‘thought’ seems to me likely dangerously 
to obscure the point of what he is saying. Jowett is an arch-offender in this,2 
and I give three examples which are important in themselves: (1) Phd. 99e 
el¢ Tobc Adyouc KaTaguyovta Ev EkE(volc OKONEWV TwV 6vTWY THY GAfOEe.av; Jowett's 
translation: ‘I had better have recourse to the world of mind and seek there 
the truth of existence’, where I should want to translate ‘I had better have 
recourse to statements, etc.’ (2) Parm. 135e nepi éxeiva & udAlota Tig Gv Adyw 
AdBot kai Ei6n dv Hyhoatto etva; Jowett ‘in reference to objects of thought, and 
to what may be called ideas’, and my translation ‘in reference to those 
things which are especially grasped by statement’ (or ‘discourse’ 
(Cornford)) and etc. (3) Pol. 286a ta yap dowyata, KdAALoTa 6vta Kal éyLoTa, 
Adyw Lvov GAAw 6é ovdevi oaguic be(kvuta: Jowett ‘for immaterial things, which 


are the noblest and greatest, are shown only in thought and idea, and in no 
other way’, and the suggested translation ‘are shown only in discourse (or 
statement), and in no other way’. All these translations of Jowett's blur what 
I think is the essential point, namely, the connection of knowledge, forms, 
and statement. 

I shall now try to sum up, and set my suggested interpretation of the 
theory of forms over against the orthodox view. What lay at the basis of that 
view was, I said, the notion of the forms as simple nameables known 
ultimately by acquaintance. Now let us go right back to the Meno and take 
the very simple example there which we discussed in detail, when Plato 
asks what is figure, 1.e. asks for the ef6o¢ of figure. How does he think this 
request should be met? Not, it is clear, by, as it were, holding up a 
substantial entity and saying: now look at this, this is named ‘figure’, have a 
good look at it, get thoroughly acquainted with it, and then you will know 
figure. Not at all. The move in giving the ei6o¢ of figure, in answering the 
question ‘What is figure ?’, is to make a statement—‘figure 1s the limit of a 
solid’, and this is regarded as a satisfactory answer. The ef6oc¢ of figure has 
been displayed in the logos, and displayed in the predicate of the logos. It is 
the same in the passage I quoted earlier from the Theaetetus where 
Theaetetus is proud of finding an ef60¢ of mathematical roots, and Socrates 
SayS WOME TaUTAG MOAAdG OvOAaG Evi Ei6EL NELEAABEC, OUTW Kal TAG NOAAAG EMLOTHAC 
évi Adyw npooeineiv. Cornford translates ‘just as you found a single character 
to embrace all that multitude, so now try to find a single formula that 
applies to the many kinds of knowledge’. It will be noticed that évi Adyw is 
parallel with évi <i6e., 1.e. to give an el6o¢ involves giving a logos which 
embodies, using Cornford's word, ‘a formula’. Thus we might say that a 
form, so far from being ‘a substantial entity’, is much more like ‘a formula’. 
It is the logical predicate in a logos, not the logical subject. It is what 1s said 
of something, not something about which something else is said. Thus it 
would be incorrect to say that we talk about ei6n, but correct to say that we 
talk with ei6n, and logoi, pieces of talk, are are necessary to display ei6n to 
us. 

A. E. Taylor in his Varia Socratica essay on the words ef6oc, i6ga (Varia 
Socratica, pp. 178 ff.) tried to show that in the Hippocratic writings ef6o¢ 
came to mean ‘primary body’, ‘element’, and, to quote Taylor himself, 
Varia Socratica, p. 243 ‘often appears to take on the associations we should 
connect with such terms as “monad", “thing in itself’, “real essence", 


“simple real” ‘; and he believed Plato was influenced in his use of the word 
by these associations (pp. 243 ff.). Without going into the evidence here, I 
should myself say that, as Gillespie showed,! Taylor was wrong in seeing 
any meaning like “simple real", “thing in itself’ in the Hippocratic use. An 
eido¢ there was an ei6oc¢ of something, not a simple real. Ross in his 
introduction to his edition of Aristotle's Metaphysics seems to approve of 
Gillespie's view, and adds that ‘as regards Plato's usage it 1s important to 
notice that both words as used by him employ a dependent genitive, and he 
speaks of “the Forms” with an implied reference to the things of which they 
are the Forms’;< and H. C. Baldry (in the Classical Quarterly, vol. xxxi, 
1937, pp. 141-150) while agreeing with Gillespie detects a fairly general 
use of ef60¢ and idga for ‘quality’. Of course argument from the Hippocratic 
use cannot be pressed, because Plato may have been uninfluenced by this 
use, or have deliberately given ef6o¢ a new use. Still it is curious that Ross, 
with his insistence in the passage quoted that ci60¢ implies a dependent 
genitive, i.e. cannot function in its own right, should then go on to say in the 
next sentence ‘the Forms are for Plato simple entities, but that is not what 
the word means‘ If, however, the word ef6o¢ always requires or implies a 
dependent genitive, and if Baldry is right in detecting a use where eif6o¢ 
means quality, I suggest that in both cases we might expect that an «f6o¢ 
would function as a logical predicate, not as a logical subject; and I suggest 
that that is what it does in Plato. 

Suppose then that when we ask, what is figure or what is virtue or what is 
justice, i.e. when we ask for the ef6o0¢ of any of these, the correct move is to 
produce a logos, in the predicate of which the ef6o¢ is displayed—suppose, 
that is, taking the rough illustration of figure which Plato uses, that when 
we ask what is figure, what is the ei6oc¢ of figure, the correct move is to 
make the statement ‘figure is the boundary of a solid’, where the ei50¢ of 
figure is displayed in the predicate of the statement. An interesting question 
now arises about the logical subject, about what the statement 1s about. We 
are Clear that the logos is not about the Form figure. The Form is displayed 
in the predicate. The question then 1s still on our hands, and the simple and 
unsuspecting answer still seems to be that it is about figure, justice, and so 
on. But this tends to prompt the old question: what is figure, what 1s justice, 
and to start us again on the old process, in which we make a statement 
where the answer to the question is in the predicate of the statement which 
displays the Form of whatever is under discussion. When then we say that 


the sentence is about figure or about justice it looks as if what we must 
mean is that the sentence is about the word ‘figure’, ‘justice’, and so on. But 
then, of course, the whole process is ceasing to be ‘real definition’ and is 
becoming like ‘nominal definition’—not, that is, defining a thing, justice— 
the thing justice has slid away into the predicate—but defining the word 
‘justice’. In this way we will arrive at necessary statements, but necessary 
because logically necessary, because it would be self-contradictory to deny 
them. They will no longer be truths about things, but logical truths about the 
way we talk about things. The ‘What is X?’ question is inherently 
ambiguous from the start. It may mean tell me about the thing X, or it may 
mean tell me about the word X—and Plato never clears up the ambiguity. I 
think it is pretty clear that he sets out with the idea that it is a ‘thing’ 
question, in some sense of thing; but it is also clear that he sets out with the 
determination to reach certainty, and if you want certainty you must pay its 
logical price. 

This is, however, in some degree a digression. The main argument has 
been that in the end the forms are logical predicates displayed in logoi and 
not simple nameables known by acquaintance. This is not to deny that there 
are many things Plato says that can be construed to fit the ‘simple 
nameables’ view; and in particular I am not pretending that the view of the 
Forms as logical predicates displayed in logoi is to be found explicitly 
formulated in Plato. Indeed, at any rate in the earlier dialogues, before he 
had begun his conscious examination in the Theaetetus and Sophist of the 
notion of logos, with its attendant notions of subject and predicate, he could 
hardly have had even the technical equipment for such a formulation. I have 
argued, however, that the view is there implicitly in the way in which Plato 
actually develops and operates with the theory of Forms. It might be 
suggested that it was because he himself was becoming conscious of this 
aspect of the theory that he felt it to be immune from the criticism of logical 
atomism in the Theaetetus. This might also help to explain why the Forms 
are apparently not jettisoned as a result of the criticisms in the Parmenides, 
which I should be tempted to take as an essay, in both its parts, in the folly 
of taking forms as simple reals and trying to talk about them as such—an 
essay directed as much perhaps to clearing Plato's own mind as to the 
instruction of his readers. However this may be, I suggest that the 
prominence throughout the dialogues of the logos-knowledge-Forms 
combination merits more attention than it has perhaps received. 


Finally, since I have put the theory of Forms very much in the context of 
language and logic I append without elaboration four considerations which 
I think should be kept in mind in dealing with Plato: 


(a) It is clear that there were many puzzles common at the time which at 
any rate in part were logical puzzles about language—the sort of puzzles 
raised by Parmenides, Gorgias, Protagoras, Antisthenes, and others; clear 
also from the Euthydemus onward that Plato was familiar with these 
puzzles. 

(b) Throughout Plato there are clear indications of the influence of the 
Socratic elenchus, of the procedure of question and answer as the method of 
attaining Knowledge. But if this is to proceed, it must proceed by logoi, and 
the apparatus of simple nameables known by acquaintance seems an alien 
ingression. 

(c) Plato was clearly interested in mathematics. But here again logoi and 
deductive procedures, and not simple entities known by acquaintance, seem 
to be what is wanted. He himself, for example, in the Republic seems to 
envisage deriving Forms by some process of deductive argument. This 
would seem to indicate that Forms cannot be simple entities. For how could 
simple entities be either the premises or the conclusion of any sort of 
argument? 

(d) It has to be remembered, perhaps at times with regret, that Plato has 
an affection for the material mode of speech, and for existential 
propositions. If we ourselves are to understand his meaning, we must 
discount these to some extent, though to what extent is a difficult point. It 
may be that I have over-discounted. 
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LOGOS AND FORMS IN PLATO: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR CROSS 
(1956) 


R. S. Bluck 


IN an interesting article in Mind, (vol. |xiu1, no. 252, October 1954 (see 
above, II)), Professor Cross raises a problem of considerable importance 
and says some very interesting things about it, but he is led to propound a 
view of Plato's Forms that seems to me untenable. To this I should like to 
reply. 

Professor Cross begins by referring to 7ht., 202d sq., where Socrates 
argues that if a logos is simply the names that compose it, and each ‘name’ 
is the name of a simple and therefore unknowable element, then the logos is 
a mere congeries of unknowables, while if the logos is something more, a 
new linguistic unit, it will itself be a new simple, and therefore unknowable; 
and he quotes Professor Ryle as saying that ‘if the doctrine of Forms was 
the view that these verbs, adjectives and common nouns are themselves the 
names of simple, if lofty, nameables, then Socrates’ criticism is, per 
accidens, a criticism of the doctrine of Forms, whether Plato realised this or 
not’, and again that ‘if a Form is a simple object or a logical subject of 
predication, no matter how sublime, then its verbal expression will be a 
name and not a sentence; and if so, then it will not be false but nonsense to 
speak of anyone knowing it (savoir) or not knowing it’. Cross seeks to 
avoid the conclusion by denying the premiss, which he identifies with the 
view (described as ‘accepted orthodoxy’) that Platonic Forms are 


‘universals’ which ‘exist timelessly in their own right apart from the 
sensible world’ as ‘real entities’ or ‘substances’, and are known by a kind of 
immediate apprehension or ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. He gives reasons 
for abandoning that view, and for interpreting the Forms instead as ‘logical 
predicates displayed in logoi’. That is to say, when in answer to a ‘What is 
X?’ question an answer is given (or supposed to be giveable) in the form of 
the logos (X is so-and-so), the ei50¢ or Form is given us in the predicate. 
“We might say’, says Cross (p. 447; above, p. 27), ‘that a Form, so far from 
being a “substantial entity", is much more like “‘a formula’”’.’ 

I wish first to raise certain positive objections to Cross’ view of the 
Forms, and then to consider the reasons that have led him to his new 
interpretation. I hope to show that these reasons are invalid, and even that in 
some instances the evidence here too points positively to an opposite 
conclusion. I shall leave to the last the difficulty raised by Professor Ryle, 
and then offer my own solution of it. 

We may begin by asking exactly what it is that Cross wants to interpret as 
the predicate of a statement. Is it what Plato calls the ei60¢ of something, or 
is it what Plato means when he talks, for example, about adt6 t6 dikatov? Or 
is the eid0c¢ of to dikatov the same as avto to 6(katov? Cross insists (p. 448; 
above, p. 28) that an ei6o¢ is an ef60¢ of something, and always requires or 
implies a dependent genitive; and this is what, in his view, should function 
as a logical predicate and not as a logical subject. That of which it is an 
ei6oc, the logical subject (e.g. to 6ikaov), is something different. But when 
Cross comes to face the question, ‘What then 1s the logical subject?’, he can 
offer no satisfactory reply. On his theory that ‘the logos is not about the 
Form figure. The Form is displayed in the predicate’, he can only suggest 
that ‘when we say that the sentence is about figure or about justice it looks 
as if what we must mean is that the sentence is about the word “figure", 
“Justice”, and so on. . . logical truths about the way we talk about things’. 
He admits, indeed, that Plato seems clearly to have thought that he was 
dealing with ‘things’ (in fact, what we define is an ovoia, according to 
Phaedo, 78d); but he then leaves this matter as ‘in some sense a digression’. 
Now Plato, I suggest, regarded avté to X as being the ei5o0c¢ of X, and if so 
Cross’ conception of the ei60¢ must be wrong. The identification appears 
clearly in certain passages. In the Phaedo, at 100b, it is suggested eivat t 
KQAOv AUTO Kad’ AUTO Kal dyadov Kai péya Kai THAAG névta, and then, immediately 
after discussion of the causal nature of these entities, we read at 102a—b, énei 


. . . Mpodaoyetto eivat tt Ekaotov twWv cidwv. Then at 103e, after discussion of nip 
in conjunction with to depudv and ywv in conjunction with to woxypdv, we 
read, Wote uh Udvov abto TO El60c dEtob0Oat TOO abTOO bvouaTos Eic TOV del YPSvoOV, 
GAAd Kai GAAo tt. At Rep., 476a we read, kai nepi 6tkaiov Kai ddikou Kai dya@o6 Kai 
Kakoo Kai mdvtwv twv ei6wv néol 6 abtoc Adyoc; and at 597a we find that the 
carpenter who makes a bed 08 udvov abto to Ef6o¢ note, 6 6} gapev Elva 6 Zot 
KAtvn, GAAd KAtvnv twa, While God is responsible for 1) év tf gdoet odoa [KAivn| 
(597b). At Hippias Major 289d Socrates speaks of avté té kadAdv as that Wi Kai 
THAAG ndvta KoouEiTal Kai KAAd gatvetat, EmEl6av Npooyevntat Exeivo [not éxe(vou]| TO 
eidoc. It seems, therefore, that for Plato (avtd) to X is the efdo0c¢ of X. But it is 
well known that in his works the ‘What is X?’ question regularly resolves 
itself into the question ‘What is avt6 to X?’; and it follows from this that in 
any reply to such a question the ei6o0¢ of X, as being identical with avto t6 X, 
will be, or rather will be represented by, the logical subject. The predicate 
will describe it, but will not itself constitute the <«f60c. As for Cross’ 
insistence that the word ei60¢ implies a dependent genitive, and that 
therefore an ef60¢ cannot function in its own right, I am quite prepared to 
believe that Plato allowed it to do so for his own purposes, and Ross seems 
to me to be perfectly justified in his remark (quoted by Cross) that ‘the 
Forms are for Plato simple entities, but that 1s not what the word means’. 
Again, the ef60c, as we have seen above, appears as the divine pattern 
after which sensible objects and acts are copied (Rep., 597b), as that which 
makes them what they are (Hipp. Maj., 289d), and as something that 
deserves to have the same name applied to it for ever (Phd., 103e); and it is 
a thing of which phenomena partake (Phd., 102b). It looks from all this as 
though it was more than a ‘formula’; and Aristotle certainly took what he 
calls Plato's i6ga to have been the objects of definition (Met., 987b). We 
may add that according to the Seventh Letter the logos of a thing (which, on 
Cross’ view, would contain the ef6oc¢), so far from being or containing a 
‘pattern’, is incapable of indicating to év éxdotov and can do no better than 
suggest to nofév tu nepi Ekaotov. . . bid TO TW Adywv dobEeves (342a-e). It 1s an 
indispensable clue towards the acquisition of knowledge (342d-e), but like 
the évéuata and pruata of which it is composed it is not BéBaov but doagéc 
(343b-c). The Phaedrus too, though primarily concerned with speeches and 
treatises, implies that any fixed formulation of words must be lacking in 
BeBaiotng and oagrvera (275 d—e, 277d-e). Further, if we are to take as 
Platonic doctrine the suggestion in the Theaetetus that simple nameables are 


unknowable, should we not also accept what follows, that a logos consisting 
of names of unknowables must itself be unknowable? If so, Cross’ attempt 
to show that a Platonic Form is the predicate of a logos does not, after all, 
save Plato's theory, at least in such a way as Plato might wish. For since 
Forms alone are objects of knowledge, whatever is presented by the several 
‘names’ that make up a logos will not be knowable; and neither, therefore, 
in Plato's view, will the logos itself, or any part of it. 

Thirdly, the Meno and the Republic are, generally taken to mean that the 
knowledge which is virtue cannot be taught by rule of thumb. Yet if the 
ei6o¢ can be given us in a formula, it is difficult to see why that cannot be 
done, especially if the sentence of which the formula is predicate is defining 
merely a ‘word’. And fourthly, why should there have been such a fuss in 
Aristotle about the ‘separation’ of such things from phenomena, if they 
were formulae? 

I turn now to Cross’ arguments in favour of his interpretation. First (after 
raising the difficulty of the Theaetetus, which I shall leave to the end) he 
examines the Meno, and observes (p. 440; above, p. 20) (a ) that Meno 
finds no difficulty in the fact that there is something common to a group of 
particulars which are called by the same name (‘on the orthodox view of the 
theory of Forms, a “universal'‘); (b ) that what he and Socrates are 
interested in is what this common element is; and (c ) that Socrates 
illustrates the sort of answer he wants to the ‘What is X?’ question by 
defining figure as the only thing which always follows colour (75b) or as 
the limit of a solid (76a). Now I agree with Cross that Plato's Forms are not 
‘universals’, that in the Meno Socrates is asking for a definition of virtue, 
and that the answer wanted is not simply ‘There is a Form of X’. But it does 
not follow that Plato's Forms are definitions, formulae or predicates of 
statements. In the first place it is usually supposed that Platonic as opposed 
to Socratic <i6n —that is to say, ywptota ef6n — o not appear until after the 
time of the Meno. But this ‘What is X?’ question, which admittedly occurs 
in later dialogues also, need mean no more than that Plato believed a search 
for definitions to facilitate the attainment of knowledge of the Forms. If the 
Platonic «i6n were truly knowable only by ‘acquaintance’, there might still 
be occasion to employ definition as an aid to Recollection and the practice 
of Dialectic. Although the nature of any such reality could not be 
adequately grasped or conveyed by language, human thinking is 
conditioned by the words we use. 


In discussing the vision of the Beautiful Itself in the Symposium, Cross 
remarks (p. 442; above, p. 23), ‘We are told that of this there is od6¢ t1¢ Adyoc¢ 
ov6€ Tig Emotrun. .. . The suggestion is that it is above knowledge in any 
ordinary sense, and that with knowledge in its ordinary sense there always 
goes a logos’. But if there is no logos of aéto td kaddv, is there then no ei6o¢ 
of it either? On the other hand, the existence of an ei6oc¢ tod KaAob seems to 
be implied in the passages quoted above from the Hippias Major (289d) 
and Phaedo (102b), and if there is an ei6oc¢ of it, but no logos, the ei6o¢ 
cannot be the predicate of a logos. (In fact, however, o¥6€ tig Adyog KTA 
probably only means that the Beautiful Itself does not appear in the form of 
a particular beautiful logos or science, not that there can be no logos or 
knowledge of it.) 

Cross then stresses (p. 444; above, p. 25) how throughout the dialogue 
knowledge, Forms and logos occur together. This phenomenon is hardly 
surprising if Plato regarded logoi, although different from and only 
inadequately representing ¢«i60¢ as an indispensable aid towards the 
attainment of knowledge of them; and nearly all of the passages that Cross 
quotes are concerned with Dialectic. Politicus, 286a may even be treated as 
evidence against Cross’ thesis: 616 6ef ueAetav Adyov Exdotou Sbvatov Eivat Sobvat 
kal 6€€ao8al : ta yao dowyata, KaAALoTa Ovta kal peylota, Adyw LOvov GAAwW bE ov6Evi 
oapwc¢ detkvuvta This can hardly mean that Forms are logoi or parts of logoi. 
If it did, what would the dowyata be? As logical subjects, would they be 
mere ‘words’? They are kdAAtota kai uéytota The sense must surely be that 
logoi are the only means by which in our converse we can convey any clear 
indication of the nature of Forms. Cross also quotes Phaedo, 78d, abt 1 
obota rc Adyov 6(6ouEv TOO Eivat Kal EowtwvtEs Kal dnoKpiwouevot Here again, if the 
Form is contained in the logos, what is the ovota Surely not a ‘word’? 
Elsewhere (pp. 441, 447; above, pp. 21, 27) Cross finds Theaetetus, 148d 
(Wonep tTav’tac NoAAdc ovoac Evi Ei6et nEplEAaBEG, O5TW Kal Tac MOAAdG Emotruac Evt 
Adyw mpooeineiv) important because ‘évi Adyw is parallel with évi ei6e’. But it 
would perhaps be a little odd to have the part (the predicate) followed in 
this way by the whole (the logos), and in any case eiéoc here may perfectly 
well be taken in its frequent non-technical sense—’in a single class’. Not 
one of the quotations used by Cross requires that the Platonic ci6o¢ must be 
contained in the logos, and there is only one that might for a moment 
suggest that it 1s so contained. This is from Parmenides, 135e, where we 
read, o0k etac év Toic dpwuevoic Ob6E nEpl Tadta Thy MAdvnv éemoxkonetv, GAAd TeEpi 


éxelva & udALota Tic dv Adyw AdBot Kal Ei6n &v Hyfoatto eivat. Cross, who wants to 
connect logos in Plato as closely as possible with ‘stating’ or ‘saying’, and 
to avoid the idea of ‘reason’ or ‘thought’, would render the last part of this, 
‘in reference to those things which are especially grasped by statement’, etc. 
(p. 446; above, p. 27). This is, however, a little awkward, if the things 
grasped are predicates, and that Adyoc in Plato can mean ‘reasoning’ (a 
process, perhaps, rather than a faculty) is shown by Republic, 582e, ’Enet6n 6’ 
éunetpla Kai ppovroet Kal Adyw (Sc. éExpiveto Ta Kplvoueva), and to some extent 
supported, perhaps, by 529d, & 61 Adyw yév kal btavola Annta, Gwe 5’ ov. 

I now come to the problem which gives Professor Cross his starting- 
point, the difficulty raised by Professor Ryle: if the Platonic Forms are 
‘simple nameables’, an argument which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Socrates in the Theaetetus seems to prove that they cannot be known, and 
yet Plato still, apparently—and here I agree with Cross—did not abandon 
his Forms. Before giving my own answer to the problem, I should like to 
suggest that Cross’ solution, reinterpreting the Forms as logical predicates, 
is unsatisfactory if only because it is incomplete. I have already argued that 
Plato means by the eido0c of X the same as he means by avto to X, and that in 
a statement made in reply to the ‘What is X ?’ question this entity would 
have to be represented by the subject. It may now be added that even if the 
ei6o¢ of X were distinct from attd to X, adto t6 X would itself appear to 
qualify for description as a simple ‘nameable’, for Plato himself describes it 
as incomposite. It is odo(a évtwe oboa (Phdr ., 247c), and may be said eivat we 
oldv te udAtota (Phd ., 77a) ; but as being constant and invariable, it is likely 
also to be uncompounded (Phd ., 78c sq.). avtd Td kaAdv in the Symposium 1s 
del Ov Kai ote ylyvouevov obte dnoAAbuevov (211la), but it is also EiAtkpwwéc 
Kabapov, duxtov (21le). What is this but a ‘simple real’? But these entities 
are knowable (Phd ., 75c—d), and Cross does not show how this can be 
reconciled with the Theaetetus passage. Certainly avtd to X is not a formula 
or a predicate of a statement; it is the otoia of which we give a logos (Phd., 
78d). 

How then is this problem to be solved? Is Plato inconsistent in not 
applying the Theaetetus theory to his Forms, which are simple entities? 
Should he not have recognised that that analysis of knowledge is correct, 
and abandoned his Forms accordingly? Plato indeed could hardly have 
accepted that analysis, because according to the ideas of his time (or at any 
rate of the time when he wrote his earlier works) an object of knowledge 


must be real, and only a ‘thing’ could be real. But this hardly affects the 
issue, as Plato, I am going to submit, was concerned with something 
different from what we ordinarily call knowledge. 

First, what was his view of émotrun? The Theaetetus theory, that what 
can be known is something that can be stated and that ‘simples’ cannot be 
stated but only named, is explicitly rejected in the Theaetetus itself. First we 
have the point that if stmple elements are unknowable, complex things 
composed of them are also unknowable, and then Socrates goes on to see 
whether the theory could be improved by interpreting logos in a different 
sense (that is, not simply as an enumeration of parts), but none of the senses 
adopted is found to help it. True belief (or opining) was found at 201a—c not 
to be knowledge, and now the addition of a logos, in any of the senses 
adopted, is found not to help. Cornford in his Plato's Theory of Knowledge 
(pp. 151, 142) points out that the only things here recognised as possible 
objects of knowledge are concrete individual things, that Socrates argues 
within the limits of the theory he 1s criticising, and that none of the senses 
here given to logos is the sense that it bears in the Meno and the Timaeus. 
That Plato's own theory was of some kind of émotrun by direct 
‘acquaintance’ (connaitre ) of simple Forms is a reasonable inference from 
what is said in the Phaedo about the soul in a state of purity beholding pure 
Forms, from the image of the bnepovpdvoc ténoc in the Phaedrus, and 
perhaps even from the Jimaeus, where the Demiurge uses the Forms as 
models. Study of the relationship between Forms and recognition of kowwvia 
among them may have led Plato to practise éiaipeoi¢ and to conclude that 
even Forms may be in some sense extended (not One but Many); and 
(probably later still) he seems to have tried to reduce the Forms to more 
primary elements and reached, as we gather from fragments of Aristotle's 
Nepi taya6od (Alex. in Met ., 56, 7; 56, 34), the One and the Indefinite Dyad. 
These are the elements of number and, since Forms apparently are now 
numbers, the elements also of Forms. But even if we deny that Plato 
continued to hold his theory of Recollection, as Gulley has recently argued 
with some cogency that he did (Classical Quarterly’, N.S. iv [1954], 209 
seqq.), the available evidence suggests that he continued to believe in 
émothun by ‘acquaintance’ of something self-evident, and that the problem 
of the simple nature of the objects of émotriun did not worry him. 

Now whatever we may believe today to be the correct account of 
intellectual knowledge, we should recognise that Plato looked upon émotrun 


of the Good as something that we might describe rather as spiritual 
awareness or religious conviction. Our problem then becomes something 
different: Was Plato wrong in supposing that there is such a thing as 
spiritual awareness, which comes by direct ‘acquaintance’? It is true, of 
course, that Plato seems to regard all the other Forms also as known, 
originally, by ‘acquaintance’—such indeed is the necessary implication of 
the doctrine of Recollection, as Ross observes in his Plato ‘s Theory of 
Ideas (p. 25). From Republic, 511b it would even seem that all recollected 
knowledge (which is a thing that must be ‘bound fast by an understanding 
of cause’, as we read in the Meno at 98a) follows at once upon awareness of 
the Good, which is, of course, the ultimate Cause. This raises the further 
question, has Plato confused intellectual knowledge with spiritual 
knowledge? Even supposing we allowed that knowledge of the Good might 
be a sort of religious experience, can we grant that all other knowledge is 
similar? Only, I suggest, if by ‘knowledge’ of a thing is meant having an 
understanding of its teleological purpose. But that is precisely what Plato 
had in mind. With his intense interest in teleological purpose he was not 
concerned with the sort of thing that we generally call knowledge. He was 
not talking about the same thing at all. What we call knowledge, he might 
say, is something that can be opined and therefore stated—dAnénc 50éa, in 
fact. But some of the reasons that he gives for denying to dAn@rc¢ 60a the 
title of émotrun that it is not a complete understanding of a// circumstances 
(Tht ., 201a—c) and that it does not embrace a full understanding of cause 
(Men ., 98a), of themselves show how different is the thing with which he is 
concerned from what we ordinarily mean by knowledge; so, too, does his 
reason for denying that a logos can be known, that the elements composing 
it will be unknowable—as though he wanted a special sort of émotriun (a 
teleological explanation) even of ‘simples’, of which his metaphysical 
Forms may have seemed to allow. Whether the possibility of such an 
intuitively acquired teleological understanding exists can hardly, perhaps, 
be proved (as Plato thought it could, because of our notions of perfection) 
by rational argument, but—and this is the point—we can hardly blame Plato 
for not treating it in the way in which we might wish to treat something 
else. If it does exist, we may suppose that it can have a ‘simple’ as its object 
quite as easily as a compound entity. 

Plato himself undoubtedly believed that émotrun (in his sense) of a thing 
entailed the ability to give a logos of it (Rep., 534b), but only a logos of a 


special kind: not a definition or description that constituted knowledge and 
so could convey knowledge from one person to another, but an explanatory 
account of the Form in question that should indicate its relationship to other 
Forms. To the man who had not ‘recollected’ any of the Forms to which 
reference was made, this would still be a congeries of unknowns. That is 
precisely why language is so unsatisfactory. But such logoi could play an 
important part in Dialectic, being capable of aiding Recollection because of 
the kinship of one Form to another; and they might also help to inculcate 
dAn@ric 66&a Sofa in the uninitiated. 

Two final points. Cross remarks (p. 450; above, p. 30) that in the 
Republic Plato ‘seems to envisage deriving Forms by some process of 
deductive argument. This would seem to indicate that forms cannot be 
simple entities. For how could simple entities be either the premisses or the 
conclusion of any sort of argument?’ But the procedure referred to is much 
better regarded as a confirmation, not of various propositions deducted from 
a Statement-premiss, but of our notions (Onoéo0etc) of the various Forms in 
the light of a teleological first principle. Cross’ final point is that we should 
remember, “perhaps at times with regret’, that Plato has an affection for the 
material mode of speech, and for existential propositions, and that we 
should to some extent discount these. But if the whole object of Plato's 
xwptoudc of Forms from phenomena was to give an ontological and 
metaphysical backing to the ideals of Socrates—if his Forms, in fact, were 
such as I have taken them to be—there is no need to discount a word of 
what Plato has written. 


IV 


PARTICIPATION AND PREDICATION IN 
PLATO'S MIDDLE DIALOGUES 
(1960) 


R. E. Allen 


I PROPOSE in this paper to examine three closely related issues in the 
interpretation of Plato's middle dialogues: the nature of Forms, of 
participation, and of predication. The familiar problem of self-predication 
will serve as introduction to the inquiry. 


I. SELF-PREDICATION 


The significance—or lack of significance—of Plato's self-predicative 
statements has recently become a crux of scholarship. Briefly, the problem 
is this: the dialogues often use language which suggests that the Form is a 
universal which has itself as an attribute and is thus a member of its own 
class, and, by implication, that it is the one perfect member of that class. 
The language suggests that the Form has what it is: it 1s self-referential, 
self-predicable. 

Now such a view is, to say the least, peculiar. Proper universals are not 
instantiations of themselves, perfect or otherwise. Oddness is not odd; 
Justice is not just; Equality is equal to nothing at all. No one can curl up for 
a nap in the Divine Bedsteadity; not even God can scratch Doghood behind 
the Ears. 


The view is more than peculiar; it is absurd. As Plato knew, it implies an 
infinite regress, one which he doubtless regarded as vicious. Indeed, if a 
recent critic, Professor Gregory Vlastos, has analysed the Third Man 
correctly,! it implies still more. We must suppose that Plato could swallow, 
without gagging, a flat self-contradiction;2 that the reason for this, 
presumably, was that the author of the Third Man—one of the more brilliant 
of philosophical demonstrations—lacked the wit, or perhaps the diligence, 
to identify the premisses of his argument; that the man who first explicitly 
distinguished between universals and particulars confused them; and, 
finally, that a central thesis of his ontology, the doctrine of degrees of being 
and reality, rests on this elementary mistake. 

Such thorough confusion is not lightly to be imputed to any man, let 
alone to Plato. Common sense and the common law agree that a man is 
innocent until proved guilty; and common charity dictates that philosophers 
be not excepted. The amount of evidence required to convict Plato of so 
puerile a confusion must be immense indeed. I propose in this paper to 
show that it has not yet been produced, and in the very nature of the case 
cannot be produced. 

Let us be quite clear on what is to be proved. Plato obviously accepts the 
following thesis: some (perhaps all) entities which may be designated by a 
phrase of the form ‘the F Itself’, or any synonyms thereof, may be called F: 
So the Beautiful Itself will be beautiful, the Just Itself just, Equality equal.4 
But this thesis does not, by itself, imply self-predication; for that, an 
auxiliary premiss is required. 

This premiss is that a predicate of the type ‘*. . . is F’ may be applied 
univocally to F' particulars and to the F Itself, so that when (for example) 
we say that a given act is just, and that Justice is just, we are asserting that 
both have identically the same character. But this premiss would be false if 
the predicate were systematically equivocal, according as the subject of the 
sentence was a Form or a particular. In that case, to say that Justice is just 
and that any given act is just would be to say two quite different (though 
perhaps related) things, and the difficulties inherent in self-predication 
could not possibly arise. That is, the character of Forms would not be 
assimilated to that of particulars. 

I propose to show that predicates involving the names of Forms exhibit 
just this kind of ambiguity. The evidence for this conclusion will be drawn 


from the theory of predication put forward in the Phaedo and from the 
ontology which underlies it. 


II. PLATO'S THEORY OF PREDICATION 


Plato has no word for ‘predication’. Rather he says that particulars are 
‘called by the same name’ (6ywvuyov) as their Form. But this is surely a 
loose way of describing the use of common terms; ‘6ywvupov’ is Aristotle's 
usual term for ‘ambiguous’; things called by the same name may have 
nothing in common but their name. But later in the Phaedo this terminology 


is repeated and made more precise: 


Each of the Forms exists, and the other things which come to have a 
share in them are named after them. 


The reason for naming particulars after Forms is that they have in them an 
immanent character defined by their Form:2 


Not only is the Form itself always entitled to its own name, but also 
what is not the Form, but always has, when it exists, its immanent 
character (uop@f). 


Significantly, Aristotle chose to emphasise precisely this feature in his 
summary of the theory of Forms in the Metaphysics:4 


Sensible things, [Plato] said, were all named after [Ideas], and in virtue 
of a relation to them; for the many existed by participation in the Ideas 
that have the same name as they. 


These passages imply that ‘fF’ is a name, a name whose prime designate is a 
Form: ‘F’ names the F. But this name is also applied, through what we may 
call derivative designation, to particulars, which are named after the Form 
in much the way that a boy may be named after his father. The reason for 
this, the justification for derivative designation, is that particulars have in 
them the immanent character defined by their Form; or, to put the matter in 
a slightly different way, they are named after the Form because of their 
peculiarly intimate relation to it—they depend upon it for their character 
and their existence. 


We have, then, a theory of predication without predicates. What appear to 
be attributive statements are in fact relational or identifying statements, 
depending on the designation of their predicates. In derivative designation, 
to say of something that it is F is to say that it 1s causally dependent upon 
the F. Notice that ‘F’ is here not strictly a univocal term, but a common 
name, applied in virtue of a relationship to an individual, the Form. 

On the other hand, when ‘F* is used in primary designation, it is a 
synonym of ‘the F Itself’? and ‘F-ness’; therefore, to say that F-ness is F is 
to state an identity. It follows that it is invalid to infer self-predication from 
Plato's apparently self-predicative language. In the first place, ‘F-ness is F* 
is not a predicative statement. Second, we cannot mean by it what we mean 
when we say that a particular is F. The function ‘. . . is F’ is systematically 
ambiguous; its meaning depends upon the context in which it is used, the 
type of object to which it is applied. 

If this is true, it follows that Plato's self-predicative language is both 
intelligible and logically innocuous. Grammatical predicates are names 
which exhibit a systematic ambiguity according as they designate Forms or 
particulars; Forms themselves are proper nameables; what appear to be self- 
predicative statements are identity statements; and what appear to be 
attributive statements are relational statements. 

We have a reasonably close analogue to this in English: our own use of 
predicates where standards of weight and measure are involved. To say of 
something that it weighs a pound, or measures exactly one yard, is to say 
that it bears a specific relation—equality in weight or length—to an 
individual locked in a vault of the Bureau of Standards, an individual 
arbitrarily selected to define a unit of measurement. Like ‘... is F’, in 
derivative designation, the function’... weighs a pound’ covertly mentions 
an individual of a type from its argument. 

The parallel may be made more exact. We may say of other things that 
they weigh a pound, but if we assert this of the pound, we cannot assert it in 
the same sense. We can measure other things against a standard; we cannot 
measure a standard against itself. The predicate ‘. . . weighs a pound’ is 
capable of exhibiting just the kind of ambiguity that Plato's theory requires. 
It may be systematically ambiguous; on the one hand it mentions a relation; 
on the other it may be an identifying phrase, designating an individual. 

There is no reason in principle why this analysis should not be extended 
to other types of statement. Why should we not, for example, read 


statements like ‘this desk is brown’ or ‘that figure is triangular’ as asserting 
that the desk or figure stands in the relation of colour or shape resemblance 
to the brown and the triangle, individuals selected to define standards of 
colour and shape? There is no internal reason why predicates should not be 
analysed in this way. If they are, attributive statements will then one and all 
be translated into relation-to-standard statements. 

The analogy of relation-to-standard statements to statements involving 
names of Forms was drawn advisedly;! for Forms clearly function, in the 
early and middle dialogues, as standards and paradigms. Plato's theory of 
predication admirably supplements a fundamental thesis of his ontology. 


Ill. IMITATION AND DEGREES OF REALITY 


The theory of Forms involves two fundamental doctrines: (a) that the 
relation between particulars and Forms is that of imitation, of copy to 
original, and (b) that Forms and particulars differ in degree of reality. These 
theses, the proponents of self-predication maintain, obscured in Plato's mind 
the distinction between characters and things characterised, a confusion 
which leads directly to the absurdities of self-predication; and the regress 
arguments of the Parmenides, resting as they do on this mistake, reflect not 
verbal confusion but a radical and deep-seated incoherence in the theory of 
Forms. 

It is clear that Plato's theory of predication does not entail this 
incoherence; but it 1s equally clear that it can do nothing, of itself, to 
prevent it. Indeed, the theory could have contributed indirectly to produce 
it, for it provides no clear way either to affirm or to deny that the F' has F- 
ness. The very language in which the theory of Forms is expressed makes 
the issue of self-predicability peculiarly difficult to isolate and analyse. This 
would account for the fact (if it is a fact) that Plato was unable to identify 
the premisses of the Third Man and therefore could not mend the flaw in his 
theory. 

But is it true that the degrees of reality and copy theories imply self- 
predication? In fact, they imply nothing of the sort. 


(a) The Copy Theory. Plato characteristically describes particulars as 
copying or imitating Forms, and this seems to imply that particulars 
resemble Forms. The proponents of self-predication maintain that it implies 


still more: that if F particulars and the F Itself resemble each other, they 
must do so in virtue of being F’. 

This conclusion is one of almost breathtaking eccentricity. My hands 
resemble each other in being hands. Do they also resemble the Hand Itself 
in this respect? Clearly not. For the relation of hands to the Hand is 
analogous, on Plato's account, to the relation between pictures or reflections 
of hands and hands. Therefore, if ‘the logic of Plato's metaphor’ implies 
that the Hand is a hand, it also implies that the picture of a hand is a hand; 
which is absurd. 

Pictures of hands are not hands, though they may resemble hands in 
colour, shape, and so on. We must, then, distinguish between substantial 
resemblance (to use Aristotelian language) and accidental resemblance, 
between the resemblance of things of the same sort, and the resemblance of 
things which are merely similar in quality. And when this is done, the 
argument for self-predication from the copy theory is exposed for what it is: 
a muddle. The reason for that muddle is not far to seek. When the self- 
predicationists discuss imitation, they have a peculiar type in mind: one 
thing may be used as a model on which to fashion something else of the 
same kind—a shuttle, say, as a model for shuttles. But it is clear that this is 
not what Plato had in mind; in fact, he may well have denied that this type 
of imitation is imitation. 

But even if it is granted that the resemblance metaphor does not imply 
self-predication, it continues to generate familiar difficulties; for if we grant 
even so much as accidental resemblance between particulars and Forms, 
there will be a sense, though a weak one, in which the absurdity inherent in 
self-predication will recur. 

Resemblance is an indirect relation, that is, a relation which holds only in 
virtue of some common term: if x and y resemble each other, they do so in 
respect of some common character C. But if the relation of any x to its C is 
one of resemblance—if particulars resemble Forms—two things follow 
immediately: there will be an infinite regress of Forms, or third terms in 
relations of resemblance; and Forms (though, to be sure, not strictly self- 
predicable) will share classes with particulars and by so much be 
assimilated to their character. 

But does Plato's metaphor commit him even to this? The answer, surely, 
is No. The objection turns on assuming that particulars resemble Forms, and 
this assumption 1s false. 


Consider the reflection of a red scarf in a mirror—a good example of 
what Plato understands by an imitation. It is clearly false that the reflection 
is a scarf. Is it true that it is red? Or is it only the reflection of a red thing?2 

The reflection is not similar in kind to the original. Is it then similar in 
quality? If we say that it is, we face an evident embarrassment; for to say 
this is to say that we can predicate of reflections, which are essentially 
adjectival, in just the way we predicate of their originals, things which exist 
in their own right. Scarves can be bought and sold, lost or stolen, wrapped 
around the neck in winter; but I would gladly give you every image that has 
crossed the surface of my mirror, and count myself no poorer for the loss. 

The very being of a reflection is relational, wholly dependent upon what 
is other than itself: the original, and the reflecting medium. It is for this 
reason that, though you may call the reflection of a red scarf red if you so 
please, you cannot mean the same thing you mean when you call its original 
red. The function ‘. . . is red’ is, in this case, systematically ambiguous. It 
follows that you cannot say that the reflection stands in the relation of 
colour resemblance to its original, since this implies the univocal 
exemplification of a common quality, presupposed by an assertion of 
resemblance. The reflection does not resemble the original; rather, it is a 
resemblance of the original.* This is its nature, and the whole of its nature. 
‘Resemblances of’ are quasi-substantial; relational entities, not relations.4 
They stand to their originals as the dependent to the independent, as the less 
real to the more real. Plato's metaphor of imitation brilliantly expresses a 
community between different orders of objects, different levels of reality; it 
does not, as his recent critics have maintained, collapse that order.t Their 
reading of the metaphor can be sustained only by assuming the very thing 
that must be proved—that Plato viewed imitation as they do. 

(b) Degrees of Reality. Plato's metaphor of imitation expresses a 
fundamental thesis of his ontology, that particulars differ from Forms, as 
resemblances differ from originals, in degree of reality. For particulars ‘fall 
short’ of their Forms, and are ‘deficient’ with respect to them.2 

In what sense can a particular be deficient with respect to a Form? Only, 
the proponents of self-prediction have urged, by possessing in merely 
approximate or comparative degree a character that the Form, which is the 
character, has fully. But this assimilates the Form categorically to the class 
of things it defines; it must possess in pre-eminent degree a character which 


particulars own only deficiently, and it is therefore itself a particular, albeit, 
no doubt, a perfect one. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it is quite fatal. But it turns on 
construing the deficiency of particulars as one of quality, rather than of 
type; they are deficiently something else of the same sort, as a blind eye is 
deficiently an eye, or as one shuttle, modelled on another, may be a 
defective copy. Yet surely the force of the metaphor of imitation, and of the 
xwploudc, 1s to indicate that the deficiency in question is that of one type of 
thing with respect to something of another type: ‘deficiency’ is here a 
category distinction, not a distinction within categories. Particulars are 
deficient not because they have the characters they have but because they 
are the kind of things they are—because they are qualified by opposites, 
because they change, because they are in some degree unintelligible, 
because they depend for their existence upon Forms and are themselves not 
Forms—because, in a word, they are images. The interpretation of the self- 
predicationists, though it gains an initial plausibility by interpreting 
‘deficiently’ in the way most obvious fo us, is impossible, for it assumes 
(and does nothing to prove) that Forms and particulars are of the same 
type.t But Plato does not say that they are; and he does say that they are 
not.2 

If the foregoing analysis has been sound, the arguments offered to show 
that Forms are self-predicable beg the question: in each case the conclusion 
is proved only because, implicitly, 1t has been assumed. 


IV. FORMS AND UNIVERSALS 


The case for self-predicability rests, in the final analysis, not on Plato's 
apparently self-predicative language, nor on the logic of his imitation 
metaphor, nor on supposed systematic presuppositions of the degrees of 
reality theory; it rests on a false assumption about the nature of Forms, 
imported bodily into his text by his interpreters. It is to the credit of the 
proponents of self-predication that they have seen the implications of that 
assumption far more clearly than the majority of their critics. 

It is generally agreed that Forms are universals, and in some sense that is 
surely true: “One over Many’ is the nub of the argument for their existence. 
In some sense, then; but in what sense ? 


On this question, the verdict of recent scholarship has been almost 
unanimous. The Form is a commutative universal, a character or attribute, a 
nuclear identity capable of instantiation in diverse material contexts, a pure 
‘what’ which in some mysterious way inheres in and qualifies ‘thats’. On 
this commonly accepted view, Platonism differs from other theories of the 
commutative universal only in that it is realistic and extreme; the universal 
exists ‘alone by itself’, independent of any mind and any instantiation. No 
one need think of it; nothing need have it. Its existence is intrinsic to itself. 

Now commutative universals or attributes clearly cannot be identified 
with standards and paradigms; for the latter are things characterised, not 
characters; and if there is confusion on this point, self-predication follows 
immediately. But Forms clearly function in Plato's ontology as standards 
and paradigms; therefore, if he also thought of them as common characters 
or attributes, the result is shipwreck. 

But did he ? I submit that he did not, that this is an assumption of Plato's 
critics, not of Plato. For consider its consequences. 

To begin with, it wrecks dialectic. With the commutative universal, the 
relation of genus to species is always that of the more abstract to the more 
concrete: the genus is essentially poorer than its species, having less 
content, and this diminution continues as one proceeds upward in the 
abstractive hierarchy, so that the highest genera are most barren of all. But 
such a view as this clearly cannot provide a ground for the synoptic vision 
of all time and all existence, or account for the fact that dialectic ends in an 
unhypothetical first principle, or provide a basis for the deduction of lower 
from higher which the downward path of dialectic requires. 

Second, this assumption destroys the main point of the ywp.oudc. It is of 
course trivially true that attributes and their instantiations are étepa évta, 
different sorts of things. It may even be true, granted a few assumptions, 
that attributes are causes of their instantiations, since they are that by which 
things are what they are; and also true that attributes may exist ‘alone by 
themselves’, independently of instantiation. But it is not true—though this 
is at the heart of the ywp.oudc—that an attribute may be instantiated 
imperfectly or in deficient degree. A crooked line is not an imperfect 
instantiation of straight linearity; on the contrary, it is a full and complete 
instantiation of the kind of crooked line that it is, and the kind is repeatable, 
though the line itself is not. In general, things exhibit the characters they 
exhibit and none other; so far as commutative universals are concerned, to 


say that something is deficient with respect to one character is merely an 
awkward way of saying that it quite fully has another. But with paradigms 
and standards, the language of approximation and deficiency makes perfect 
sense. 

This point is related to a further one. Particulars, unlike Forms, are 
qualified by opposites. We can form no stable conception of them, ‘either as 
being or as not being, or as both being and not being, or as neither’1 The 
plain meaning of this statement, in its context, 1s that particulars are both F 
and not-F, either F or not-F, and neither F' nor not-F. If Plato understood F’ 
to be an attribute or commutative universal, then he must have believed that 
particulars are (quite literally) self-contradictory, and supported that 
absurdity by arguments which are a fortiori equally absurd; whereas, I 
suggest (though I will not here attempt to prove), if we interpret the 
negation here involved as that of deficiency or privation, implied by 
approximation to an entity which stands on a different level of reality, it is 
possible to construe this discussion in a way that does not make Plato both a 
skeptic and a fool. 

Instantiations do not pursue, or fall short of, or imitate, attributes; they 
simply have them or fail to have them. Nor are they of a lower degree of 
reality. On the contrary, the major objection to extreme realism is that it 
posits a domain of reality so drained of actuality that it is shadow-thin, a 
ghostly wraith hovering about the verges of existence, powerless even to 
gibber. 

Forms are not commutative universals.1 What, then, are they? A 
thorough attempt to answer that question would far outrun the limits of this 
paper. But Plato has provided us with an analogy, and that analogy is 
worthy of attention. Forms are like originals; particulars are like images or 
reflections. The comparison is significant. 

To begin with, it places the One over the Many; there may be many 
reflections of a single thing, and those reflections gain their community of 
character from that thing. Second, the analogy expresses degrees of reality; 
reflections depend upon their original both for their character and their 
existence; it depends upon them for neither. Third, the analogy illustrates 
how particulars may approximate to Forms and yet be categorically distinct: 
reflections may differ in the degree to which they are true to their original, 
but no matter how faithful they are to it, they can never become it, for it is 
of a different order than they. Finally, the analogy helps to make clear in 


what sense Forms are standards and paradigms; in order to know that 
anything is a reflection, still more to know of what it is a reflection, one 
must know its original. But the original, then, is a standard or criterion, by 
which we judge of images and their degree of adequacy. 

The metaphor of resemblance is not, of course, fully adequate. Most 
notably, it sheds no direct light (unlike the imitation metaphor) on the 
teleological side of Plato's thought, nor on the question of how the 
reflection of an unchanging object may be in flux. But it brilliantly conveys 
features essential to Plato's view of Forms and their relation to particulars; 
and by appealing to what is close at hand and familiar, it provides us with at 
least an intuitive grasp of how a Many can be unified by a One which is not 
a commutative universal. Finally, 1t suggests that Forms stand to particulars, 
not as attributes to instantiations, but as exemplars to exemplifications, and 
that participation, uéeéic, is not nearly so mysterious as it has sometimes 
seemed. 


V. PARTICIPATION 


The objects of our changing world of sense, though each is different from 
every other, are in certain fundamental—though varying—trespects, the 
same. In difference we find community of character; in diversity we find 
unity. How is this to be explained? 

The theory of Forms is intended as an answer to this question, and the 
solution it offers is this. The particular objects of sense are unified by a One 
which stands on a different level of reality from theirs; their community of 
character is to be explained by the introduction of Forms. Unity and 
diversity are reconciled if we posit the existence of two domains, Being and 
Becoming, a world of particulars, of things unified, and a world of Forms, 
their unity. To understand the One and the Many, we must understand that 
the One is over the Many. 

But if this solves one problem of community, it leads directly to another. 
In placing the One over the Many, we unify the Many; the next task, clearly, 
is to unify the Many and the One. The community of particulars is to be 
explained by the introduction of Forms; but how are we to explain the 
community of particulars and Forms? 

This is the problem of participation: given a diversity of domains, of 
worlds, to account for their community. It clearly cannot be met by positing 


a One over the original Many and their One; for this merely supplies us 
with another Many demanding unification, and with a vicious regress. 
Being and Becoming must either then be collapsed or infinitely fragmented; 
but in either case, the problem of community, to which this ontology had 
addressed itself, remains unsolved. 

Paradoxically, we cannot assert that Forms and particulars are related or 
that they share any common character. For the relation between a Form and 
a particular must be either a Form or a particular or some third kind of 
thing. If it is either a Form or a particular, the original question is 
unanswered, since our problem is to account for the community between 
Forms and particulars, and that problem cannot be solved by multiplication. 
But if the putative relation is some other type of thing, a member of some 
third domain, we must ask what accounts for the community of three 
domains, not merely of two. Therefore, any attempt to relate Forms and 
particulars will lead, no matter how that relation is construed, to an infinite 
regress. It follows that Forms and particulars are not related. But in that 
case they cannot share common predicates; for if two things share a 
common predicate they are similar, and similarity is a relation. But here no 
relation is possible. 

Being and Becoming must be distinct and yet together, and their nexus of 
connection can belong to neither, nor can it be anything distinct. We have 
here one of the fundamental problems of Plato's ontology. His solution is to 
be found in the doctrine of degrees of reality. 

Particulars and Forms are not merely different types of things; they are 
types of things which differ in degree of reality, for the one is wholly 
dependent upon the other. Particulars have no independent ontological 
status; they are purely relational entities, entities which derive their whole 
character and existence from Forms. Because their being is relational, 
adjectival, dependent, relations to bind them to Forms are neither possible 
nor required. To understand the community of Being and Becoming, we 
need only understand the dependent nature of Becoming. 

But this leads to a further difficulty. We must say that particulars are, that 
they have a kind of existence, though in the same breath we must go on to 
affirm that they do not have existence in the way that Forms, things which 
are fully real, do. This is the problem of #6wAa: images are not real—yet 
they really are images. We talk about them, predicate of them, and act with 
respect to them, for they form the substance of our world. But they are 


wholly dependent upon their transcendent source, and of immensely less 
reality; and therefore, though we must say that they are, we must also say 
they are not. 

We cannot say that particulars and Forms exist in the same sense, for that 
is what the degrees of reality theory denies. Can we then assert their 
existence in a different sense? But if ‘existence’ is simply ambiguous, if to 
say that a Form exists and that a particular exists is to say something wholly 
different about each, then the community which is fundamental to degrees 
of reality is abandoned, and we are left with a domain which in no proper 
sense exists at all. We are committed, not only to maintaining degrees of 
reality, but to maintaining degrees of reality. 

The solution to this difficulty has already been hinted at in our 
examination of Plato's theory of predication. Particulars are named after 
Forms because Forms are their causes. To say of anything that it is F' is to 
say that it depends for its existence upon the F, that in virtue of which F- 
things are F. But the F' is not merely a cause; it is an exemplary cause. 
Particulars not only depend upon it; they are resemblances of it, as 
reflections are resemblances of their originals. Like reflections, they differ 
in type from their originals; they share no common attribute; and yet they 
exhibit a fundamental community of character. From this analysis it follows 
that the names of Forms cannot be applied univocally to Forms and 
particulars, exemplars and exemplifications; diversity of type implies a 
distinction between primary and derivative designation. But it also follows 
that the names of Forms are not simply ambiguous; community of character 
implies that the meaning of a term in derivative designation is defined in 
terms of its meaning in primary designation 

It also implies that statements such as ‘the F' is F’, though their form is 
that of a mere statement of identity or synonymy, play an important 
function in explicating the theory of Forms; in asserting that the F' is F, we 
are asserting, not only that it is the cause of F-things, but also the peculiar 
manner in which it is the cause. It is an exemplary cause and, as such, 
exhibits a community of character with its exemplifications. 


VI. THE THIRD MAN 


It is easy to show that the regress arguments of the Parmenides are 
powerless against this position. The first (131c—132b) assumes that the 


Form and its particulars are called by the same name and that that name is 
applied univocally; the second (132c—133a) assumes that particulars 
resemble Forms. Both are fallacious. Let ‘F',* be substituted for ‘F“* when 


‘F* is used in primary designation, and ‘F’,* in derivative designation. Then 


it is false to say that F-things and the F are called by the same name, 
equally false to say that they resemble each other either in respect of being 
F, or F. These arguments, because they neglect the systematic ambiguity 
of the names of Forms, are, it would seem, the results of mere confusion— 
may be viewed, indeed, as reductiones ad absurdum of that confusion. 

We may go further. The fundamental difficulty underlying the Third Man 
is ontological, not linguistic. Not only the regress arguments but all of the 
objections to participation in the Parmenides posit an identity of character 
between Forms and particulars; the Many and the One are to be unified, in 
effect, by a further One. These arguments demonstrate conclusively that this 
supposition is absurd. 

Yet they point to a difficulty which is crucial in any exemplaristic 
ontology. For though there can be no identity between exemplars and 
exemplifications, there must be community of character; and how is this 
community to be explained? It can be explained by treating 
exemplifications not as substances in which qualities inhere but as 
relational entities, entities in which resemblance and dependence so 
combine as to destroy the possibility of substantiality. Plato's use of the 
metaphors of imitation and reflection, and his characterisation of particulars 
and Forms, indirectly indicate that he accepted this solution. 


1 Gregory Vlastos, ‘The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides,’ Phil. Rev., LXUI (1954), 319- 
49; below, Ch. XII. For further discussion, see: Wilfrid Sellars, Phil. Rev, LXIV (1955), 405-37; 
Vlastos, ibid., 438-48; P. T. Geach, Phil. Rev, LXV (1956), 72-82; below, Ch. XII; Vlastos, ibid., 
83-94; below, Ch. XIV; R. S. Bluck, Class. Quart., N. S. VI (1956), 29-37, and Phronesis, II (1957), 
115-21. 

2 The guilty premisses, in Vlastos’ formulation of the argument, are (A3) Self-Predication and 
(A4) Non-Identity; these are so stated, however, that their incompatibility is not immediately 
apparent. 

3 Cf. Prot., 330c, 331b; Phd., 74b, d, 100c; Hipp. Maj., 289c, 291le, 292e, 294a—b; Lysis, 217a; 
Symp., 210e—211d. 


1 Phd., 78e 2; cf. Rep., 596a 7; Soph., 240a. 

2 Phd, 102b 2; cf. Parm., 130e 5; italics here, as elsewhere, mine. 
3 Phd., 103e; cf. 103b 7 fi. 

4 A 987b 3 ff., trans. by Ross. 


1 Note that this view of the way words mean is consistent with a well-known feature of Greek 


syntax. One may always, in Greek, form an abstract noun by using the article with the neuter singular 
adjective. ‘tO toov,’ for example, is equivalent to the abstract ‘f (odTN¢‘; both mean ‘equality’. But 
this usage is quite ambiguous, since ‘TO (oov,’ may also mean ‘the equal thing’ or ‘that which is 
equal’; in other words, it is normal usage, in Greek, to use ‘the F thing’ to refer to F-ness, particular 
Fs, and even the class of F things. It has sometimes been supposed that this ambiguity was a source 
of confusion to Plato; I suggest that it rather confirmed a theory of the way words mean, which, in 
conformity with normal usage, preserved that ambiguity and rendered it intelligible. The use of 
‘a0t0’ will always make it clear, should need arise, which type of F is in question, ‘aUtO TO F’ is an 
identifying phrase. 


1 Tt must be remembered that this is an analogy, not a basis for literal explication of the theory of 
Forms. Forms resemble standards in that they are of a different epistemic order from the class of 
things they define; but Forms are, as standards are not, also of a different ontological order. This 
leads to fundamental difficulties if the analogy is pressed; cf. ‘Forms and Standards’, Phil. Quart., 
VIII (1959), 164-7. 


lee Crat., 389a ff.; Soph., 239d ff. Tim., 28b, appears to entertain this type of imitation as 
possible. But notice that the hypothesis that the creator could use a generated model in his work 
implies an infinite regress, though Plato does not explicitly mention this. 


2 This regress could terminate in a C which was self-predicable; but then we would only have laid 
the foundation of a new regress, resting on a different base. 


31 do not maintain that the analysis of reflection which follows is the only, or perhaps even the 
correct, analysis. I do maintain that it is consistent and reasonable, and that, as a matter of historical 
fact, it is presupposed by the Theory of Forms. 


1 This argument may be made more precise. We see reflections in the mirror, and we see the 
mirror in the room. But ‘in’ here is ambiguous. Mirrors are physical objects which may be located 
relatively to other physical objects. But we can locate reflections only relatively to the reflecting 
medium; otherwise, we would be forced to claim that two things, the reflection and the surface of the 
medium, may be in the same place at the same time. But given this as a lemma, the following 
argument seems sound; whatever is red is extended; whatever is extended is locatable with respect to 
any other thing which is extended; mirror images are not so locatable; therefore, they are neither 
extended nor red. Rather, they are reflections of an extended red thing. 


2 The mirror of the Forms is of course three-dimensional: the Receptacle. Notice that the 
fundamental distinction between the Aristotelian and Platonic views of space is explained by their 
differing evaluation of extended entities. For Aristotle the extended is substantial, real in its own 
right; and therefore it is for him feasible to adopt a relational view of space, with substances as relata. 
But for Plato extended entities are reflections, images; space, the medium of reflection, is a 
precondition of their existence, the receptacle in which Forms are mirrored. It is therefore absolute, 
not a consequence of the mirroring. Cf. Tim,, 5od ff. 


3 The ‘is’ here is, of course, that of identity. 


4 This distinction between resemblance and resemblances, between relations and relational 


entities, will no doubt seem strange to those whose imaginations are set in the cast of Principia 
Mathematica; but it has a long and honourable history. It has been the root metaphor for most 
Western degrees-of-reality philosophies which reject the literal inconsistency of the lower orders of 
being; and medieval exemplarism is unintelligible without it. 


1 tt will be objected that Plato compares particulars with reflections and pictures indiscriminately; 
that pictures are not merely resemblances of, but stand in the relation of resemblance to, their 
originals; and that, therefore, the above interpretation cannot be attributed to Plato. But this objection 


overlooks the nature of his theory of art. The analogy is drawn, not to the picture as a picture, but to 
the art object—a ‘man-made dream for waking eyes’. The picture does not differ in type or degree of 
reality from its original; it is an artifact, an object of M(OTLC; to apprehend it so is to apprehend it as a 
picture; and to be able to compare it, we cannot confuse it with that original. But the artist holds a 
mirror up to nature; it is essential to apprehending a picture as an art object that we may take it to be, 
not a resemblance, but the very thing it resembles, as we may mistake a reflection in a mirror for the 
thing reflected. Viewed as an art object, the picture no longer retains its independent character; it is 
assimilated to that of a reflection, which is to say that its full meaning is relational, dependent upon 
the nature of its original. 


2 Cf. Soph., 240a—c; images are not real, but really are images. 


3 Phd., 74d 5-7, e 1-4, 75a 2-3, b 4-8. 


1 Note the further difficulty that certain Forms define characters which admit of no logical 


extreme. There is no largest, or smallest, possible thing, a fact which Plato, who was familiar with the 
Zenonian treatment of infinity, must surely have known. But if the self-predicationists are correct in 
their interpretation of ‘deficiency’, Largeness must be the largest thing possible, Smallness smaller 
than any small thing; at this point, the imagination boggles. 


2 It will doubtless be urged that the Good of the Republic (and analogously, the Beauty of the 
Symposium) is ‘the best’, and better than any good thing. But the question is whether it is ‘better’ in 
the same sense in which one good thing is better than another. Can we compare things of different 
ontological status in the way we compare things of the same ontological status? The answer implied 
to this question by Plato's theory of predication, the imitation metaphor, and the degrees of reality 
theory, is No; and that answer, as I shall show, is sustained and made intelligible by Plato's theory of 
participation. 


1 Rep, 479c, trans. by F. M. Cornford. 


1} have not troubled to criticise this view in greater detail simply because it has never, to my 


knowledge, received explicit defence. At times it is accepted on the basis of an undistributed middle: 
Forms are clearly universals; by a universal we commonly mean a commutative universal or 
attribute; therefore, Forms are commutative universals or attributes. But there are hints in the 
literature of another motive. It seems sometimes to be assumed that every philosophy must (ought 
to?) hold a theory of commutative universals; therefore Plato must have held such a theory. I find it 
odd, in the light of the past five hundred years of philosophy, and especially of the last fifty, that 
anyone should blithely assume the premiss to be true. But true or false, the conclusion is a non 
sequitur. 


1 There is an interesting type of ambiguity involved here, something intermediate between 
univocity and full equivocity. Aristotle calls it mo0¢ EV ambiguity, or equivocity by reference. (Cf. 
Met. 1003a 33 ff.; E.N., 1096b 27; Topics; 106a 9 ff.; W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics, vol. i, p. 
256; J. Owens, Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics, ch. iii et seq.) It is the peculiar 
merit of equivocity by reference that it expresses the community of different orders of things without 
assuming the diverse instantiation of a common universal. It requires no more than some form of 
dependence-relation in order to be applicable. It is for this reason that this type of equivocity plays so 
important a role in Aristotle's Metaphysics. First Philosophy or Theology has as its object being qua 
being, and the characteristics which essentially pertain to it. But to speak of the being of a substance 
and of an accident is to speak of two very different things, TO Ov A€yeTal MOAAaXWC; ‘being’ is 
said in many ways. A substance ‘is’ in the full sense; its being is its own. But the being of an accident 
is adjectival, attributive, in some sense borrowed from that of the substance to which it belongs. It 
holds its existence, not in its own right, but by virtue of its relation to what is self-existent; and its 
being is defined by that relation. 


It is important to note what this denies: it denies that being is a genus, that is, a universal or 
common term. (Cf. Met., 1003a 33 ff.; 1053b 22; 1045b 6; E.N., 1096b 27.) Being is not a genus 
because it can be predicated of everything, whereas a genus cannot be predicated of its differentiae. 
(See Met., 998b 23; 1059b 31; and Ross, op. cit., ad hoc.) To say that substance and accident both 
exist is not to say that they share a common character, but that they stand in a certain relation: the one 
is dependent upon the other. ‘Being’ is a M00¢ EV equivocal; so too are the names of Forms. 


1 It should be noted that the Third Man does not presuppose the distinction between commutative 
universals and instances. The argument rests on a categorical or type confusion; it can be generated 
by confusing exemplars with exemplifications, goals with the things which have them, or standards 
with the things they measure. This list is not exhaustive. 
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MATHEMATICS AND DIALECTIC IN THE 
REPUBLIC V1 —- VI 
(1932) 


F. M. Cornford 


THIS paper has two objects: (1) to define the mental experiences which 
Plato distinguishes as noesis and dianoia; (2) to disentangle certain threads 
he has woven together in his scheme of higher education. The Republic is a 
long book, and Plato saves space by treating concurrently themes which a 
modern writer would keep apart. It is hardly too much to say that Plato, at 
the height of his powers, never wasted a word; whereas many readers of 
Book VII must have been troubled by an impression, which the 
commentaries do nothing to remove, that dialectic is described over and 
over again for no clear reason. I hope to show that each of these 
descriptions has a special purpose and meaning, which can be distinguished 
when they are assigned to two programmes, one of education, the other of 
research, with different aims and methods. 


I. ‘NOESIS’ AND ‘DIANOIA’ 


In setting forth the analogy between the Good and the sun, Plato has drawn 
the main distinction,! already familiar, between the objects of intelligence 
(vonta), namely the Ideas—Good, Beautiful, and the rest—and the many 
things seen or otherwise perceived (aio@ntd). The diagram of the Line again 
divides each region into two. There are four corresponding ‘mental 


experiences’ (na@juata év tf woxrj, 511d). We are not concerned with the two 
lowest, confined to perception of, and beliefs about, sense objects, but only 
with the two highest, noesis and dianoia, whose field is the intelligible. This 
is the first place where Plato contrasts two modes of operation of the 
reasoning part of the soul. The distinction is then allowed to lapse in the 
long review of the mathematical sciences in VII, where, with Plato's usual 
avoidance of technical language, vonotc, didvoia, and Aoy.oud¢ are synonyms, 
all meaning reflection or intelligence or abstract thinking! But noesis and 
dianoia become distinct again in the subsequent accounts of dialectic 
(53 1d—535a). What is the ground of the distinction? 

It first occurs in the contrast of mathematics and dialectic (510b—511e). 
Here it will be convenient to keep apart four elements in the contrast: (a) 
Objects; (b) Methods of procedure; (c) Movements of thought, deductive 
and intuitive, shown in the procedures; (d) States of mind, characteristic of 
the mathematician and of the accomplished dialectician. 

(a) Objects. Where the intelligible section is subdivided, clearly some 
distinction of objects is meant. I agree with critics who hold that nothing 
here points to a class of mathematical numbers and figures intermediate 
between Ideas and sensible things. Further, whatever may be said elsewhere 
about the extent of the intelligible world, the only Ideas that figure in the 
whole scheme of education are the moral (507b) and the mathematical 
(510d) Ideas. These, and truths about them, form, so far as can be seen, the 
whole relevant content of the intelligible realm. It appears also that the 
moral Ideas are not a higher class, apprehended by noesis, the mathematical 
a lower, apprehended by dianoia; for the mathematical can be objects of 
noesis when seen ‘in connection with a first principle’ (vontwv évtwy peta 
dpxric, 511d). What difference, then, is there in the objects? 

The only distinction indicated is not a difference of higher and lower, but 
lies in the natures of the two classes of Ideas. Mathematics can use ‘visible 
images’: a number can be represented by a collection of things, a square by 
a picture. Such aids have always been employed; the mathematician is not 
blamed here for using them; he knows he is not thinking of these collections 
and pictures, but of Ideas (510d). Of moral Ideas there are no visible 
images; their likenesses (eixévec) in this world are invisible properties of 
souls (402c). Hence it is harder to see the difference between the justice of a 
particular action or character and Justice itself than to distinguish two 
apples from the number 2, also represented by other visible pairs. 


Accordingly, mathematics serves as the easiest bridge from the sense world 
to the intelligible, and should precede the study of moral Ideas The 
distinction of objects is a matter of expediency in teaching and of no further 
importance for our purpose.2 

(b) Procedures. The contrast of the two procedures, in mathematics and 
dialectic, does not correspond to the difference, just dismissed, between 
mathematical and moral Ideas. The dialectical procedure will be found to 
apply to both fields of objects. 

Plato first describes the procedure of mathematics and the condition of 
the science in his time. The main point is that the prevailing method is 
deductive, a downward movement from premiss to conclusion: ‘the mind 1s 
constrained to start its investigation from hypotheses, travelling not towards 
a beginning (principle) but towards an end (conclusion)’ (510b). The 
geometer, for instance, takes as hypotheses the figures and three kinds of 
angle, and treating them as known, gives no account of them to himself or 
to others, as if they were evident to anyone. Starting from these hypotheses, 
he ‘proceeds through all the rest and reaches a conclusion upon the question 
he set out to investigate’. 

We must first fix the meaning of ‘hypothesis’ in mathematics. Aristotle 
records two uses of the word, both relevant to Plato's account of 
mathematics and dialectic. He is writing primarily about logic, not 
geometry, and we may take it that his definitions of ‘hypothesis’, 
‘postulate’, ‘axiom’, etc., were current among mathematicians, and 
probably formulated in the Academy. 

(1) The first 1s the ‘hypothesis relative to the pupil’. The word here bears 
its old sense of a supposition ‘suggested’ or ‘put to another person 
(snoti@eoGat ti) for his acceptance as a basis of argument—the sense which 
we shall meet with again in the technique of philosophic conversation.t In 
the middle of a discussion of the basic truths of demonstrative science 
(Anal. Post., 1, 10), Aristotle recalls this usage. ‘That which is capable of 
proof but assumed by the teacher without proof is, if the pupil believes and 
accepts it, hypothesis—that 1s, relatively to the pupil; if the pupil has no 
opinion or a contrary opinion on the matter, the same assumption is a 
postulate.’ Here the making of an hypothesis is simply an expedient in 
conversational teaching. Any proposition in the science may, on some 
occasion, be taken as an assumption by agreement* between teacher and 


pupil. 


A special case falling under the head of the ‘relative’ or ad hoc 
hypothesis is any assumption made with a view to the solution of a 
problem. This procedure ‘by way of hypothesis’ is illustrated at Meno 86e 
ff., where the geometer, asked whether a given area can be inscribed in the 
form of a triangle in a given circle, replies that he does not know yet, but 
thinks he has a hypothesis that will be useful: only if the given area is of 
such and such a kind can the inscription be made. “Accordingly, by using an 
hypothesis, I am ready to tell you what results—whether the thing is 
possible or not.’ This is an example of 6topioud¢ “the determination of the 
conditions or limits of the possibility of a solution of the problem, whether 
in its original form or in the form to which it is reduced.’4 The process (to 
which we shall return later) is analytical, involving the divination of a 
premiss that must be true if the required conclusion is to follow. The 
method can be applied to the problems presented by observed facts in 
nature. Thus Plato is said to have set the Academy the problem of finding 
out on what assumptions (tivwv bnotedévtwv) the apparent irregularity of the 
heavenly bodies’ movements can be reconciled with the real regularity so as 
to “save the appearances’. The Republic says that the treatment of 
‘problems’ should figure, not only in geometry, but in astronomical inquiry 
(530b) and in harmonics (531c). 

(2) The science itself, on the other hand, has its own hypotheses (in a 
narrow sense), which are not ‘relative’, but basic truths (dpya‘). Aristotle2 
explains that any demonstrative science must start from necessary truths 
taken as indemonstrable. Thus geometry takes for granted (AauBdéver), 
besides the common axioms, (a) the definitions of its subject-matter 
(magnitude) and of certain ‘essential attributes’ of magnitude, such as 
‘straight’, ‘triangular’, and (b) the existence of magnitude and of certain 
other primary things corresponding to the definitions, viz., points and lines. 
The existence of everything else e.g., the various figures and_ their 
properties, has to be proved by constructions and demonstration. 
Definitions are not hypotheses: they do not assert the existence of anything, 
but only state a meaning that must be understood. Hypotheses are 
assumptions of the existence of things defined. 

In speaking of the hypotheses of mathematics (510c), Plato primarily 
means the ‘absolute’ kind of hypothesis, not the ‘relative’. He seems, 
moreover, like Aristotle, to restrict ‘hypotheses’ to assumptions of existence 
and not to include definitions; a definition in mathematics is itself an 


‘account’ (Adyoc) of the meaning of a term, and no ‘account of it’ can be 
demanded. His instances are ‘odd and even (arithmetic), the figures and 
three kinds of angles (geometry), and other kindred things in each branch of 
study’ (510c). According to Aristotle, arithmetic and geometry assume the 
meaning (definition) of odd and even, etc., straight and triangular, etc., but 
the existence of these things should be demonstrated. The only things 
whose existence these sciences are entitled to take for granted as ultimate 
hypotheses are the unit (arithmetic) and magnitude, points, and lines 
(geometry). He thus would agree with Plato in condemning mathematicians 
who should treat as ultimate hypotheses the existence of ‘odd and even, the 
figures and three kinds of angles’. 

Probably Plato has in mind also the original meaning of bnotiéec@a, 
thinks of the mathematician's assumptions as put to the learner for 
acceptance in the process of instruction. The whole description would fit 
the conversational method of teaching. When he says, ‘starting from the 
hypotheses, they go through all the rest and reach a conclusion 
6uoAoyoupévwc’, ambiguous word may mean either that the whole 
demonstration hangs together consistently (though it hangs, so to say, in the 
air so long as the hypothesis is not proved), or that it rests on agreement 
teacher and pupil to accept the hypothesis. The same ambiguity recurs at 
533c, ‘How can such opodoyia (consistency or agreement) ever become 
knowledge?’ 

Geometry still awaited its codification by Euclid. Solid geometry had 
‘not yet been discovered’ in Socrates’ time (528b), and was in process of 
being discovered at the Academy when the Republic was written. The 
textbook of geometry for the Academy was to be the work of Plato's pupils, 
Theudius of Magnesia and others; when written, it was a less perfect 
structure than Euclid's Elements.1 At present the science consisted of a 
number of theorems, with alternative proofs established by various 
mathematicians using different hypotheses; the theorem had not yet been 
fitted together in a single chain of deduction. No one had reduced the 
primitive hypotheses of the science itself to the smallest possible number, or 
made out what they were. Plato saw that hypotheses such as those he 
mentioned ought not to be laid down as ‘evident to everyone’ or taken as 
principles of which no account could rightly be demanded. They could be 
traced back to a higher principle. We should then arrive at the genuine 
hypotheses (or hypothesis) of the science itself. Thence the whole structure 


could be deduced in a single chain of reasoning, and the gaps between the 
scattered theorems filled in. Arithmetic and the other branches will be 
submitted to the same treatment. This belongs to the programme of research 
that will be outlined. 

Turning from the deductive procedure of mathematics to the description 
of dialectic (511b), we find that the ascent to the first principle is part of the 
task of dialectic, whose procedure in criticising the current hypotheses of 
mathematics will thus be in the reverse direction. In mathematical proof the 
mind ‘travels’ down through an argument limited by the premisses assumed 
‘as if the mind could not mount above its hypotheses’ (twv bnodgcewv 
dvwtéopw éxBaivev, 51la). Dialectic includes an opposite movement of 
thought, upwards, ‘treating its hypotheses not as principles but literally as 
hypo-theses, positions laid down like steps! which discourse can mount 
upon and take off from in order that, advancing all the way to that which 
rests on no hypothesis*—to the principle of the whole—it may apprehend 
that’. We shall discuss later the scope of research in the dialectical criticism 
of mathematical hypotheses. Here we must consider the two contrasted 
movements—downwards in mathematical deduction, upwards in dialectical 
criticism. 

(c) The Two Movements of Thought. 1 shall argue that, where Plato 
observes a distinction between noesis and dianoia, noesis (in one of its 
senses) means the upward movement of intuition, dianoia (in one of its 
senses) the downward movement of reasoning in deductive argument. 

Plato realised that the mind must possess the power of taking a step or 
leap upwards from the conclusion to the premiss implied in it. The prior 
truth cannot, of course, be deduced or proved from the conclusion; it must 
be grasped (dyao@a, 511b) by an act of analytical penetration. Such an act is 
involved in the solution ‘by way of hypothesis’ at Meno 86, already quoted; 
the geometer directly perceives, without discursive argument, that a prior 
condition must be satisfied if the desired construction is to follow. Now ina 
certain passage Proclus has been understood to associate Plato's method of 
dialectical ascent to genuine principles with the method of analysis in 
geometry. After mentioning a contemporary with an exceptional gift for 
obtaining the required result from the fewest possible principles, without 
working by method, Proclus adds: ‘Nevertheless certain methods have been 
handed down. The finest is the method which by means of analysis carries 
the thing sought up to an acknowledged principle (én’ dpeynv duodoyoupévnv 


dvadyouoa T6 Cntobuevov); a method which Plato, as they say, communicated to 
Leodamas, and by which the latter too is said to have discovered many 
things in geometry’! Sir Thomas Heath remarks: 


‘Analysis being according to the ancient view nothing more than a 
series of successive reductions of a theorem or problem till it is finally 
reduced to a theorem or problem already known, it is difficult to see in 
what Plato's supposed discovery could have consisted; for analysis in 
this sense must have been frequently used in earlier investigations [of 
which examples are given]. On the other hand, Proclus's language 
suggests that what he had in mind was the philosophical method 
described in the passage of the Republic [511b], which of course does 
not refer to mathematical analysis at all; 1t may therefore well be that 
the idea that Plato discovered the method of analysis is due to a 
misapprehension. But analysis and synthesis following each other are 
related in the same way as the upward and downward progressions in 
the dialectician's intellectual method. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that Plato's achievement was to observe the importance, from the point 
of view of logical rigour, of the confirmatory synthesis following 
analysis.’ 


No doubt Plato did not invent the method of analysis; but the connection 
with dialectical method is closer than is here suggested. Plato may well 
have been the first to recognise as distinct the movement of thought 
involved in what Aristotle calls the ‘analysis of a mathematical diagram’. 
Describing deliberation, which proposes an end to be achieved by action 
and then works backwards along the chain of means to that end, till it 
reaches, as a first link in the chain, an action that can be at once performed, 
Aristotle compares this regressive process in the solution of a practical 
problem to ‘analysing a mathematical diagram’, where the last step in the 
analysis becomes the first in the construction that follows. The Paraphrast 
adds a description of the subsequent deduction: ‘the mathematician having 
reached the last step in his analysis, then assumes that, and, travelling from 
it through the other steps, so demonstrates the conclusion proposed’ 1 

The process of ‘analysing a diagram’ is described in a curious passage 
where Aristotle, with instructive ambiguity, uses the word diagramma so 


that commentators doubt whether he means geometrical proofs (Bonitz) or 
geometrical constructions (Ross).2 


Met., 1051a, 21, ‘Diagrammata are discovered by an activity. For it 
is by dividing (drawing lines in the given figure) that people discover 
them. If they had already been divided, they would have been obvious; 
as it is, they are present potentially. Why are the angles of the triangle 
equal to two right angles? Because the angles about one point are 
equal to two right angles. So if the line parallel to the side had already 
been drawn, the reason would have been immediately plain to 
inspection. . . . Clearly, then, the potentially existing (diagrammata) 
are discovered by being brought into actuality. The reason is that the 
activity is intuition’ (or, reading 4 voéno évépyerca with Ross, ‘the 
intuition employed 1s an activity’). 


‘If they (the “diagrams” = the given figures) had already been divided, 
they (the “diagrams” = geometrical constructions or proofs) would have 
been obvious.’ Aristotle uses the word diagramma to mean: (1) the given 
figure, in which the divisions exist potentially; (2) the figure completed by 
making the divisions actual and thus exhibiting the proof in a picture, so 
that one has only to look at it to see the reason (prior truth) actually 
displayed in the construction itself; and (3) the proof whose ‘elements’ are 
so made obvious to inspection. What concerns us is the process by which 
the reason or prior truth is discerned. The geometer contemplates the given 
figure, a triangle, either drawn on paper or in the mind's eye. Knowing 
already that the angles about a single point are equal to two right angles 
(Eucl., 1, 13), he divines that this prior truth is latent in the given figure 
(6vvduet évundpyet). He makes it explicit by producing the base of his triangle 
and drawing the line parallel to the side (A Z). He thus brings this 
‘element’ in the demonstration into actual existence, making it visible to 
simple inspection. He has next to demonstrate that he has solved his 
problem. Having laid bare the ‘elements’ needed to compose the proof, and 
ascertained that they are all theorems previously established, he will now 
frame his demonstration in full discursive form—a deduction starting from 
the hypothesis, “Let there be a triangle ABO (Eucl., I, 32). Aristotle speaks 
elsewhere of the ‘elements of diagrammata and of demonstrations in 
general’ as analogous to the elements into which bodies are said to be 


ultimately divisible. They are ‘the primary demonstrations contained in a 
larger number of consequent demonstrations’! The title of Euclid's 
Elements preserves this meaning. 

Themistius? defines analysis as ‘assuming a true conclusion and then 
discovering the premisses by which it is inferred’. Where the problem is a 
construction, the geometer may start by contemplating a picture of the 
conclusion desired. In the Meno instance, he would draw the given 
rectangle and a triangle inscribed in the given circle, and then consider what 
properties his rectangle must have. Those properties are ‘elements’ in the 
solution. Thus he takes the construction to pieces. The opposite process is 
synthesis, “putting together’ this element and others in the proper deductive 
order. So Aristotle says that one may ‘analyse a diagram and not be able to 
put it together again’.+ Each step in the demonstration is a component 
‘contained in’ the complete diagramma (diagram, construction, proof). 

Pappus (VII, Introd.) gives a clear account of Analysis and Synthesis, 
which has been lamentably misunderstood: 

‘The Treasury of Analysis is a collection of material specially provided 
for those who, after doing the ordinary elements, wish to acquire, in dealing 
with lines (as distinct from problems in sciences other than geometry), a 
power of discovering the solutions of problems proposed to them. ... 


‘Analysis is the procedure which starts from the desired conclusion, 
taken as agreed, through the succession of sequent steps (61a twv é&rj¢ 
dxoAov@wv—steps that in Analysis are traversed upwards, from each 
proposition to a prior proposition implied in it) to something agreed 
upon in Synthesis (some proposition previously proved and now 
admitted). For in Analysis we suppose (ono@guevor) the desired result to 
be already accomplished, and look for that (prior proposition) from 
which it results, and then again for the prior proposition leading to 
that, until, by tracing our steps backwards in this way, we meet with 
something already known or holding the rank of a first principle. Such 
a method we call ‘Analysis’ as being a ‘solution backwards’ (dvanaAtv 
Avowv). 

‘In Synthesis, on the other hand, reversing the process, we take as 
already done the last step reached in the Analysis; the steps that 
followed one another in the former (upward) process (ta éndpeva éxe?) 
we here put into their natural (logical) order as leading on one to 


another (downwards), and put them together one after another; so 
finally we arrive at the establishment of the desired result. This we call 
Synthesis.’ 

Analysis, he continues, is either (a) theoretical (to prove a theorem) 
or (b) problematical (to solve a problem of construction). ‘(a) In the 
theoretical kind we assume the conclusion sought as existent and true; 
and then, through the sequent steps, taken as true and as hypothetically 
existing (Wo dAndwv kai wo ~ott Kad’ Undbeciv—these assumptions of 
existence are as yet unproved hypotheses awaiting confirmation in the 
Synthesis), advance (upwards) as far as something admitted (some 
proposition, true or false, admitted to be implied, as a necessary 
premiss or “element", in the conclusion we started from). Then, if (1) 
that admitted thing is true, the conclusion sought will be true also, and 
the demonstration will correspond, in the reverse order, to the Analysis 
(the Synthesis traverses the same series of steps, but in deductive 
order); but if (2) we come upon something admitted that is false, the 
conclusion sought will also be false, (6) In the problematical kind, we 
assume the (construction) propounded as if it were known; and next 
advance (upwards) through the sequent steps, taken as true, as far as 
something admitted (a construction, possible or impossible, admitted 
to be a necessary element in the desired construction). Then if (1) the 
admitted thing is possible and obtainable—"given", as _ the 
mathematicians say—the construction propounded will be possible 
too, and once more the demonstration will correspond, in the reverse 
order, to the Analysis; but if (2) we come upon something admitted 
that is impossible, the problem also will be impossible. ’! 


It is quite possible to accept the statement that Plato ‘discovered’ the 
method of Analysis, in the same sense as Aristotle discovered the 
syllogism; that is to say, he was the first to reflect upon the process of 
thought involved and to describe it in contrast with the process of Synthesis. 
And it is certain that in his account of the dialectical ascent Plato is 
describing the upward movement of thought which has been illustrated 
from geometrical analysis. Since he assigns the mental experience called 
noesis to the corresponding section of the Line, it seems justifiable to say 
that the intuition used in this upward spring of thought is one of the 
meanings of noesis. | cannot point to a passage where the word must have 


this sense to the exclusion of its more general uses, but that 1s because Plato 
constantly substitutes the metaphors of ‘grasping’ (dyao@a.) and ‘seeing’ 
(kati6etv, Oedob, etc.), for voeiv in this sense. The important thing is not the 
name, but the fact that the intuitive movement is unmistakably recognised. 
For similar reasons I infer that the deductive reasoning characteristic of 
mathematical procedure is one of the meanings of dianoia. Noesis is an 
immediate act of vision; the ascent is made by one or more sudden leaps. 
Dianoia, on the other hand, is a continuous process; the mind ‘journeys’ 
(nopevouévn, 510b) along a path of discourse which the reasoner ‘traverses’ 
(6tegt6vtec¢ ta Aoind, 510d) from beginning to end. 

The next point to be noted is that the dialectical method includes also a 
downward process following after the ascent to the principle. The 
description continues: ‘having grasped the first principle, turning back 
again and holding to that which depends on it, then and only then discourse 
may descend to a conclusion, making no use at all of any sensible thing, but 
only of Ideas (passing) through Ideas to Ideas, and end with Ideas’. The 
whole of this first account of dialectic 1s closely compressed and framed in 
terms chosen to fit the dialectical treatment either of mathematics or of the 
moral Ideas. As we shall see later, where the two fields are separately 
considered, the procedure is not altogether the same in both. But both 
movements of thought are employed in both fields of objects. Neither the 
analytical power of noesis nor the process of deductive reasoning is limited 
to mathematical objects; and ‘hypotheses’ (though of a different sort) are 
used in the effort to define moral Ideas and are subjected to criticism. 

Even in mathematics we can conceive the geometer as dispensing with 
diagrams, visible or imagined, and contemplating the Idea of the triangle— 
the essential nature of all triangles (of which in fact no picture can be made 
without adding irrelevant properties, ‘equilateral’, ‘scalene’, or ‘isosceles’). 
This nature is I believe, conceived by Plato and Aristotle as containing 
implicit in itself all the ‘essential properties’ that can be drawn out and 
demonstrated in the indefinite chain of theorems about the triangle. The 
problem was something to be done; its solution was the fruit of action 
(npéttew)! brought out into actual existence the elementary constructions 
divined by intuition as latent in the given figure, and exhibited them in a 
completed diagram. The ‘theorem’ is the fruit of contemplation (Gewpeiv), 
which penetrates by intuition to the latent properties ‘contained in’ the 
essence. The ‘demonstration’ (and6etét¢) the exhibition of these properties as 


belonging to the essence, in the form of explicit statements set out in logical 
sequence, deductive or syllogistic. 

Further, not only mathematical Ideas like the Triangle, but moral (and 
other) Ideas are genera, which can be conceived as containing, potentially 
latent within them, the species. These species are made explicit in the 
tabular Division (6ta(peoic), aiming at a definition that will isolate the lowest 
species from every other species. When dialectical method is applied to the 
definition of an Idea, the ascent is made by the ‘synoptic’ act of divining by 
intuition the unity pervading a manifold ‘gathered together’ (ovvaywy/). This 
unity becomes the ‘genus’ that must stand at the head of the table. The 
downward process is ‘Division’, discerning ‘differences’ within this unity 
and arranging them in proper logical sequence.” An analogy between these 
upward and downward movements in obtaining definitions and the upward 
and downward movements of the geometer's analysis and synthesis in 
obtaining constructions was perceived by Proclus. Hence the passage above 
quoted (p. 43) goes on to connect the Platonic Division of genus into 
species with the solution of a problem by construction: 


‘The second is the method of Division, which divides into its parts 
(species) the genus proposed for consideration (as a result of previous 
ouvaywyh), gives a starting-point for the demonstration by means of the 
elimination of the other elements in the construction of what is 
proposed, which method also Plato extolled as being of assistance in 
all sciences.’ 


To Proclus the dialectician's contemplation of the genus proposed for 
division seemed analogous to the geometer's contemplation of his given 
figure. The final definition of the species sets out in explicit form (Adyoc) the 
elements (differences) contained in the essence defined, as the geometer's 
completed diagram exhibits the elements in the demonstration. Each, in 
reaching his results, eliminates, step by step, irrelevant elements: the 
dialectician, as he selects each differentia, rejects its alternative; the 
geometer retains only the elements that will figure in his demonstration and 
rejects others that occur to him but are found not to lead to his conclusion.t 
(d) States of mind. It remains to note another use of the words noesis (or 
nous) and dianoia. Glaucon says he understands the account of dialectic as 
meaning that ‘the field of the real and intelligible as studied by the science 


(émotrun) of dialectic has a clearer truth (cagéotepov) than what is studied by 
the mathematical “arts” as they are called, whose hypotheses are taken as 
starting-points’; and that ‘although students are compelled in studying these 
arts to use abstract reasoning (d:avo(a) and not the senses, yet, because they 
proceed from hypotheses without going up to a first principle, they do not, 
you think, come to have nous (vobv ioyewv), albeit their objects can be objects 
of nous in connection with a first principle (Katto vontuv dvtwv Eta apyrjc). I 
understand you to describe the state of mind (ic) of geometers and other 
mathematicians as not nous but dianoia, regarding dianoia as something 
between belief and nous’ (511c—d). Later, the mathematician is said to live 
in a sort of dream, not seeing reality with waking vision (533b); his so- 
called knowledge is not science (émotrun) but only dianoia (533d). 

The contrast between the two states of mind may be illustrated from the 
Meno. The slave who is there questioned? at first produces false beliefs 
about the solution of the problem, then true beliefs; but these will become 
knowledge only when he has been taken through the proof repeatedly and 
grasped its logical necessity ‘by reflection on the reason’ (aitia¢ Aoytopu)). 
The mathematician and his pupil in the Republic have done all this, but now 
Plato will not call their state of mind ‘scientific knowledge’ or nous, 
because the reason they have reflected upon is an assumption that is not 
either demonstrated or seen to be indemonstrable. Their intellectual 
understanding of a coherent, but isolated, piece of deductive reasoning is 
dianoia; they will not ‘come to have nous’ or genuine knowledge until they 
have gone up to intuitive apprehension of the indemonstrable principle of 
their whole science. By nous, here and later, Plato means the perfectly clear 
vision, or unshakable grasp, of the completed structure of mathematical 
truth, through all the ramifications so far discovered, as illuminated from 
above, by the light of the ultimate premiss, intuitively seen and such that it 
cannot be questioned. So long as bits of the structure are allowed to depend 
on questionable hypotheses, there will be an atmosphere of dimness and 
uncertainty in the state of mind. The structure might fall, should the 
premisses prove to be unwarranted; and anyhow the truth of the 
assumptions is not either proved or certainly ‘clear to anyone’. The intuition 
of the ultimate premiss will dispel this mist of uncertainty and irradiate the 
whole science. The mathematician will then ‘come to have nous’, the state 
of mind compared to vision, no longer in a dream, but in the light of day. 


Conclusions. | conclude that the terms noesis and dianoia, where a 
distinction is observed between them, are used in several senses, just as the 
curious name ¢ixaota for the fourth ‘mental experience’ includes ‘perception 
of images’ and ‘guess-work’ (the prisoners in the Cave watch the sequence 
of the passing shadows, and divine which will come next, 516c—d).* Noesis 
means: (A) generally, as opposed to aio@naic or 66a, the cognition of any 
objects or truths in the intelligible realm; (B) as opposed to dianoia, (1) the 
intuitive act of apprehending, by an upward leap, an Idea or a prior truth 
implicit in a conclusion (for this sense é&wao@a, KatidEv, GedoOa, etc., are 
usually substituted for voeiv); (2) the state of mind (properly called vodv éyeww 
or émothun) of one who sees with perfect clearness a completed structure of 
truth illuminated by the unquestionable principle. Dianoia means: (A) 
generally, ‘abstract thinking’ (with vénoig and Aoyoud¢ as synonyms); (B) 
opposed to noesis, (1) downward movement of understanding following a 
deductive argument from premiss to conclusion; (2) the uncertain state of 
mind of one whose so-called ‘knowledge’ consists only of isolated chains 
of reasoning depending on an assumption either not demonstrated or not 
seen to be indemonstrable. There are many degrees of dimness in this 
twilight; but, if perfect enlightenment has never been attained, all human 
knowledge moves in this region of dream. All our own mathematical 
knowledge still lies somewhere in the vast range between a child's ‘true 
belief’ that two and two make four and the perfect comprehension, not yet 
(I gather) certainly achieved by any human intellect, of all the logical 
concepts and propositions implied in 2 + 2 = 4. 


Il. THE PROGRAMMES OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


We need not linger over the allegory of the Cave, symbolising the whole 
process of education from the most naive acceptance of any appearance at 
its face value up to the apprehension of the first principle of reality and 
truth. Emphasis falls on the need to accustom the soul's eye to the light 
gradually, by training in mathematics before dialectical canvassing of moral 
Ideas is allowed.t 

Next comes the review of the mathematical sciences. Here Plato speaks 
as head of the Academy, a school of statesmen directed by men engaged in 
the advance of theoretical knowledge. His two interests—education and 
research—become distinguishable. Not that they could ever be separated: 


the researcher is always learning, and in communicating his results he is 
teaching; while the student who follows those results is exercising the same 
faculties in rediscovering them. Plato, moreover, with his belief in teaching 
by conversation, aimed at a closer co-operation of researcher and pupil than 
can often be achieved in a modern university. In the plan of the Republic the 
interest in education overshadows research. Despite all this, the distinction 
is clearer in his text than in the commentaries. 

As each branch of mathematics is considered, its utility in educating the 
mind to abstract thought is contrasted with the vulgar utility of calculation 
for counting objects, of geometry for land-measurement, and so on. At the 
same time, the gap that should be filled by solid geometry is indicated, and 
the backwardness of research is attributed to the fact that no city holds these 
studies in honour. The studies are hard and ‘researchers need a director 
(émotdtov 6govta oi Cntobvtec), without whom they are not likely to make 
discoveries’. It is not easy to find one, ‘and even supposing him to arise, we 
vov yet, men who are inclined to research would be too conceited to follow 
his guidance’ (528b). Plato must have enjoyed framing the studied 
ambiguities forced on him by his dramatic method. Socrates means: ‘as 
things are (the state taking no interest), a director, even if he arose, would 
not be obeyed’. Plato means: ‘and even if a director should arise, as in fact 
he has, he would not be obeyed’. Athens, in a word, would do well to 
encourage the Academy, and in Plato and his colleagues she has directors of 
research ready to hand. All through what follows, Plato, while laying down 
a curriculum of education for the Academy and for the ideal philosopher, at 
the same time indicates a programme for the advance of knowledge. I shall 
try, so far as possible, to disentangle the two. 

The Curriculum of Mathematical Education (536d—537c). The stages of 
education up to the point where dialectic begins are set out as follows: 


(1) The elementary education in music and gymnastic has already 
been outlined in [-III. 

(2) 536d—537a. All the studies in the mathematical nponadefa to 
dialectic are to be introduced to children up to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen in the form of play, not of compulsion. (The kindergarten 
methods of Laws 819b ff.—lessons in counting apples and wreaths or 
in grouping athletes in pairs and byes, lessons in weights and 
measures, etc.—will be used at the earliest stage. More advanced 


exercises will gradually wean the mind from dealing with apples and 
diagrams to thinking about abstract numbers and ideal figures. Then, 
as ever since, pupils would be taken through operations and proofs 
already set down in textbooks.) 

(3) 537b. Then follow two or three years of ‘gymnastic’ training, too 
severe to allow of intellectual effort at the same time. 

(4) 537c. At the age of twenty a select number will be promoted to 
ten years’ study of the same mathematical sciences from a ‘synoptic’ 
or comparative point of view. ‘They must bring together the scattered 
pieces of mathematical learning (té yd6nv yaOruata) they have acquired 
as children into a comprehensive view (odvowv) of the relationship of 
these studies to one another and to the nature of reality.’ Only so will 
their knowledge be securely established (BéBatoc). Moreover, this test 
will reveal which of them are capable of going on to dialectic, where a 
comprehensive view, seeing many things together and finding in them 
a unity, is essential (6 ydo ovvontixoc biadextiKéc). This passage echoes 
531c—d: the labour spent on the pursuit of all branches of mathematics 
will be profitable only if it leads up to reflection on their 
interconnection and relationship. No further details are given; but the 
length of time allowed—ten years—implies that these mature students 
will be initiated into the results of advanced mathematical research, 
which, as will be seen, aims precisely at the co-ordination of 
mathematical truth in all branches. Some might begin to advance 
knowledge themselves. The training is such as is given to students for 
honours in mathematics at a modern university. Then, as now, it could 
consist almost entirely in taking fresh students over ground already 
explored. 


Preliminary Description of Moral Dialectic in Education (531d—532d). 
The first mention of the ‘synoptic’ study of mathematics (531d) is followed 
by a preliminary description of moral dialectic as the final stage of 
education. The dialectician is one who can ‘give and receive an account’ of 
what he knows. He advances like the prisoner taken outside the Cave, who 
attempts to look at real things, at the stars, and finally at the sun itself. So 
the dialectician ‘attempts, without using the senses, by means of discourse, 
to start (doudv*) towards each form of reality, not giving up until he 
apprehends by pure intuition (avt/j vorioe: AdBn) the nature of the Good 


itself’. He will then be ‘at the culminating point of the intelligible realm’ 
(én’ abt yiyvetat tu Tob vontod téAet). This journey, we are told, is dialectic; 
the earlier mathematical discipline corresponds to the journey up the 
interior of the Cave and to the habituation of the eye to the daylight by 
looking first at shadows and reflections in the world outside. The effect of 
such discipline has been to lift up ‘the highest thing in the soul towards the 
vision of the highest thing in reality’. 

Here (532d) there is a pause. Glaucon next asks for a further account of 
dialectic on the same scale as the review of the mathematical sciences: 
‘what is the manner of its working, into how many kinds (éi6n) is it divided, 
and what are its methods (660/)?’ Socrates replies that Glaucon will not be 
able to follow him further: “You would no longer be seeing an image of 
what we are speaking of, but the truth itself (avtd to dAnééc). The refusal 
partly means that no complete account of the kinds and methods of dialectic 
can be given here without going beyond the scope of the Republic into a 
full statement of the theory of Ideas. But Socrates’ words recall Diotima's 
warning on the threshold of the ‘Greater Mysteries’. Why ‘the truth itself 
is represented as mysterious we shall see later. What now concerns us is 
Glaucon's suggestion that there is more than one kind kind of dialectic, and 
more than one method. As I read the following context, Plato does in fact 
briefly describe, so far as necessary limitations permit, two distinct kinds 
and methods, proper to research (and incidentally to education) in (a) the 
mathematical and (6) the moral fields respectively. 

(a) Dialectic in Mathematical Research (533a—534b). In this section there 
is no mention of the Good, but only of the truth (to dAnééc) and reality (td 
év). It gives a classification of the arts and sciences in an order of merit; 
describes the perfecting of mathematical science by dialectical criticism of 
the hypotheses in use; and revives the contrast between the existing 
mathematician's state of mind (dianoia) and the higher condition of 
illuminated understanding formerly called noesis (or vodv éxew), now called 
‘scientific knowledge’ (émotrun). 

The drift is as follows. The power of dialectic alone can reveal the truth 
to one versed in mathematical science: there is no other way. No one will 
deny that mathematics (as taught deductively in the nponaéefa) will not 
suffice to lead to a grasp of the true nature of its objects; some other method 
is required. None of the other existing ‘arts’ will be of any use; some are 
concerned with human beliefs and desires, others with the production of 


natural or artificial things, or with the care of them when produced. (This 
covers all the arts practised in the world of appearance: the fine (mimetic) 
arts, agriculture, manufacture, medicine, gymnastic, etc.) There remain 
mathematics—geometry and the rest. These ‘arts’ have been described as 
‘laying hold of something of reality’, but we observe that they are in a sort 
of dream and cannot see reality with waking vision, so long as the 
hypotheses in use are allowed to remain untouched and mathematicians can 
give no account of them. The true first principle is still unknown, and the 
conclusions and the whole texture (of deductive demonstration) consist of 
elements that are not known. ‘How can such dyodoyia (agreement or 
consistency) be called knowledge (émotrjun)?’ The dialectical method alone 
proceeds, by the abolition of the hypotheses (tac bnobécetc avaipotoa), to the 
first principle, in order to make itself secure (iva BeBawwonta). It makes use 
of mathematics as aiding in its work of clearing the eye of the soul and 
gently drawing it upwards. But the mathematical ‘arts’ in their present 
condition ought not to be called ‘sciences’ (émotriuac). The state of mind of 
one who only studies existing mathematics is mere dianoia—clearer than 
‘belief, but dimmer than knowledge. Finally, ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’ 
(émotrjun) 1s substituted for noesis to designate (in this context) the highest 
‘mental experience’, noesis being recalled to its first general use—cognition 
of any objects in the intelligible realm, as opposed to 66&a, cognition of the 
world of becoming. 

The whole of this passage is concerned solely with turning mathematics 
into a genuine science by reducing it from an assemblage of scattered 
theorems, or chains of theorems, resting on unproved but demonstrable 
hypotheses, to a single chain depending on a single principle. No other form 
of science is even hinted at here or elsewhere in these Books. To say that 
‘such a unification of the sciences as the Republic contemplates would 
require a combination of the reduction of mathematics to logic with the 
Cartesian reduction of the natural sciences to geometry’! is to overlay 
Plato's simple programme with schemes of which he had, and could have 
had, no conception. In his view what we call the ‘natural sciences’ had no 
existence as distinct from the lower arts (medicine and the rest), which he 
has dismissed as concerned only with the world of becoming. Further, no 
science of logic existed; Plato was beginning to discover one, but with no 
very clear notion of what he was doing. It is fantastic to allege that ‘a part, 
and not the most important part, of what the Republic understands by 


“dialectic"’ is ‘just that reduction of mathematics to rigorous deduction 
from expressly formulated logical premisses by exactly specified logical 
methods of which the work of Peano, Frege, Whitehead, and Russell has 
given us a magnificent example’.2 If Plato could have conceived such a 
reduction of mathematics to logic, the world would not have waited two 
thousand years for Peano and the rest to dethrone the logic of Aristotle. 

What is contemplated in the Republic is something much simpler though 
still, for Plato's time, a vision of magnificent range. The task is limited to 
mathematics, but it covers the whole of that field. Plato always speaks of a 
single principle at the head of the entire structure, not of such a collection of 
primitive concepts and assumptions as we find in Mr. Russell's Principia. 
The task of dialectical research is to get back, not merely (as Aristotle 
would have said) to the genuine hypotheses of each branch, but to the 
single principle of all mathematical deduction, and thereby ‘abolish’ the 
indefinite collection of unproved assumptions then in use. The one basic 
truth (a¢py/) of all science will itself ‘rest on no hypothesis’ (dvund6etoc), but 
be intuitively known with perfect clearness and unshakable certainty. 

We can, moreover, state what this ultimate hypothesis will be. Since it is 
single, all the five sciences must be reducible to a single chain of reasoning, 
in the order of increasing complexity starting with arithmetic.2 Now, 
according to Aristotle, the primitive hypothesis of arithmetic is ‘the 
existence of the unit’ (or of ‘units’)! Plato in his latest phase derived 
numbers from the One and the Indefinite Dyad’. The second factor, so far as 
numbers are concerned, is the principle of plurality: ‘Each of the numbers, 
in so far as it is a particular number and one and definite, shares in the One; 
in so far as it is divided and is a plurality, in the Indefinite Dyad’.2 If 
plurality can somehow be deduced from ‘the existence of a One’, we can 
dispense with the existence of the Indefinite Dyad as a second primitive 
hypothesis. Now the Parmenides (143) contains an argument which does in 
fact deduce a plurality of numbers from ‘the existence of a One’, as follows. 
The hypothesis that ‘a One exists’ (ei év Zot1v) means that this One has 
existence or partakes of existence (ovoiac uetéxet). The One itself, conceived 
apart from the existence it has, is ‘one thing’ (év). The existence which it 
has is other than it—a second ‘one thing’.4 Also ‘other’ is a third thing, 
distinct from both. Any pair of these three ‘ones’ is two; add a third, and 
you have three. Three is odd, two is even. By multiplication of odd and 
even numbers we can obtain indefinite series of numbers. ‘Therefore if a 


One exists, number also must exist’ (144a). Having thus obtained numbers 
from the single hypothesis ‘a One exists’, the deduction, as it proceeds, 
introduces concepts involving space (oyfua, 145b), motion (145e), and time 
(15le), not as independent hypotheses but as if they were all somehow 
deducible from the original hypothesis. In fact, to obtain ‘by way of 
otherness (negation)’, the Indefinite Dyad of spatial magnitude—’ greater 
and less’ or ‘the unequal’—involves no more difficulty than Plato is 
prepared to face in obtaining the plurality of numbers from the existence of 
a One. Any unit of spatial magnitude is equal to itself, and the positive 
‘equal to’ is equivalent to the negative ‘neither greater nor less than’. 
Motion and time can be obtained in similar ways. I do not suggest that the 
whole deduction as stated in the Parmenides is intended to be valid, but the 
first steps seem to be guaranteed by the Sophist, which again explains that 
any proposition such as ‘a One exists’ involves the recognition of three 
terms: ‘One’, ‘existence’, and ‘otherness’. This is used to convict 
Parmenides of contraction when he asserts the existence of a One and yet 
denies plurality (Soph., 244 ff.). We note that the hypotheses specified at 
510c as illegitimate in arithmetic—the existence of odd and even—are 
‘abolished’ by deduction from ‘the existence of a One’ (Parm., 143d). If it 
is claimed that arguments like the above amount to a ‘reduction of pure 
mathematics to logic’, it may be replied that the whole deduction starts 
from the first hypothesis of arithmetic and falls within the science of 
mathematics itself. 

A passage in Sextus (Adv. math., X., 258-262) may be taken as roughly 
sketching the ascent to the principle as conceived by those who believe in 
‘bodiless Ideas, in Plato's sense’, having an existence prior to that of bodies. 
Platonic Ideas, says Sextus, are not the ultimate principles of things; for, 
though each Idea taken by itself is a One (év), as partaking of one or more 
other Ideas, it is two, or three, or four; so there must be something on a 
higher level of existence (énavaBeBnkdc¢), namely number; by participation in 
which ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, and higher numbers are predicable of Ideas. 
Sextus then describes the ascent from sensible bodies to ‘the One’. Prior to 
sensible bodies are bodiless solid figures; prior to these the surfaces 
composing them; surfaces, again, are composed of lines, and prior to lines 
are numbers. The simplest line cannot be conceived without number: as 
drawn from point to point, it implies ‘two’. And numbers themselves all fall 
under the unit (6n6 to év nentwxaow), ‘for the dyad is one dyad, the triad is 


one thing, a triad, and the decad is a single compendium of number’. Hence 
Pythagoras was moved to declare that the principle of things is the Monad, 
by partaking of which each thing is one: considered in its own nature by 
itself, the Monad is a one, but combined with itself ‘in respect of otherness’ 
it produces what is called the Indefinite Dyad, a thing distinct from all the 
determinate dyads which partake of it. There are thus two principles: the 
first Monad, by partaking of which all arithmetical units are conceived as 
units, and the Indefinite Dyad, of which determinate dyads partake. 

Despite the reference to Pythagoras, all the terminology here is Platonic,+ 
though Sextus’ manner of deriving the Indefinite Dyad from the Monad is 
questionable. I quote the passage as illustrating the ascent from sensible 
bodies through geometry to arithmetic and finally to the dpyr of arithmetic, 
‘the existence of a One’. Plato himself indicates that the most complex 
sciences of the five—astronomy and harmonics—are to be studied in the 
form of problems capable of expression in numbers and their ratios (529d— 
530a, 531c). The Epinomis (990c—991b) elaborates this reduction of all the 
sciences to numerical expression. 

The upshot is that the aim of dialectical research in science, Le. 
mathematics, is first to ascend by analysis to the sole hypothesis, ‘the 
existence of a One’, and then to complete the deduction from it of all 
mathematical truth so far discovered in a single chain of inference. This is a 
task which could be accomplished once for all. The path of further 
discovery in mathematics would then lie in the downward direction, solving 
fresh problems and extending deduction to fresh conclusions indefinitely. 
Little is said about the deductive part of the work, though it falls under the 
description of the downward movement of discourse which ‘having grasped 
the first principle, turns back and, holding by what depends on it, descends 
to a conclusion’ (511b). That is obvious enough, and the main interest is in 
the ascent. We have now formulated the whole task of research in the 
scientific field. 

(b) Dialectic in Moral Research (534b-—d). At 534b Glaucon, ‘so far as he 
can follow’, agrees to this conception of ‘science’. Socrates then starts upon 
another description of dialectic: “And by a dialectician you mean one who 
can take account of the reality of each thing; he who has no account to give 
to himself and others, to that extent has not nous in respect of that thing. — 
Yes.—And is not the same true with regard to the Good?’ Here the Good is 
introduced as another object of which dialectic must give an account, as 


well as of the realities and truths of mathematics. We pass, in fact, to the 
field of moral Ideas. The description of dialectical method which follows, 
exactly fits the familiar Socratic procedure in attempting to define moral 
Ideas, and does not fit the procedure of dialectic in the mathematical field, 
just considered. The dialectician, we are told, must be able to ‘formulate a 
definition of the nature of the Good, isolating it from all other Ideas’ 
(Giopiodo@at TW Adyw and TwWv GAAwy ndvtwv adgEdAwy THv Tob dyaGod i6éav). He 
must, ‘as it were, fight his way through all elenchi, determined to apply the 
test not of appearance (or belief, 66&a) but of reality, and make his way to 
the end through all these e/enchi without sustaining a fall in his discourse’. 
Otherwise, he will know neither goodness itself nor any good thing, but 
only lay hold upon images by belief without knowledge, and sleep away his 
life in a dream, until he passes into that other world where he will sleep for 
ever. The method is ‘question and answer’ (gpwtav kai dnoKpiveo@a). 

Every phrase here fits the technique of Socratic conversation—giving 
and receiving an account by question and answer, in order to reach the 
definition of a moral term after passing through a series of elenchi, and so 
gaining knowledge in place of mere belief. The objective here is a 
definition, not, as in the mathematical field, a primitive hypothesis or 
assumption of existence; and the technique of arriving at correct definitions 
is not the same as that of arriving at the ultimate hypothesis of science. The 
mathematician exercises his analytical faculty in penetrating to a prior truth; 
but he will not have to ‘fight his way’ through a series of elenchi. When he 
‘abolishes’ demonstrable hypotheses, he does so by going behind them and 
showing how they can be obtained by deduction and finally confirmed 
(BeBaobv). But the ‘hypothesis’ of moral dialectic is an hypothesis in the 
original sense—not a true and demonstrable assumption of existence, but an 
inadequate tentative definition, suggested by the respondent, submitted to 
criticism by the questioner in the elenchus, and either amended or 
abandoned altogether. It is transformed or destroyed by criticism, and never 
restored or confirmed by subsequent deduction. Such suggestions are mere 
stepping-stones which are kicked away in the ascent to the correct 
definition. 

In the procedure so often illustrated in the dialogues, the opposite 
movements of intuition and deductive argument both figure at each stage of 
the ascent. Suppose the objective to be the true definition of Justice. The 
respondent puts forward his suggestion (hypothesis) that Justice means 


paying one's debts. He has before his mind a dim vision of what Justice is; 
he tries to see the nature of Justice and to put it into words.! This is an effort 
of intuition, for which xa@opév is often used—an effort to see the unity in a 
number of things. The formula (Adyoc) produced is a bad attempt, an 
imperfect, one-sided account of the nature of Justice. Here the questioner 
intervenes with his elenchus. Taking the suggestion as a supposition, he 
leads the respondent through a deductive argument showing that some 
consequence results which the respondent will see to be unacceptable as 
conflicting with other beliefs he holds as strongly. The first hypothesis is 
now abandoned. The questioner's argument, if skilfully conducted, may 
have brought to light considerations that will help the respondent in his next 
attempt; or the questioner may enlarge the ‘synoptic’ view by an énaxtikdc¢ 
Adyoc, ‘adducing’ instances that have been overlooked. The respondent, by 
another effort of intuition, substitutes a second suggestion. This ought to be 
closer to the true meaning, which he is beginning to discern more clearly. 
The deductive elenchus is once more applied; and so the conversation goes 
on till, after ‘fighting his way through all the elenchi’, the respondent sees 
quite clearly the nature of Justice, and can now ‘isolate it from every other 
Idea’ and circumscribe it in a formula (6topicac@at ty Adyw). In place of mere 
belief, he has knowledge, which the two together have reached by using 
hypotheses as ‘positions laid down for discourse to mount upon and take off 
from’ in a series of leaps, each of which ‘abolishes’ the previous stepping- 
stone.2 

Even so, however, the respondent has as yet only one piece of 
knowledge. He must mount further to the supreme Idea in the moral field, 
and define the nature of the Good. Only then will the full significance of the 
truth discovered be seen in its relation to the rest of truth. If he stops short, 
his definitions of Justice and other Ideas, though correct, will be analogous 
to a mathematical hypothesis that is true but awaits deduction from the first 
principle. But, if he can reach the Good, he will ‘acquire nous’ (vobv éyeww 
534b), that illuminated vision of the whole field which can only be had 
from the summit. 

The philosopher can then make the final descent: he can ‘give an 
account’, not only of one piece of knowledge, but of the whole. He will 
deduce (presumably in the form of a ‘division’) all the subordinate moral 
Ideas, ‘descending through Ideas to Ideas and ending with Ideas’. The 
results of this research, if they could ever be set down in writing, would 


amount to a complete system of moral philosophy, securely deduced from 
the definition of Goodness. Such is the complete programme of research in 
the moral field. 

Final Description of Moral Dialectic in the Curriculum of Education. 
Now that we have clearly distinguished the aims and methods of dialectical 
research in the mathematical and moral fields, we may return to the 
curriculum of education which follows next (535a), and consider what place 
dialectic of either kind has in it. 

The mathematical noonaiée(a we have already considered. It ended with 
ten years’ ‘synoptic’ or comparative study of mathematics. In this field, as 
we remarked, the task of research at the upper end of the science could be 
done once for all. The deduction of all mathematical truth already 
discovered from ‘the existence of the One’ could be set down in a 
continuous written discourse for students to study. During his ten years’ 
advanced course, the competent pupil would work over the whole of this 
ground, rediscovering what was already discovered and perhaps making a 
beginning of research. Mathematical dialectic evidently belongs to this 
synoptic stage of scientific education. 

But the guardians are to be trained also for the practical exercise of moral 
functions in statesmanship. A select few must be carried further into the 
field of the moral Ideas. Their training here will occupy the next five years, 
from 30 to 35 (539c—d). The immediate object of the educator is ‘to test 
them by philosophic conversation and find out which of them are capable of 
renouncing the eyes and the other senses and advancing in the company of 
truth towards reality itself? (537d). The demoralising effect of premature 
questioning of received moral beliefs is described at length; it leads to 
lawlessness and a taste for eristic disputation Only mature students of 
stable character must be admitted. Even so, not everyone tested by this five 
years’ course of dialectic will attain to a full vision of the Good. At 540a 
the revelation of the Good is separated from the course of moral dialectic by 
an interval of fifteen years (35-50) spent in subordinate military and civil 
offices. Then, the few who come through all these tests in education and 
practical life will be ‘brought to the goal’. This is described in mystical 
terms. They are ‘constrained to lift up the light (vision) of the soul and fix it 
upon that which gives light to all things, seeing Goodness itself’. 

The reader has not been prepared to find the vision of Good separated in 
time from training in moral dialectic. In the programme of research there is, 


of course, no break. But in the education described in the Laws we again 
find two stages. Only a small number of students will be capable of a really 
thorough study of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy (818a). Where the 
higher education is introduced (965b) the ‘synoptic’ view is stressed: they 
must be ‘able not only to see the manifold but to press on towards the one 
(mpd¢ to év éne(yeodar) and, having recognised it, to bring all into order with 
reference to it in a comprehensive view’ (npdc¢ éxeivo ovvtdgac@a ndvta 
ouvopwvta). A thorough study and vision (6éa) of any object is possible only 
to those who can turn their gaze from the many and dissimilar to the single 
form. Such will be constrained to see clearly the unity (v) which pervades 
the four great virtues, courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom, and which 
deserves the single name of moral goodness (apetr). They must be able to 
state the essential nature of this unity—in what sense it is a single thing, or 
a whole, or both (965b-—e). This study, confined to the moral field, may 
represent the ground covered in the five years’ course of the Republic. Then 
the Athenian observes that the same may be said nepi kaAod te kai dya6od: the 
Guardians must know ‘in what manner and sense each of these is a unity’ as 
well as a manifold; and they must be able to express their knowledge of all 
forms of goodness (nepi ndvtwv twv onovéaiwv) in explicit discourse (966a-b). 
This wider knowledge, going beyond moral virtue to include all forms of 
goodness, may correspond to the final vision of the Good reserved in the 
education of the Republic for the age of 50, as well as to the goal of 
research earlier described as ‘defining the nature of the Good’. 

We have reached a stage where the distinction between education and 
research can hardly be maintained. Plato would not hold that the results of 
research in the moral field could, like the results in mathematics, be set 
down in a textbook, even of ‘teleological algebra’! Each generation of 
philosophers would have to be led to the goal through living intercourse 
with others who had attained it or come nearer to attaining it. They must all 
fight their way through the elenchi of conversation and discover for 
themselves a knowledge that cannot be conveyed by instruction. 

The Descent of the Philosopher and the Statesman (540a—b). The descent 
is briefly described. When the philosopher has seen the Good itself, he will 
for the rest of his life divide his time between research (giAocogia) and the 
practical duties of the supreme ruler. In mathematical research he will work 
at extending and perfecting the structure of mathematical science. In the 
scientific and the moral fields alike, as educator he will train others like 


himself to succeed him (AAouc dei naiéevoavtac to.ovtouc). As statesman, he 
will legislate, like Moses when he came down from the vision on Sinai 
bearing the tables of the law. Using the nature of the Good as a ‘pattern’, 
he will create order (kooyeiv) in his city and in his own soul and the souls of 
others. (This is the Pythagorean reproduction in the soul and in society of 
the cosmic order disclosed in research and education.) Finally, he will be 
worshipped after death as a daemon, or at least as edéaiuwv and a ‘divine’ 
man. 
PROGRAMME OF PROGRAMME OF 
RESEARCH AGE. EDUCATION. 
-17 (18) Music and Gymnastic. 
Elementary Mathematics. 
17 (18)-20 Gymnastic only. 


ASCENT (outside the Cave) 


MATHEMATICAL DIALECTIC: 20-30 Comparative Mathematics 

criticism of hypotheses, and 

ascending to the genuine MATHEMATICAL DIALECTIC. 

hypothesis (‘the existence 

of a One’). 
Morat DIALECTIC: 30-35 Morar DIALECTIC: criticism 
study of moral Ideas, of received belief, leading 
ascending to the Defini- to the Unity of moral good- 
tion of the Good ness. 


35-50 Subordinate office. 
50 Vision of the Good. 


DESCENT 
of PHILOSOPHER | of STATESMAN (into the 
Cave) 

Theoretical De- Theoretical 5o- Practical legislation, rule, and 
duction of all Division training of successors. 
pure Mathe- of all 
matics moral 

Ideas 
Death and daemon-worship. 


The Unity of the Good. The above table shows the results of 
disentangling the threads of Plato's web. The object has been to bring out 
two points: (1) that the programme of research, which is progressive, can be 


distinguished from the programme of education, which 1s recurrent—each 
new generation of students being taken over so much of the course as they 
are fit for; and (2) that dialectical procedure is not the same in the 
mathematical as in the moral field, though the exercise of intuition and 
deductive reasoning is common to both. When the threads are kept apart, 
there seem to be three conceptions of the goal of knowledge: (a) the 
apprehension of ‘the existence of the One’ as the single hypothesis from 
which all mathematical propositions can be deduced; (6) the formulation of 
the definition of the Good, as the supreme Idea from which all subordinate 
moral Ideas can be derived; (c) the vision of the Good, as an experience 
comparable to the énonteia of the religious mystery.! But, by weaving his 
threads into one pattern, Plato means that the three goals are really one. 

In the first place, the mathematical and moral Ideas are not so sharply 
distinct in Plato's mind as in ours. They meet in the conceptions of rhythm 
and harmony. Man is the only creature that attains to the consciousness of 
order (téew¢ ato@noic), which in the motions of the body is rhythm, and in 
the organisation of vocal sound is harmony: the two are combined in yopeta 
(Laws, 664e). The aim of early education in music and gymnastic is to 
create evapyootia ebaynuoobvn evpuOuta ebjGe.a, the physical and moral rhythm 
and harmony that ‘steal into the soul’ through music (Rep., 401d), and that 
reasonableness (evAoyia) which is the beginning of intellectual 
understanding (411d). These words are recalled as a preface to the review of 
mathematical training in VII. That early schooling in music and gymnastic 
was a training by habituation (eo nai6edovoa), communicating, as regards 
harmony and rhythm, only evapyootia and edvpveyuia, not knowledge; and in 
discourse (Adyo.) only a corresponding habituation (#@n, customary 
intellectual and moral beliefs, accepted on authority), not any form of study 
that will lift the eye of the soul to see reality (522a). Then, at the end of the 
mathematical curriculum, in the account of astronomy and harmonics, there 
emerge the two conceptions of ovpueteta (530a) and ovpgwvia (53 1a—c), as 
manifest in the proportions and consonant ratios of numbers, illustrated by 
the rhythmical movements of the heavenly bodies and the audible 
harmonies of music. These conceptions are common to the scientific and 
the moral fields; it is as leading to them that mathematics is ‘useful for the 
inquiry after to KadAdv kai ayabov (531c), the principle which pervades all 
forms of physical, moral, and intellectual beauty and perfection’ (Symp., 
210). The Laws (967d-—e) connects the enlightened study of astronomy with 


the fundamental truths of morality and religion. No man can be ‘securely 
god-fearing’ who does not know that soul is immortal and prior to the 
bodies it rules, and also discern the intelligence (voic) revealed in the 
motions of the stars, together with the necessary preliminary sciences (the 
rest of the mathematical nponatde(a). He must also observe what these have 
in common with Music (synoptic study), and turn his knowledge to 
harmonious uses (ovvapuottévtwe) in the establishment of moral practice and 
institutions (the descent of the statesman); and he must be able ‘to give an 
account of everything of which any account can be given’ (the dialectical 
descent of the philosopher from the principle of which no account can be 
given). These places and many others reveal the intimate connection 
between the intellectual and moral phases of truth and reality in the cosmos. 
They explain why Plato can speak of the mathematician's ascent to the 
existent unity of ‘One Being’ as if it were the same as the dialectician's 
ascent to the unity pervading all forms of moral goodness, or the definition 
of tO KaAov kai dyabov. 

Why is the apprehension of the first principle called a vision or revelation 
which comes ‘suddenly’ (éaigvnc, Symp., 21oe)? In the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus, as well as in the Republic, Plato adopts the language of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. It 1s appropriate because initiation ended with the 
énonteta, the sight of certain sacred objects ‘in a blaze of light’, coming after 
a long process of purification and instruction (Aeyoueva) in the significance 
of the rites that had been witnessed (6pwyeva). So Plato's course of 
intellectual instruction by verbal discourse, in mathematics and dialectic, is 
a passage from darkness to light, and ends with an experience of a different 
order—a vision. The criticism of mathematical hypotheses led up to the 
formulation of the genuine hypothesis: “Let there be a One.’ As an object of 
intellectual understanding, this is no more mysterious than any other 
proposition in mathematics. Moral dialectic, again, led up to the 
formulation of a definition (6:opioac@a tu Adyw) distinguishing the nature of 
the Good from all other Ideas. A defining formula is expressed in words; it 
can be written in a book and intellectually understood, like the definition of 
any other Idea. By means of it the dialectician can ‘give an account’ of 
derivative moral truths, and even teach them to men who will never be 
philosophers. But the intellectual understanding of formulae expressed in 
words is not the same as the intuitive vision of the reality which the 
formulae profess to describe. Plato's whole theory of knowledge is a 


development of Socrates’ conception of the knowledge which is wisdom 
and virtue—that imperious insight into what is really good for us, which 
cannot fail to determine will and action. It is not the continent or 
incontinent man's intellectual “belief, which tells him truly what he ought to 
do, but may fail to govern his actions: ‘I know this is right, but I want to do 
that.’ This is the difference between knowing a thing and and knowing 
about a thing. Socrates refuses to give Glaucon a definition of the Good or a 
complete account of dialectic because Glaucon and the readers of the 
Republic have not undergone the severe training required before they could 
even understand his meaning; still less would they see the reality behind the 
verbal formula: ‘You would no longer be seeing an image, but the truth 
itself.’ “There is not, nor shall there ever be, any writing of mine on this 
subject. It is altogether beyond such means of expression as exist in other 
departments of knowledge; rather, after long dwelling upon the thing itself 
in a common life of philosophic converse, suddenly, as from a leaping 
spark, a light is kindled, which, once it has arisen in the soul, thenceforward 
feeds itself? (Ep., VII, 341). Aristotle, in a much misused passage, says that 
‘the initiated do not need to understand something, but to have an 
experience and be put in a certain frame of mind’! This does not mean that 
no doctrines were implied or taught in the Mysteries, but that the goal was 
not to understand the hierophant's discourse but to ‘learn by experience’ 
(nadeiv uadeiv) what discourse cannot express, and thereby pass into a new 
state of mind. Plato's metaphors for the vision were drawn from contact and 
marriage: the soul finds rest from the travail of desire in union with that 
which is akin to it; then nous and truth are born, knowledge and true life are 
nourished (490b). It is hard for some to imagine an impersonal passion for 
truth strong enough to warrant such language; and it is only too easy to fall 
into sentimental anachronism and find the Amor of the Divine Comedy in 
the Eros of the Republic and Symposium. The experience Plato means is, I 
believe, rather an act of metaphysical insight or recognition that what we 
should call a ‘religious’ experience—certainly nothing of the nature of 
trance or ecstasy. But the knowledge is of a kind in which the soul is united 
with the harmonious order it knows, an insight which harmonises the soul's 
own nature and illuminates the entire field of truth. Up to that moment the 
philosopher has used his power of intuition and intellectual understanding, 
but only at that moment does he ‘begin to have nous’. He becomes a god, 


knowing the true from the false, the good from the evil, and incapable of 
error and wrongdoing. 


1 507a, GAAOTE HbN MOAAGKIC EipnuEva, e.g. at Phd., 78c-79c, of which this passage might be 
a summary. 


1 Cf napakaAoboa THY vénow 523b, Aoyloudv TE Kal vonow napaKaAoboa 524b 
MAapaKANTiKa THC Stavolac.. . EVEPTLKA THC vonoEews 524d. 

1 Nicomachus, Introd. Arithm., I, 3, 6, kAiuaéi Tol Kal yegupaic €olKe TaOTA TA UAOHUAaTA 
diaBiBaCovta thHv didvotav nuwv ano twWv aio@ntwv Kai doEaotwv Emi Ta vonta kal 
EMLOTNLOVLKG. The context refers to Rep., vii. 

2 Plato does not say that geometers are ‘forced to use sensible diagrams’ either because their 
science ‘depends on hypotheses of which they can give no account’ or because ‘the hypothesis of 
three kinds of angles has a spatial character’ (Burnet, Greek Philosophy, i, 229). The word ‘forced’ 
(dvayKaCetal, 510b, 51la) applies only to the use of deductive procedure, and at 5llc it is 
remarked that in studying mathematics we are ‘forced’ to use abstract reasoning (61@VOlQ), and not 


the senses. 


1 Burnet (Greek Philosophy, 162) explains Dmot(@ed@at as meaning setting before oneself or 


others a task to be done or ‘a subject to be treated’. He appears to me here to confuse the hypothesis 
with the enunciation (TO6TaOLC) the Q.E.D. or Q.E.F., which states the conclusion desired, not a 
premiss, of a demonstration or construction. 


2 76b, 27. Cf. Proclus, Eucl. I., p. 76, 6 (Friedl.) Throughout this paper I have made much use of 
Proclus’ Commentary, which, when allowance is made for neoplatonic mysticism, illuminates the 
Greek conception of mathematical science and its methods. 


3 cf. E.N., 1133b, 20, coin as an agreed common measure of commodities is ‘hypothetical’, €& 
bmo0gaEwc’ 610 vouloUa KaAEital, or ‘conventional’, KaTa oUvVvOAKNY, Kal 61a TOTO 
Tobvoua EXEL VO"LOUG (a 29). The two expressions are here synonymous. 


f Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, 1, 303. Proclus, Eucl. 1, p. 66. 
1 Simplic, de caelo, 488, 21; 492, 31 (Heiberg). Cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 222. 


2 Anal. Post., I, 10. Cf. Heath, Thirteen Books of Euclid, \, 117 fe. 


1 Proclus, Eucl. I, p. 66 (after Eudemus): Leodamas, Archytas, and Theaetetus increased the 


number of theorems and brought them into a more scientific connection; Eudoxus added to the 
number of universal theorems; Plato's pupils carried the whole of geometry further towards 
perfection; and Theudius drew up a good statement of the ‘elements’. Other improvements are 
recorded before Euclid completed the structure. 


1 ofov EMBAOELG TE Kal Op~dc. The metaphor is from climbing stairs, Symp. 211c, WonEep 


EnavaBabyoic xowpEvov, Ar., Met, 990a, 5, Apxac ikavac EnavaBhval kal Emi TA AVWTEPW 
TWV Ovtwv. The primary and common meaning of Op is ‘impulse’ or ‘effort’ or 
‘impetus’. It is nearer to ‘spring’ than to ‘springboard’. 

2 uéxol ToO dvumobEtou, 511b. Mr. Ross notes that Aristotle (Met., 1005b, 14) uses 
QvUTIOBETOV ‘quite in the Platonic sense of the word’ of principles ‘about which we cannot be 
deceived, which are best known and rest on no hypo-thesis, and which must be known if one is to 
know anything’ (W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics 1., 262-3). 


1 Proclus, Eucl., I, p. 211, 18, Sir Thomas Heath's translation (Greek Mathematics, I, 291). 


1 EN, iii, 3, 11, 6 BovAgevouEevoc golke Cnteiv kal AVAAVELW TOV ElopNnUEVOV TPOTOV 


womep dldypauua . . . Kal TO EayaTov Ev TH AvaAVOEL MOWTOV Elvat EV TH) YEVEOEL. 
Paraphr. KaBdnEP O UABNUATLKOG, MPdc O EoxaTov agiEEtat AvaAvWv, TOOTO UMOTLOEIC Kai 
amO0 TOUTOUV BLA TWY AAAWV OBEOWV AMOSE(KVUAL TO TIPOKEWEVOV. See Stewart, Notes, on 
the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle ad loc. 


2 Cf. Xen. Mem., IV, 7, Socrates thought geometry should not be studied WEYpl TWY SUOEVVETWY 
OlLAYPAUUATWV. 


1 Met., 1014a, 31, Ta TWV OWUAaTWV oToLYEla AEyouaL ol AEyovTEC Eic A SlalpEital TA 
OWUaTa goxata... MapamAnolwe 6€ Kai Ta TWV SlaypauaTwv oToLyEla AEyETAL Kal 
OAWc Ta TWV anodeiEewv « ai yao moWtat anodeiEetc Kai év mMAElooww anodbelEEow 
évundpxyovoal, avtat otolyeta TWY amode(Eewv A€yovtat. Cf. 998a, 25. Menaechmus ap. 
Procl., Eucl. I, p. 72, TO oTolyefov A€yetat SlyWo . . . TO KaTaOKEvATOV EoTi TOD 
KATAOKEVACOMEVOU OTOLXELOV, WC TO MOWTOV map’ EDKAE(6n ToD Gevtepov .. . AAAwe 6€ . 
. . €i¢ O AMAOVOTEPOV UNdpyov SlalpEital TO OUVOETOV. . WoNED TA AiTHWATa OTOLYEIa 
TWV BEWONUATWV. 


2 On Anal. Post. I, 12 (p. 26, 23, Wallies), avaAUEW 6€ A€yw vov TO TEBEVTOS TLVOG 
GAnGobc oupnepdouatoc Tac mpotdoetc éEEupioKetv Si’Wv ouvAyOn. 

3 Top., I75a, 27, ovpBatvet 6€ note KaOdnep év toic Siaypdupaow « Kai yap éxet 
avaAvoavtEec EvioTE OUVOELVaL MAAW AbuvaToouEV. Even in so early a proposition as Eucl., I, 
32, a large number of ‘elements’ are involved, and it is a nice question how many should figure in the 
demonstration. 


1y gather from Sir T. Heath's discussion of this passage (Thirteen Books of Euclid, i, 138) that 
modern historians of mathematics—’careful studies’ by Hankel, Duhamel, and Zeuthen, and others 
by Ofterdinger and Cantor are cited—have made nonsense of much of it by misunderstanding the 
phrase ‘the succession of sequent steps’ (TWV EEC AKOAOVOWV) meaning logical ‘consequences’, if 
it were TA OU”UBAtvovTa. Some may have been misled by Gerhardt (Pappus, vii, viii, Halle, 1871), 
who renders it ‘Folgerungen’. They have then been at great pains to show how the premisses of a 
demonstration can be the consequences of the conclusion. The whole is clear when we see—what 
Pappus says—that the same sequence of steps is followed in both processes—upwards in Analysis, 
from the consequence to premisses implied in that consequence, and downwards in Synthesis, when 
the steps are reversed to frame the theorem or demonstrate the construction ‘in the natural (logical) 
order’. You cannot follow the same series of steps first one way, then the opposite way, and arrive at 
logical consequences in both directions. And Pappus never said you could. He added €&1j¢ indicate 
that the steps ‘follow in succession’ but are not, as AKOAOUGa would suggest, logically ‘consequent’ 
in the upward direction. In the definitions of Analysis and Synthesis interpolated in Euclid XIII 
(Heath, ibid., I, 138) the phrase 5t& TWV AKOAOUOWV used in the same way: ‘Analysis is a taking of 
the thing sought as admitted (and the passage) through the sequent steps some admitted truth’. Here 
again it is translated by Heiberg (Teubner edit., Ill, 365) ‘per consequents’, by Heath ‘through its 
consequences’. These definitions may have been copied, with abbreviation, from Pappus’ statement. 


1 Proctus, Eucl., I, p. 77, 12. kabdnep yap ai NoinTiKol TWv EMOTNUWV OEwplac LETEXOVOI, 
Kata ta avta 6 kali ai Oewentikai ta mooBAnuata taic motfoeav dvddAoyov 
MOOoElAngaot. Rep., 527a A€yovat EV mov UdAa yEAoiwco TE Kal avayKalwco - WC yap 
MOATTOVTEGC TE Kal modgewo EveKa mMavtac Tobc Adyoucg MolovbuEVoL A€_yovat 
TETPAYWVICELV, KTA. are traces of an Academic controversy as to the nature and possibility of 
‘operations’ in mathematics, whose objects are eternal; but this question cannot be pursued here. 


1 Thus at Tim., 30c, the Idea of Animal embraces within itself (€v EQUTW MEPUABOv EXEL), all 
the ‘intelligible animals’ falling under the four species of 39e, Evovoac ib€ac TW O Eat CWov. 


2 In the Sophist and Politicus many rules are laid down for observance in the downward process of 
Division; but no rules are, or can be, given for Ovvaywyf. JUVOWLC an act, not a methodical 
procedure. It is a case of hit or miss, and you cannot tell which, till you have deduced the 
consequences. 


1 Elsewhere (p. 57, 22) Proclus mentions ‘Division of species from genera’ as a method also used 
by geometry in obtaining definitions which figure among its first premisses. 


2 Referring to this experiment at Phd., 73 b, Plato uses the phrase av Tc Em Ta Siaypdupata 
dyn. The slave is confronted with a given figure and a problem of construction. 


1 Cf Ptoclus, Eucl. I, p. 27, 13, vob KataAdumovtos dvwOev THY émothunv: 


2A knowledge of nature consisting of empirical observations and pre dictions based on them, is to 
Plato not ‘science’ or even ‘art’, but €umelo(a ‘merely preserving a memory of what usually 
happens’ (Gorg., 501a) without being able to give any account of the reason, and involving a naive 
‘trust’ (MOTLC) in the reality of the appearance it records. 


1 516a ouvnOeiac S€olT Av. is here that the difference in the objects comes in. The ‘visible 
images’ of mathematical Ideas are compared to shadows and reflections in water, which the eye will 
take in at first more readily than the objects that cast them. Later, it will turn from these (terrestrial) 
objects themselves to the stars (the moral Ideas). 


i Cf. Adam's note, ad loc, and Heath, Greek Mathematics, I, 12. 


1 The second description (537d ff.) which follows the curriculum just outlined will be considered 
later. 


2 6pudv is, of course, intended to recall the émBdoEG Kal Opudc of 511b and to suggest the 
upward leap of intuition. 

1 533a, OBKET’, W give TAavKwv, oldc t’ Eon akoAovuOstv, Emel TO y’ EUdV OVSEV AV 
mooOuulac damoAimot. Symp, 210 (Diotima) Ta 5€ TEAEA Kal EmfonTLKa . . . OVK O16’ Ei Ofd6¢ T’ 
av ein¢g [uunOjvat]. EoW yev obv Eyw Kai mooOuulac ol6€v anoAEiww. Both places may 
contain a reminiscence of a (tragic?) passage, of which fragments seem to survive (unrecognised, so 
far as I know) at Rep., 497d-e, Ta yap 6 yeyaAa ndavt’ EmlogaA and napwv 6€ tThv Eunv 
moo8uutav | Eton’, where Mapwv can only be explained as a quotation. 

LAE. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work (1926), p. 293. My italics. 


2A. E. Taylor, ibid. My italics. ‘Example’ seems hardly a fair description of one of the most 
brilliant of modern discoveries. 


3 Cf Proclus., Eucl., I, p. 75, 6: TAY EMLOTHUY TAUTHV Thy VEWUETPiav EE UMOPEGEWC 
eival PaUEV KAO ANO APYWVY WPLOHEVWY TA E”EERC anobetkvovat - ula yap A 
avuTIOGEeTtOS ai 5E GAAaL Tap’ Ekeivnc LMOSEXoOVTAL TAC APXC. 

1 gtvat thy povdda, 76 a35, & AauBavetai etvar . . . ofov povdbac 1 dpLOuNTiKh, b 5. Cf 
Proclus, ibid., p. 59, 20, apxal yewuEtolac weV  otLyun moooAaBoboa Tthv BEa.w 
aolduntiKis bE N uwovac. 

2 This statement is derived, through Alexander and Simplicius (Phys., 454, 22 ff.), from the 
Lectures on the Good. See Ross, Metaphysics, Vol. I, p. Ix. 


3 The definition of Unity—(say) ‘One is (means) that which is indivisible’-—does not assert the 
existence of a one. When we add existence in the hypothesis ‘a one exists’ we are bringing in a 
second thing (the meaning of a second name). 


4 As shown in the Sophist, the meaning ‘other’ figures in every negative proposition of the type ‘A 
is not (= is other than) B’. 


1 The numbers below 10 are still called ‘units’, the ancient Lovadec, followed by the b&KdbEC 
(‘tens’). 

1 Sextus’ ultimate source can hardly be other than the records kept by Plato's pupils of the 
Lectures on the Good. 


1 This echoes the parallel description of the mathematician as only ‘dreaming of reality’ (533b), 
but adds the consequence of living in a dream with respect to moral Ideas. 


1 Laches well describes the state of mind: ‘I seem to myself to have a notion of what courage is 
(voeiv nepl av6pElac 6 TL EOTLV) but somehow it has eluded me so that I cannot catch it and put it 
into words (OUAAGBEtVv Tu Adyw) and say what it is’ (Laches, 194b). 


2 Cf. Tht, 165d. Theaetetus admits he has been led to a conclusion which is Tavavtia otc 
oneOeunv. 


3 The elenchus has some resemblance to the reductio ad absurdum, which ‘assumes what conflicts 
with the desired result, then, using that as a supposition (TODTO UmOOUEVN), proceeds until it reaches 
an admitted absurdity and by thus destroying the hypothesis confirms the result originally sought 
(tThv Und8EoWw avEeAovoa BEBatwontat TO EE apyXFc CnTObUEVOV)’ (Proclus, Eucl., I, p. 255, 8 
ff.). Proclus classes the reductio with Analysis as being a method which moves upwards ‘towards 
premisses’ (€ml TAC ApxAaG), in contrast with deduction (@M0 TWVY APXWV); but Analysis (like 
mathematical dialectic) posits premisses (OETLKN TWV AOXWV), while the reductio is (like Socratic 
dialectic) QVaLPETLKN, completely destroying the hypothesis, which is false and not to be re- 
established. At Phd., 101d, Socrates lays down that criticism of a hypothesis in dialectic must not 
begin until the consequences of assuming it have been deduced and it is seen whether they are 
consistent with one another. When the time comes to give an account of the hypothesis, a second 
higher (€vWOEV) hypothesis must be assumed, and so on until ‘something satisfactory’ is reached. (If 
the consequences are inconsistent, we have a sort of reductio destroying the hypothesis; if consistent, 
we continue the Analysis upwards.) 


1 Here, as earlier at 498a, Plato virtually admits that Socrates had ‘demoralised’ some of his young 
companions by encouraging them to canvass received morality without first undergoing a severe 
training both in abstract thinking and in practical discipline. 

1 The existence of such a science was first recognised by Burnet (Greek Philosophy, 230): ‘the 
whole of a science would thus be reduced to a sort of ideological algebra’, and seems to be accepted 
by Prof. Taylor (Plato, 294); but its nature will remain obscure until some proposition in the science 
is produced. 

1 Florus in Plutarch (Quest. Conv., VIII, 2, 2) remarks that the Socrates of these Books of the 
Republic has an admixture of Lycurgus as well as of Pythagoras, as Dicaearchus thought : AdTwv . 

. ATE 6A TW SWKOATA TOV AvKOUpyov avamlyvvc OvXY HATTOV A TOV MMvOaydpav, WC WETO 
Aucatapxoc. Not the historic Socrates! 

1 Plut., Quest. Conv., VIII, 2, 1. Geometry draws us from the sense-world, éml THY vontny kal 
did.ov pvaw, hc O€a TéAOG EoTi ptAoDOgiac oiov énontE(a TEAETHC. 


1 Frag. 45, TOUG TEAOUUEVOUG OU LaOEtv TL Ely AAG nadeiv Kai GlaTEOHvat. 
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PLATO'S PARMENIDES 
(1939) 


Gilbert Ryle 


THE following observations are arguments in favour of a certain interpretation of 
Plato's dialogue, the Parmenides. According to this interpretation the dialogue is 
philosophically serious, in the sense that its author thought that its arguments were 
valid and that its problem was one of philosophical importance. Further, it will be 
maintained that he was right on the latter point and predominantly right on the former 
point. The problem is important and most of the arguments are valid. 

It will be suggested that the obvious obscurity of the dialogue is due to a very natural 
cause, namely that Plato could not with the logical apparatus accessible to him 
propound in set terms what is the general conclusion or even the main drift of the 
dialogue. For the construction of the required logical apparatus could not be taken in 
hand until after the inevitability of the sorts of antinomies which the dialogue exhibits 
had been realised. 

If this interpretation is correct, or even if some interpretation of a kindred type is 
correct, then the interpretation suggested by Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor is 
wrong. My main object is to show what the true interpretation is, but a brief resumé of 
other reasons for rejecting the Burnet—Taylor theory may not be out of place. 

Burnet and Professor Taylor declare the dialogue, or the dialectical part of it, to be a 
joke. Plato's object was to ridicule certain philosophers or philosophasters by parody. 
None of its arguments are valid or thought by Plato to be so. And its pretended problem 
or set of problems is a sham one. The butts of the ridicule are either the philosophers of 
the Eleatic school or those of the school of Megara or both. They merited such ridicule 
because the logic employed by them was vexatious and fallacious. They had exercised 
this corrupt logic against certain doctrines which Plato accepted; consequently Plato in 
this dialogue is paying them back in their own coin. 

The main objection to such a theory is of course that the arguments of the dialogue 
are either valid, or else plausible enough for their author to have taken them to be so. 
Other objections are as follows. If the intended butts of the alleged mockery were 


Parmenides and Zeno, it is hard to explain why in the two adjacent dialogues, the 
Theaetetus and the Sophist, Plato goes out of his way to express his admiration for the 
former; or why the Zenonian method of argument by antinomy is declared by Professor 
Taylor himself! (I think correctly) to be that recommended to philosophers by Plato in 
the Republic as well as in the Sophist. 

Moreover, Professor Taylor recognises not only that Plato thought that the Zenonian 
pattern of ratiocination was valid, but also that it is valid. He recognises, too, that it is 
important, since by means of it Zeno had shown that there were hidden absurdities in 
the premisses of Pythagorean mathematics—which absurdities were acknowledged and 
partly remedied by Plato's own circle. 

In the Sophist and the Politicus the leader of the discussion is described as an Eleatic 
stranger, and his arguments are notoriously intended to be taken seriously. And the 
Megarian philosopher Euclides is introduced as a sympathetic character at the opening 
of the Theaetetus. The Eleatic Stranger who conducts the argument of the Sophist is 
expressly praised as a genuine philosopher and not a mere tripper-up of unsubtle 
persons. 

So slight a part does Socrates play in the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus, and so 
slight also is the positive rdle given to any known Socratic theories in those dialogues 
or in the Theaetetus, that the natural inference would surely be that Plato had 
discovered that certain important philosophic truths or methods were to be credited not 
to Socrates but to the Eleatics. Zeno is the teacher now and not Socrates. 

Doubtless there were (long after the time of Parmenides) Megarian thinkers who 
loved to lay logical traps and pose logical riddles. Maybe some of them prosecuted this 
search from motives of mischievousness, though generally the collectors of fallacies 
and puzzles in logic (like Lewis Carroll) do so from the more serious motive of 
desiring to discover the rules of logic which will provide the rebuttal of the fallacies 
and the solution of the riddles. But the theme of the Parmenides has (unlike Aristotle's 
Topics and De Sophisticis Elenchis) no obvious connection with any such posers. Nor 
could Plato have preserved any historic unities and represented Parmenides as the 
victim of the posers garnered by this yet unborn band of formal logicians. 

But in any case the supposed joke would have been a very poor one. For Parmenides 
and his followers are supposed to be rendered a laughing-stock by the ascription to 
Parmenides’ own lips of arguments which he never used. He is made to talk nonsense 
by Plato. Yet this joke would only have succeeded—and then how lamely!—if the 
words put into his mouth were almost parallel to words which he was known to have 
uttered. The comicality of the former would be transferred to the latter by the closeness 
of their analogies. But Parmenides is not known to have produced either fallacious or 
valid specimens of Zenonian dialectic, and Zeno is known to have produced valid 
specimens of it. Was Plato perhaps being silly enough to poke fun at a valid method of 
ratiocination, mistakenly thinking it to be fallacious? This would have made only Plato 
ridiculous. 

Moreover, Parmenides in the dialogue, so far from being an innocent victim, 
unwittingly entrammelled in an absurd argument, himself draws attention to the 


untenability of certain of the conclusions of the dialectic. It is he who brings out and 
draws attention to the contradictions which he has deduced. He underlines the 
antinomies here as vigorously as Zeno underlined the antinomies which he disclosed as 
resident in the Pythagorean premisses. He is a poor butt who is both the author of a 
joke and the commentator upon its absurdities. 

It is small wonder that it took two and half millennia before anyone was found to 
give vent even to a laboured chuckle at the supposed fooling. Further, in the Sophist, 
which is accepted as a sober dialogue, a certain stretch of the dialectic of the 
Parmenides is echoed as a constituent of the argument. Was it conscious sophistry in 
the Parmenides and serious reasoning in the Sophist? 

Later on we shall see that the central crux of the second part of the Parmenides was 
recognised by Aristotle to have been a serious philosophical puzzle, and one which he 
thinks he can, with the aid of his logical apparatus, resolve. This will also be evidence 
that this issue was not a sham issue and the intricacies of the argument not gratuitously 
manufactured. 

The one piece of internal evidence which seems to be in favour of Professor Taylor's 
theory is the passage where Parmenides prefaces his antinomian operations with the 
expression ‘since we have committed ourselves to the laborious sport’. I think that 
maid is here ‘play taken as exercise or practice’ rather than ‘fun’ in the sense of ‘jest’ 
or ‘ridicule’. But even if it were taken in the latter sense, the whole alleged joke would 
be killed. Parmenides could not be the unwitting butt of ridicule while himself 
recognising that he was being ridiculed. Don Quixote does not say ‘Let me pretend for 
fun to be a gallant knight’. He is a figure of fun because he takes his acts and attitudes 
seriously. 

Finally, the first part of the dialogue, where Socrates is being cross-questioned, is 
taken by Professor Taylor to be serious. He holds that the arguments which silence 
Socrates are not really conclusive (in which point I think that he is mainly wrong), but 
that the discussion is one which has a genuine philosophical problem and moves by a 
method which is meant to be taken seriously. It is therefore only the second and longer 
part of the dialogue which has to be construed as a parody. Yet so far from there being 
any detectable relaxation here in the sobriety of the dialogue, it is generally felt that 
liveliness and dramatic qualities, not to speak of humour, vanish from the very 
beginning of this second part. 

It reads as if it were sober, professional, systematic, arid and in conformity with set 
rules—and it reads so, I suggest, because it is so. Moreover, there is a clear connection 
between the two parts. In the first part Socrates several times over proclaims a 
challenge, and Parmenides more than once declares that he takes it up. What the 
challenge is, we shall see later. But if in a serious part of the dialogue a task is set, and 
if in the second part the task is performed, it is hard to reject the inference that the 
second part of the dialogue is also serious. 

It is now time to give an analysis and interpretation of the dialogue based upon the 
assumption that Plato thought that it dealt with a real problem and that its arguments 


were valid. I shall begin with a discussion of the first part of the dialogue, where 
Parmenides is in discussion with the young Socrates. 

Socrates has been listening to the reading of an argument written by Zeno, in which 
Zeno had been controverting certain opponents of the Monism of Parmenides by 
demonstrating that their position entailed that one and the same subject had 
incompatible predicates. Namely, they maintained the existence of a plurality (no 
matter of what), and Zeno argues that the members of a plurality must exemplify both 
similarity and dissimilarity; and as these are opposite attributes, it is impossible that 
there should exist a plurality. 

Socrates then urges that Zeno's argument is answerable. For according to the theory 
of Forms, since Forms and the instances of them are indistinguishable, it is possible for 
there to exist things which are instances of several Forms at once and even, in a certain 
fashion, instances of opposite Forms at the same time. Things may exemplify similarity 
and dissimilarity at the same time, or unity and plurality, as a person is one person but a 
plurality of limbs and bodily parts. It is to be noticed that Socrates does not try to 
explode the apparent contradictions by distinguishing relational from other predicates, a 
distinction of which Plato is well aware in other dialogues. He might have shown that 
there is no contradiction in saying that something is bigger than one thing while smaller 
than another, or similar to one thing and dissimilar to another, while there would be a 
contradiction in describing a thing as having and not having a given quality at the same 
time. Instead the young Socrates maintains that the apparent contradictions vanish or 
lose their menace when it is seen that Forms and their instances are to be distinguished 
from one another and that a particular may, without absurdity, be an instance of several 
Forms and even opposing Forms at the same time. 

However, Socrates repeats four times between 129b and 130a that he would be 
gravely perturbed if it were shown that not the instances of Forms but Forms 
themselves underwent opposite predicates. And we shall see that in the second part of 
the dialogue Parmenides takes up just this challenge. 

Meanwhile, however, Socrates’ theory of Forms has to undergo an examination. And 
as Socrates has proposed to upset Zeno's assertion that the existence of a plurality 
entails that the members H 101 of such a plurality would have opposite predicates, by 
referring to the relation between Forms and the instances of Forms, it is to this alleged 
relation that chief attention is paid. 

Socrates accepts as specimens of Forms similarity, unity, plurality, magnitude, 
justice, beauty, and goodness. He boggles at the suggestion that there are also Forms of 
hair-ness, mud-ness and dirt-ness, and is uneasy even about Forms of natural kinds 
such as men, fire, and water would be instances of. He is advised not to be squeamish, 
but the general theoretical question is at once embarked on: What sort of a relation is it 
which holds between instances and what they are instances of? To put it roughly, a 
Form is taken to be something answering to any general predicate, noun, verb, or 
adjective, in such a way that any significant abstract noun will be the proper name of 
such a something. And it is because there exist such somethings that many ordinary 
objects can be characterised by a common predicate. To ascribe a predicate to 


something is to assert that this something stands in some relation to a Form. So if a 
thing is an instance of something, there exist two objects, the instance and that of which 
it is an instance. And there is the special relation between them which constitutes the 
former an instance of the latter. For example, my body, being one body, exemplifies or 
is an instance of unity. This, according to the theory, entails that there exist two things, 
namely my body and unity, and there obtains too the relation answering to the word 
‘exemplifies’ or the phrase ‘is an instance of’. We might say, for nutshell effect, that the 
theory of Forms is the theory that abstract nouns are proper names or that being-an- 
instance-of is a proper relation. 

What sort of a relation is this relation of exemplification? Socrates essays different 
answers to this question, all of which collapse. We shall see later that any answer must 
collapse, since the question itself is logically vicious, which entails that the theory of 
Forms, in its present shape, is logically vicious. 

Socrates first suggests that the relation is that of participation, and Parmenides 
proceeds to examine the concept expressed by this word taken in its natural and literal 
sense. To participate in something is to possess or occupy a part of something. You and 
I participate in a cake if you take half of it and I take the other half. So if to be an 
instance of something is to participate in it, it must be to possess or occupy a fragment. 
If a thousand objects exemplify circularity by being circular, then on this literal 
rendering of ‘participation’ each must somehow have one-thousandth of circularity. 
Now it already sounds absurd to speak of fractions of attributes, such as slices of 
yellowness or quotas of similarity. But Parmenides does better than rely upon our nose 
for the ridiculous; he explores a set of cases where the notion generates flat 
contradictions. He operates, namely, upon predicates of magnitude and relative 
magnitude. For example, the existence of many large things would imply that each 
possessed a very small fraction of largeness, a fraction very much smaller than that of 
which it was a fraction. And things equal in size will possess fragments of equality 
which are much smaller than and so not equal to equality. Smallness will vastly exceed 
in dimensions the fractions of itself that render their possessors small. 

Our reactions to such reasoning naturally take two forms. We object at once that of 
course concepts like magnitude, equality, smallness and the rest do not themselves have 
magnitudes. Bigness is not bigger or smaller than anything else, nor equal in size to 
anything else. It is nonsense to ascribe predicates of size to concepts of size. Attributes 
such as quantitative dimensions, are not instances of themselves. Indeed, like Professor 
Taylor and Mr. Hardie, we are ready to declare with confidence that no ‘universal’, 1.e. 
no quality, relation, magnitude, state, etc., can be one of its own instances. Circularity is 
not circular nor is proximity adjacent. Nor even are such concepts capable of being 
instances of other concepts of the same family as themselves. It is nonsense to describe 
circularity as circular or of any other shape; and it is nonsense to describe redness as of 
any colour, or equality as of any dimensions. We are right to make such objections. The 
theory of Forms is logically vicious if it implies that all or some universals are 
instances of themselves or of other universals of the same family with themselves. And 


Plato had, apparently, once thought that beauty was beautiful and goodness was good; 
maybe he had thought that circularity and circularity alone was perfectly circular. 

But that such descriptions of qualities, magnitudes, relations, etc., are illegitimate has 
to be shown and not merely felt. Plato is either showing it or on the way to showing it 
in this part of the dialogue. The very next stage in the argument proves that no 
universal can be an instance of itself. 

Another objection that we feel disposed to make is that Plato is treating such 
concepts as smallness, equality, similarity and otherness, as if they were qualities, 
instead of seeing that they are relations. To be small is simply to be smaller than 
something, or than most things or than some standard thing. But we are here trading 
upon the distinction, worked out in part by Aristotle, between universals of different 
sorts. Yellow is an universal in the category of quality, equality is one in the category of 
relation. But how do we establish such categorial differences? Not on the authority of 
Aristotle or by native instinct or whim, but by exhibiting the contradictions or other 
absurdities which result from treating universals as all of one type. The theory of Forms 
was logically vicious in so far as it did, unwittingly, treat all universals as if they were 
of one type. Plato is proving the need for a distinction between the different types of 
universals. 

In 132a Parmenides briefly shows that if instances of largeness and that of which 
they are instances are alike considered and compared in respect of largeness, an infinite 
regress is at once set on foot. If largeness is a large something, it must be an instance of 
largeness Number 2, and this will be an instance of largeness Number 3 and so on for 
ever. So ‘largeness’ will not be the name of one Form but of an endless series of Forms. 
It is only our generalisation of this to say that it is logically vicious to treat any 
universal as one of its own instances. We shall see that interesting consequences follow 
from this. 

Socrates now toys for a moment, still within the confines of the participation theory, 
with the conceptualist theory that Forms are thoughts or notions, so that the relation 
between instances and that of which they are instances either is or is a species of the 
relation between our thinkings and what we think about. To this Parmenides gives two 
different but both fatal objections. The thinking of that of which instances are instances 
must be the thought of something, and that which is the object of such thinking must be 
real or exist. And this will be a Form, the existence of which will not be the occurrence 
of that thinking but presupposed by it as its object. Moreover, if universals were bits of 
thinking, their instances (on the literal participation theory) will be fragments of those 
bits. So everything whatsoever will be a piece of thinking, unless we are ready to 
swallow the alternative of saying that there exist thoughts which are never thought. The 
latter of these objections would not hold necessarily, if some account of ‘being-an- 
instance-of’ other than the literal participation account were given. 

Socrates now abandons the literal participation theory and suggests in its place the 
similarity theory. For one thing to be an instance of a Form is for it to copy or resemble 
it in one or more respects; or if there exist several instances of a Form they all copy or 
resemble it, and from this resemblance is derived their resemblance to one another. 


Historically it is probable that this theory had seemed the obvious theory to hold when 
attention was being focused upon the concepts of mathematics and especially of 
geometry. The squares and circles which we draw are not exactly square or circular. 
They are nearly but not quite good copies of ideal or perfect squares and circles, though 
these never exist in nature. At this stage, probably, philosophers failed to distinguish 
ideal circles from circularity and ideal squares from squareness. It was only later seen 
that they are or would be instances of those attributes and so are or would be particulars 
even though not ones existing in nature. 

Parmenides swiftly refutes this theory. Resemblance is a symmetrical relation. If A is 
similar to B in a certain respect, B is similar to A in that respect. [We must be careful 
not to say that ‘being a copy of’ signifies a symmetrical relation, since in the notion of 
being a copy there is, over and above the notion of resemblance, the quite different 
notion of origination. A portrait is a copy of a face, but a face is not a copy of a 
portrait. ] 

But for two things to resemble each other in a certain respect, both must have at least 
one common attribute, or both must be instances of at least one common universal. So 
if a Form and its instances are similar, both must be instances of at least one higher 
Form. And if their being instances of it entails, as according to the theory it must entail, 
that they and it have some point of similarity, then all must be instances of a still higher 
Form, and so on ad infinitum. So even if there is some sense in which a drawn circle is 
rather like an ideal circle, there is no sense in which either is similar to circularity. 

Socrates is now bankrupt of any answer to the question, What sort of a relation is 
being-an-instance-of? But the debate is so far inconclusive that the fact that Socrates 
cannot answer the question does not imply that there is no answer. Other ‘friends of the 
Forms’ might assimilate the relation to some other as yet unexamined familiar relation. 
I propose here to go beyond my text and argue that there can be no answer to the 
question, since the question itself is illegitimate. 

To show this, it is convenient to consider Cook Wilson's answer to the question. His 
view is that the relation of being-an-instance-of is a relation sui generis, capable of no 
analysis and in need of none. It is a mistake in principle to look for some familiar 
relation which holds between one particular and another, and to try to show that the 
relation of being-an-instance-of is a case or species of that. None the less, there is no 
mystery about the relation of being-an-instance-of; it is one with which any ability to 
think presupposes familiarity. Indeed no ordinary relation or quality or state could be 
familiar to us without our being familiar with this unique relation. 

Let us for brevity, call this alleged relation, as Cook Wilson does not, 
‘exemplification’, and ignoring the question whether or not it is assimilable to any 
other known relation, consider whether the assumption that there exists such a relation 
contains any logical vice. On this view a thing—quality proposition will assert that a 
thing is in this relation of exemplifying to the quality; and a relational proposition will 
assert that the two or more terms jointly exemplify the relation. 

Thus every thing—quality proposition will be a relational proposition, and every 
ordinary relational proposition will be a doubly relational proposition, since it will be 


asserting that the relation of exemplification holds between the terms and the special 
relation, say that of being-neighbour-to. 

Now, if one thing is in a certain relation to another, the latter will be in some, not 
necessarily the same, relation to the former. If ‘this is green’ is more fully expressed by 
‘this exemplifies greenness’, there will be another relational proposition of the form 
‘greenness is exemplified in (or inheres in) this’. Forms will be the subjects of 
relational propositions: i.e. there will be significant and irreducible relational sentences 
each with an abstract noun denoting at least one of the terms in the relational 
proposition. 

Now what of the alleged relation itself, which we are calling ‘exemplification’? Is 
this a Form or an instance of a Form? Take the two propositions ‘this is square’ and 
‘that is circular’. We have here two different cases of something exemplifying 
something else. We have two different instances of the relation of being-an-instance-of. 
What is the relation between them and that of which they are instances? It will have to 
be exemplification Number 2. The exemplification of P by S will be an instance of 
exemplification, and its being in that relation to exemplification will be an instance of a 
second-order exemplification, and that of a third, and so on ad infinitum. 

(This is not the same regress, though reminiscent of it, as that which Bradley thought 
he had found in the necessity of there always existing a further relation to relate any 
relation to its terms.) 

This conclusion is impossible. So there is no such relation as being-an-instance-of. 
‘This is green’ is not a relational proposition, and ‘this is bigger than that’ only 
mentions one relation, that of being-bigger-than. 

There are no genuine simple relational propositions having for their terms what is 
denoted by abstract nouns. Forms are not terms in relational propositions with their 
instances acting as the other terms. And if (what is a further point which is not here 
being argued) Forms are also incapable of having qualities or dimensions or states or 
places or dates, etc., it follows (what is true) that Forms cannot be the subjects of any 
simple propositions, affirmative or negative, attributive or relational. 

Now when we say such things as that there is no relation between greenness or 
circularity and its instances, we seem to be saying that there exists an intolerable 
remoteness or alienation between universals and particulars. It sounds like saying that 
two men have no dealings with each other, or that two bodies are debarred from ever 
coming into contact. But this is not what is meant. What is meant is that abstract nouns 
are not proper names, so that to ask what is the relation between the nominee of such a 
noun and something else is an illegitimate question. The semantic function of abstract 
nouns is something other than that of denoting subjects of qualities, states, dimensions 
or relations. To inquire after the qualities, states, positions, sizes, or relations of 
circularity or unity or civility is to ask a nonsensical question. Abstract nouns are not 
the names of entities (solemn word!), for they are not names at all in the way in which 
‘Julius Caesar’ is the name of someone. 

So when we say that there is no relation between an universal and its instances we 
are only saying the same sort of thing as when we say that yellowness has no colour or 


circularity has no shape. These assertions suggest that yellowness is woefully anaemic 
and that circularity is gravely amorphous; but what is meant is simply that such 
sentences as ‘yellowness is yellow or green’ and ‘circularity is circular or square’ are 
illegitimate, since the abstract nouns are not the names of things possessing qualities. 

It is important to see that this is all quite consistent with the admission that there are 
plenty of significant sentences of the noun—copula—adjective or the noun—copula—noun 
pattern, the grammatical subjects of which are abstract nouns. ‘Yellow is a colour’ and 
‘unpunctuality is blameworthy’ are significant and true sentences. Only they do not 
express singular attributive propositions about one entity of which the proper name is 
‘yellow’ and one of which the proper name is “unpunctuality’. 

The theory of Forms maintained that Forms are terms in relational propositions; 
namely, that about any Form there will be the true proposition that something does or 
might stand in the relation to it of exemplification. So this was a doctrine of Substantial 
Forms, for according to it each Form would be a substance, since it would be an 
‘entity’ possessing at least one relational property. 

It is commonly said that where the young Socrates went astray was in treating 
universals as if they were particulars. How does one treat a quality or a relation or a 
dimension as if it were a particular? Not by falsely asserting of it that it has the quality 
of particularity, for there is no such quality. Treating an universal as if it were a 
particular can only be speaking as if there could be significant sentences of the simple, 
singular, attributive, or relational patterns having abstract nouns (roughly) for their 
nominatives; as if, for example, given a sentence like ‘This has such and such quality or 
relation or magnitude’, an abstract noun could replace the ‘this’ and leave the resultant 
sentence significant. And this is illegitimate, partly for the reasons already given by 
Parmenides, partly for reasons yet to come in the dialogue, and partly for reasons which 
I have suggested. 

The reasons are all of one type, namely that contradictions or vicious regresses arise 
out of assertions which assume the validity of the practice in question. 

Parmenides now produces a general argument against the possibility of there existing 
any relation between Forms and their instances. I am not sure that the argument is 
valid; it would certainly require a much profounder inquiry into the varieties of 
relations than Parmenides supplies to establish the point. The argument is as follows. If 
instances and that of which they are instances, namely Forms, both exist, they will be 
existences of different orders. Now when a relation holds between terms, those terms 
are correlates of each other. And these correlates must be of the same order of 
existence. A slave-owner is the correlate of the slave whom he owns. He owns a slave 
and not slavery. The correlate to servitude is ownership, while the correlate to a slave is 
an owner. If there are the two orders of existence—’existence’ and ‘subsistence’ are the 
titles recently coined—then what exists is correlated with what exists, and what 
subsists with what subsists. There is no cross-correlation of something existing with 
something subsisting. 

Thus instances of knowing, namely the cases of knowing which we enjoy, are 
correlated with their objects, namely instances of truth. But knowledge (that of which 


cases of knowing are instances) is correlated not with truths but with trueness. Hence if 
there are Forms, they cannot be what our knowings are knowings of. We cannot know 
the Forms. And if knowledge—in the sense of that of which knowings are instances— 
belongs to God, then God cannot know us or any of our concerns. (This step is 
unwarranted. Parmenides is speaking as if that of which knowings are instances is itself 
a knowing of something and one which God enjoys. I think he is also assuming or 
pretending that God, because supramundane, must be a Form, and yet a possessor of 
knowledge. But if God knows anything, he is a particular, whether supramundane or 
not; and his knowings will be instances of knowledge.) This last conclusion is rather 
shocking than convincing; but the general point is of some logical importance, though 
it is too elliptically presented to carry much weight as it stands. I think that it is true 
that a relation can only be conceived to hold between terms that are of the same type or 
level; and if instances and what they are instances of are not of the same type or level, 
no relation can hold between them. But the notion of types or levels is still a very 
obscure one, and was much more so in Plato's time when even the much more 
elementary distinctions of Aristotelian categories had yet to be worked out. 

There is now left a big question. It is apparently illegitimate to assert that Forms 
have this, that or any relation to their instances; it is illegitimate to assert that any 
quality, relation, magnitude, state, etc., is an instance of itself or of any attributes of the 
same family with itself. What sorts of propositions can then be asserted about Forms? 
Are there any cases where it is legitimate to describe one Form as an instance of any 
other? Are there any attributive or relational propositions about Forms at all? Or is 
Socrates to be disconcerted in the way in which he repeatedly said that he would be 
disconcerted by the discovery that propositions about Forms are or entail self- 
contradictions? 

Parmenides says that the young Socrates has got into difficulties because he has not 
been put through a certain sort of philosophical discipline; namely, he has not learned 
to explore questions by the Zenonian method of dialectical reasoning. We know well 
what this method was. Zeno had shown that the premisses of Pythagorean mathematics 
were illegitimate, since incompatible consequences could be rigorously deduced from 
them. Those premisses had seemed innocent and plausible, but their hidden viciousness 
was exposed by the derivation of antinomies from them. 

But the method requires a certain expansion. Zeno had shown that certain 
propositions or hypotheses entailed contradictory consequences; but it is also required 
to see whether the contradictories of such propositions or hypotheses entail 
contradictory consequences. 

For prima facie we should expect that if a given proposition is shown to be logically 
vicious, its contradictory must be automatically validated. But if both a proposition and 
its contradictory are logically vicious, both entailing contradictory cones-sequences, 
then the viciousness of those propositions is of a more radical order. 

For instance, ‘Jones is a childless parent’ contains a contradiction, but ‘Jones is not a 
childless parent’ contains none, though it contains a ‘trifling proposition’. But ‘a line is 
an assemblage of a finite number of points’ as well as ‘a line is an assemblage of an 


infinite number of points’ generate contradictions. There is an illegitimacy common to 
both which is first revealed when both are shown to entail contradictory propositions. 

Parmenides is prevailed on to give a specimen exhibition of this sort of two-way 
Zenonian operation, in which he is also to take up Socrates’ challenge to show that 
Forms have incompatible predicates. Namely he is to take up a proposition or 
hypothesis about a Form, and show that this hypothesis and also the contradictory of it 
entail that contradictory propositons are true about that Form. 

He gets Socrates to allow that it is an integral part of his theory of Forms, that if 
there exist instances of something, that of which they are instances itself exists and is 
something other than they. Goodness, similarity, circularity and the rest, are terms of 
which it is not only significant but true to say that they exist (or are ‘entities’, if we 
relish terms of art). It is also taken to be an integral part of the theory that Forms have 
attributes, i.e. that abstract nouns can be the subject-words in significant and true 
sentences, of which the predicates signify the having of qualities, relations, magnitudes, 
states, etc. 

Parmenides is going to perform a dialectical operation upon a selected Form; namely, 
he is going to discover whether a certain hypothesis about that Form as well as its 
contradictory generate contradictions. Which Form will he choose? The list of 
alternatives out of which he selects is ‘plurality (or manifoldness), similarity, 
dissimilarity, change, changelessness, becoming, annihilation, existence, non-existence, 
and unity (or singleness)’. And he picks on the last on the pretext that it was his 
philosophical perquisite. The proposition which and the contradictory of which he is 
going to subject to Zenonian dissection both have for their subjects the Form or concept 
of Unity or Singleness, that namely of which ‘all these buildings are one college’ 
embodies an instance. 

And here I must differ from Professor Taylor, Mr. Hardie, and many others on a 
point of translation. For they render to év as ‘The One’. Now this phrase is 
objectionable on other grounds, for any man of sense will be provoked to say ‘the one 
what’? As it stands, the phrase is incomplete and meaningless. However, the suggestion 
is that we are to take it as analogous to ‘the Almighty’, i.e., as a terse description of a 
being of which singleness (like omnipotence in the analogous case) is a leading 
property. But Plato makes it perfectly clear that ré év is the name of a Form side by side 
with iodtn¢ or oxpdtns. The English abstract noun ‘Unity’ is its proper translation. If 
the Greek language had possessed the word—as it did later on—é€votn¢ would have 
been employed instead. 

The collocation of the article with a neuter adjective is a perfectly familiar way of 
expressing what we express by an abstract noun, and the only excuse for rendering it by 
‘the one’ in this dialogue is the presupposition that of course Parmenides must be 
discussing his Monistic theory, for which there is no internal evidence whatsoever. 

While on this matter of translation, we may also complain of Professor Taylor's 
constant use of such phrases as ‘the just equal’ and ‘the just similar’ as translations for 
TO toov and 6 dyo.ov or abto Td toov and avd td Guorov. Actually these phrases are only the 
equivalent of our abstract nouns ‘equality’ and ‘similarity’; but Professor Taylor's 


phrases are nearly senseless and quite misleading. When we use the word ‘just’ 
adverbially we usually mean ‘nearly not’, as when I reach the station just in time. Or 
sometimes we use it in the sense of ‘merely’, as when I call someone ‘just an 
ignoramus’. If either sense were appropriate, phrases like ‘the just equal’ would be 
descriptions of particulars characterised as ‘nearly not equal’ or ‘merely equal’—silly 
descriptions of nothing at all. But in fact, the Greek phrases are used to denote Forms; 
they mean ‘equality’ and ‘similarity’, and the sentences in which they occur make no 
sense unless they are so taken. 

What then are the propositions or hypotheses about Unity which are to be shown to 
entail contradictory conclusions? And here, unfortunately, there is a real ambiguity in 
the Greek. 

There are three alternatives : 


(1) Each hypothesis is the existence-proposition ‘Unity exists’ or its contradictory 
‘Unity does not exist’. 

(2) Each hypothesis is the attributive proposition ‘Unity is unitary (or single)’ or its 
contradictory “Unity is not unitary (or single)’. 

(3) Some of the hypotheses are of type (1) and some of type (2). 


If we are primarily interested in the logic of existence-propositions or in the theory 
of the substantiality of the Forms, we shall be tempted to render all the hypotheses as of 
the first pattern. If we are primarily interested in the logical question whether any 
universal can be an instance of itself, we shall be drawn towards the second. 

Both would be natural topics for Plato to explore, after what has already transpired in 
the first part of the dialogue. The Theaetetus and the Sophist show that Plato was at this 
time deeply concerned with the logic of existence-propositions, and they contain no 
suggestion that he was much exercised about the problem whether a term can be one of 
its own instances. The prefatory remarks of Parmenides (135-6) strongly suggest that 
the hypotheses will be of the form ‘that so and so exists’ and ‘that so and so does not 
exist’. But the internal evidence of the earlier dialectical movements, though equivocal 
when taken by itself, points as strongly to the second alternative or to the third as to the 
first. 

The difficulty is this. éoré can be used as a copula or to mean ‘exists’; &v can be used 
as an abbreviation for t6 év, 1.e. substantially, or it can be used adjectivally, so that it can 
mean ‘Unity’ or it can mean ‘unitary’ or ‘single’. And Greek permits the predicate- 
adjective to precede the copula. So the little sentence &v éor/ can mean ‘Unity exists’ or 
‘it (i.e. Unity, which has been previously mentioned) is unitary’. 

And this is complicated by the fact that Plato is ready to infer from a proposition of 
the form S is P to ‘S exists’, since if S has a certain sort of being it must have being, i.e. 
exist (see Tht., 188-9, Parm., 161-2, Soph., 252). That is, an éoti in the sense of 
‘exists’ follows from an éori in the sense of ‘is . . .”. And conversely, if it is true to say 
that Unity exists, it is plausible to infer that it is unitary. (This begs a big question—but 
we cannot say yet that Plato realised that it begs it.) 


I am convinced that the correct interpretation is the existential one; that is, that in the 
first two of the four ‘operations’ the hypothesis under examination is ‘that Unity exists’ 
and in the second two it is ‘that Unity does not exist’. When, as sometimes occurs, 
especially in the first operation, he is deducing consequences from the proposition 
‘Unity is unitary (or single)’, this itself is taken to be an obvious consequence of the 
original one, ‘Unity exists’. It has to be admitted that, especially in the first operation, 
the Greek does not square any better with this interpretation than with the other. But the 
following considerations make it necessary, if it is possible. 

The general pattern of the argument is simple. There are two main operations upon 
the affirmative hypothesis, and two main operations upon the negative of it. Let us 
label them Al and A2, N1 and N2 (‘A’ for affirmative, ‘N° for negative). Next, Al 
answers to N1, and A2 to N2, in this way: In Al and N1 Parmenides is seeing what 
propositions about Unity are entailed by the hypothesis; in A2 and N2 he is seeing what 
propositions about terms other than Unity follow from the hypothesis. (There are 
subordinate divisions within these operations, which do not matter for our present 
purpose. 

Now though the actual formulation of the hypothesis and the development of the 
argument in operation A1 leaves it in doubt whether the hypothesis is ‘Unity exists’ or 
‘Unity is single’, the formulation of the hypothesis and the argument of V1 make it 
perfectly clear that here the hypothesis is ‘Unity does not exist’. 

It is fairly clear too, though less so, that the hypothesis of N2 is ‘Unity does not 
exist’. But from this it follows that the hypotheses of operations Al and A2 must be 
‘Unity exists’, else the promised two-way application of the Zenonian method would 
be broken. Moreover, this alone is consistent with Parmenides’ sketch of the task of the 
dialectical method in the passages from 135a to 136b. And as I have said, it is 
corroborated by the facts (1) that in the Theaetetus and the Sophist Plato is acutely 
concerned with existence-propositions, and (2) that, as we shall see, Aristotle 
recognises that there was or had been a major philosophical crux about the two 
concepts of Unity and Existence. And anyhow later bnd@eci¢ normally meant the 
assumption of the existence of so and so. 

Professor Taylor's translation hinders rather than assists us in this matter. For he rings 
the changes upon such formulations as, ‘if it (i.e. the one) is one’, ‘if there is one’, ‘if 
the one is’, ‘if the one is not’ and ‘if there is no one’. None of these are consonant with 
English idiom, and hardly with English syntax; but anyhow the very variety of them is 
inconsistent with Parmenides’ self-announced task. His task is to explore one 
proposition with its contradictory, and not several. And this proposition and its 
contradictory must have Unity for their subjects. 

Evidence that the single word év is used as a simple substitute for the phrase to év is 
as follows: KaA6v, 5ikatov and dya@6v are so used in 130b and 135c, dvoyoiov in 136b. &v is 
indubitably used substantially at 143b 2, 143c 5—7, 144a 4, 149c 7, 160b 5-7 et seq., 
161b 9, 163c 1, 164b 3, 164d and e, 165b 6, 166b 1. Cf. also Theaetetus, 185d 1, 186a 
8, Sophist, 238e 1, 239a 10, Phaedo, 76 and 77. On my view there are lots of places in 
the Parmenides where this idiom is employed; but I cannot use most of them as 


evidence, since it is just the conclusion that it is being employed there for which I 
adduce these other passages as evidence. 

There are, of course, plenty of passages where év is certainly being used adjectivally 
or predicatively. 

Before embarking upon the exegesis of the main drift of the Zenonian exercise, there 
is a matter of some general interest to notice. Why does Plato make Parmenides choose 
to operate upon such rarefied concepts as Unity and Existence? Or, when making his 
selection of his victim, why does he only mention as candidates for the post such 
rarefied concepts as Manifoldness, Similarity, Dissimilarity, Change, Changelessness, 
Existence, and Non-Existence? Would not the operations have worked if applied to 
beauty or justice, circularity or squareness, humanity or animality? 

No hint of a reason is given in the dialogue. The answer may simply be that he 
assumed that what is true of the more generic Forms will cover the more specific ones; 
the general logical properties of universals will come out most swiftly from an 
inspection of those which are nearest the peak of the pyramid. That is, Plato may have 
thought that as Figure is higher than Plane Figure, and that than Triangle, so Similarity, 
Plurality, Existence, and the rest are higher than Figure, i.e. that they are Summa 
Genera. If he did think this, he was mistaken. This seems to be Professor Cornford's 
explanation for the selection; he does not recognise that Existence is not a sort-concept. 

In fact, these concepts or most of them, and several others, differ from most ordinary 
concepts not just in level of generality but in type. They are formal concepts, not 
peculiar to any special subject matter, but integral to all subject matters. They belong, 
so to speak, not to this or that special vocabulary of knowledge, but to its general 
syntax. Now in the Theaetetus and the Sophist we find Plato recognising just such a 
feature of certain concepts. The mode of arrangement of letters which constitutes them 
a syllable is not itself a letter; and Plato uses this analogy to explain how certain 
concepts like existence and non-existence have a different sort of logical behaviour 
from most ordinary concepts, just (as I construe him) because they ate not terms in the 
propositions which we think but the forms of the combinations of those elements into 
propositions. He does not and cannot fully develop this view. But as it is true and 
important and was in Plato's mind at this period, it is agreeable to conjecture that it 
entered into his motive for selecting the concepts which he does select for subjection to 
his Zenonian operation. 

As what I wish to show is that the Parmenides is an early essay in the theory of 
types, this suggestion has some relevance to what will be my general thesis. I shall take 
it up again later on. 

Another possible motive should be considered. What were the salient properties of 
Forms according to the strict theory of them? Plainly two; first, that a Form is single 
whereas its instances are or might be plural. The whole problem was: How can a 
plurality of objects different from one another be given one name or be spoken of as if 
there were one identical something in them? It is the prime business of a Form to be 
single. And, second, a Form had to be real or existent, in order to infect its instances 


with such meagre contagions of reality as they enjoy. It is by referring to a Form that 
we answer the question, What really is this particular? 

Now, if Forms, to resolve any of our difficulties, have to exist and to be single, what 
sort of Forms will these be, namely Existence and Singularity? Will they too be existent 
and single? Or not? Clearly the menace of an infinite regress or else a flat contradiction 
stares us in the face. (Cf. Philebus, 15.) 

For this to have been Plato's motive in selecting for inspection the hypothesis that 
Unity exists or that Unity is single (or their contradictories) he would not have had to 
suppose that Unity and Existence are Summa Genera, nor yet would he have had to see 
or half-see that Unity and Existence are not Summa Genera but form-concepts. His 
concentration upon them would have had the historical reason that just these concepts 
were the sheet-anchors of the whole theory of Forms. He operates upon them, because 
the whole argument is an argumentum ad homines. | think that in fact, if not in Plato's 
consciousness, this suggested line of approach is only a special case of the one 
previously mentioned. For what it is tempting to construe as the essential properties of 
universals, will in fact turn out (since universals cannot have properties) to be formal 
features of propositions, in which of course universals will be factors. 

The one motive which I feel fairly sure did not much influence Plato is the one 
usually mentioned, namely that he wished to discuss Parmenidean Monism. This 
insipid unitarianism has no special bearings on more general question of logic, and I 
see no reason why Plato should have interested himself much in it, or much evidence 
that he did so, whereas there is plenty of evidence internal to this dialogue and adjacent 
dialogues that he was very much interested in the theory of Forms and very much 
interested also in more general questions of logic. 

Parmenides has opted to practise his Zenonian operations upon one selected concept: 
that of Unity. But he does not suggest that the resultant antinomies are peculiar to this 
concept. The implied suggestion is, rather, that antinomies of the same type could be 
shown to result from operations either upon any other concepts or upon some other 
concepts. Parmenides nowhere says which. Either discovery would provide the young 
Socrates with the disturbance which he had said would trouble him. Whether it is 
shown in the case of one concept, or of several, or of all, that contradictions arise in 
their description, it will be enough to show that the promise of the perfect knowability 
of the supposed supramundane entities has been delusive. 

The most tempting reading of the position is that Plato realised or nearly realised that 
antinomies necessarily arise from the attempt to make any concept whatsoever (from 
the most specific to the most categorial) a subject of attributes. To assert or to deny that 
a concept does or does not exemplify itself or another concept is to assert something 
illegitimate, no matter what that concept may be. A quality or a relation neither has nor 
lacks any quality or relation. The name of a quality or relation cannot significantly 
occur as the subject of an attributive or relational sentence. Abstract nouns cannot 
assume the roles of proper names or demonstratives. 

In particular, there is a deep-seated irregularity in sentences of which the verb is the 
verb ‘to exist’, and the subject is an abstract noun or the name of an éi6oc. 


Contradictions arise as well from the denial as from the assertion that Unity or any 
other ef50¢ exists. So the hallowed doctrine that it is only of such subjects that we can 
with knowledge or truth assert that they really exist is baseless. 

This, I say, is the most tempting construction of the message of the Parmenides. For, 
for one thing, it is true. And for another 1 117 thing, it is completely general. And, 
thirdly, it rounds off very neatly Parmenides’ criticism of the young Socrates’ simple 
theory of Substantial Forms. It had been shown already that Socrates could say nothing 
of the relations between his Forms and their instances, or between his Forms and our 
knowings and thinkings. And now it is shown that he can say nothing of the relations 
between one Form and another Form. 

None the less, I am not satisfied that this is the message of the dialogue. I think that 
Plato thought that the antinomies which he exhibits result from the application of the 
Zenonian operation to certain concepts, and no such antinomies would have arisen from 
its application to certain others. There is something logically eccentric about certain 
concepts, such as Unity and Existence, which does not infect all concepts, though it 
may infect a few others. 

I shall try to formulate this interpretation more accurately later on. For the moment I 
wish to mention the grounds which make me dubious of the truth of the more tempting 
interpretation. First, the dialogue the Sophist, which is certainly closely connected with 
the Parmenides in date and style, and in certain stretches also in method and topic, 
nowhere handles any general theoretical difficulties in the theory of Forms; but it does 
deal very intensively with the logical properties of a few concepts which are of a very 
formal sort, namely, those of existence, non-existence, similarity, difference, change, 
and changelessness. And it picks up two threads which are already to be found in the 
Theaetetus, namely (1) that there is something logically peculiar about the concepts of 
existence, and non-existence, and (2) that the modes of combination of elements, like 
that of letters in syllables or words in sentences, are not themselves elements. And it is 
suggested that some concepts (but not all) are somehow analogous not to letters or 
words but to the modes of combination of letters and words, so that the contradictions 
which perplexed us over these formal concepts arose from the fact that we were trying 
to treat as ‘letters’ or “words’ what are in truth modes of combination of ‘letters’ or 
‘words’. Or to use the language of Kant and Wittegenstein, we were trying to treat 
formal concepts as if they were ‘proper’ or material concepts. 

Finally, it seems to me unquestionable that Aristotle (in Metaphysics, 1001 a, 1003b, 
etc., Physics, 185-7, Topics 121a and b, 127a, and De Sophisticis Elenchis 182b) is 
referring to notorious cruces about the special concepts of Unity and Existence— 
whether he actually has his eye on the Parmenides does not matter. There were clearly 
difficulties about them which were not thought to attach to most other concepts; they 
were clearly closely affiliated to each other; and something important is thought by 
Aristotle to be revealed about them when it is said of them not merely that they are not 
substances (which is true of all Forms alike), but also that they are not genera and do 
not fall under any one of the categories as opposed to any other, but in some way 
pervade them all—in which respect they are unlike most concepts. 


These considerations suggest to me the following way of rendering Plato's line of 
thought in the Parmenides and the Sophist (and in lesser degree the Theaetetus). 

He was beginning to see that there are different types of concepts. (As always 
happens, a philosophical problem is, at the start, dominated by a status-question. Later, 
this status-question surrenders its primacy and even its interest to a network of 
constitution-questions.) (a) One difference between types of concepts, specimens of 
which Plato explores with almost tedious pertinacity in the Sophist and the Politicus, is 
that between generic and specific concepts, or between the more generic and the more 
specific concepts. Thus, living creature—animal—man, or, figure—plane figure— 
plane rectilinear figure—triangle—isosceles triangle, are scales of kinds or sorts, which 
scales exhibit differences in degree of generic-ness or specific-ness. But this sort of 
difference is not directly important for our purpose, save in so far as the negative point, 
to which Plato was, I think, alive in the Sophist, is relevant, namely that Existence and 
Non-Existence are not co-ordinate species of a genus, nor themselves genera having 
each other or other concepts as subordinate species. The same would be true of Unity 
and Plurality, (6) Another distinction, which Plato himself draws elsewhere, is that 
between qualities and relations. Relational predicates, with the possible exception of 
identity, require the existence of at least two terms, whereas qualitative predicates only 
require one. (c) A third distinction, which I think Plato never attends to, is that between 
simple and complex concepts, or between simpler and more complex concepts. Thus, 
‘danger’ is less simple than ‘harm’, for it combines the notion of harm with that of 
likelihood. Completely simple concepts would be indefinable, and definable concepts 
are complex. It is odd that the Socratic hunt for definitions did not lead to the 
realisation that some concepts must be simple and so indefinable. Perhaps the cryptic 
theory, expounded and criticised in the Theaetetus, that the ultimate elements of what 
exists are simples which can be named but not asserted, is an indication that somebody 
had noticed the point. But it is probable that by ‘simple elements’ Plato understood 
atomic particulars, like sense-data, rather than elementary concepts like ‘yellow’. (d) 
Quite other than these differences of type between concepts is the difference between 
formal concepts and ‘proper’ concepts. A formal concept is one which may have a 
place in a proposition about any subject-matter you please, and some formal concepts 
or other will be present in any proposition. But non-formal concepts will only occur in 
propositions with this as opposed to that special topic. ‘Triangle’ occurs in propositions 
of geometricians or surveyors, and ‘catapult’ in propositions describing shooting. But 
‘not’, ‘exists’, ‘some’, ‘other’, ‘single’, ‘several’, ‘is-an-instance-of’, ‘and’, ‘implies’ 
and many others are not peculiar to any special topics. 

Such formal concepts are not subject or predicate terms of propositions—they are 
not ‘letters’, but rather the modes of combining terms. What the spelling of a word is to 
its letters, or what the syntax of a sentence is to the words in it, that a formal concept is 
to the non-formal concepts in a proposition. 

So it may be that the laborious operations of this dialogue are intended, perhaps only 
half consciously, to bring out the difference between formal and ordinary concepts by 
showing that the logical behaviour of some of the former is anomalous. 


I have said that the Parmenidean dialectic contains four main stages or operations 
which I have labelled 41, A2, N1, and N2. Each of these contains two movements. Let 
us call these M1 and M2 so that we can refer to a given movement as Al (M2) or N2 
(M1), (‘M* for movement). 

The references to them are as follows: 


Al (M1) 137¢ 4 N1 (M1) 160b 5 
Al (M2) 142b 1 N1 (M2) 163b 7 
A2 (M1) 157b 6 N2 (M1) 164b 5 
A2 (M2) 159b 2 N2 (M2) 165e 2 


The general relation between the two movements within one operation is this, that 
while M1 (say) proves that the subject under investigation, namely Unity (or, in the 
other cases, what is other than Unity), possesses both of two antithetical predicates, the 
other movement M2 proves that that same subject possesses neither of two antithetical 
predicates. Or rather, in each movement the label of which is M1, say, it is proved that 
there are numerous pairs of antithetical predicates both of the members of all which 
pairs characterise the subject, while 1/2 establishes that the subject is characterised by 
neither of the members of these several pairs of antithetical predicates. And in general 
the predicate-couples considered in M1 are more or less the same as the predicate- 
couples in the corresponding M2. 

Actually in A2, N1, and N2, the first of the two movements in each case proves that 
the subject possesses both of the members of the pairs of antithetical predicates, while 
the second movement proves that it possesses neither; but in Al the order is the other 
way round, M1 proving that it has both. 


Al (M1) 


The first movement of the first operation, namely Al (M1), is (according to my 
interpretation) as follows: 

If Unity exists, it cannot be manifold and therefore must be unitary or single. It 
cannot therefore be a whole of parts. It will not therefore have outer or inner parts, and 
so it will have no figure. It will have no location and no surroundings and so no change 
of position or stationariness of position. Change and fixity or relations are forbidden to 
it. It cannot be numerically different from anything or identical with anything: it cannot 
be identical with anything else or different from itself for obvious reasons; and it 
cannot be different from anything else, because being different is different from being 
single, so that if it is single it cannot be that and be different from anything. Equally it 
cannot be identical with anything, even itself. For unity is one thing and identity is 
another. [This seems a dubious step. Certainly unity is not the same as either identity or 
difference. But it does not seem to follow that it cannot enjoy identity or difference, 
save on the assumption that unity is single and has no other properties than singleness. 
However, this point is now affirmed.] If Unity has any other attributes than that of 


being unitary, then it is ipso facto shown to be several things, which severalness is 
inconsistent with its unitariness. Unity cannot be both unitary and anything else at all, 
even identical with itself. Since similarity and unlikeness are identity and difference of 
attributes, Unity cannot enjoy either similarity or unlikeness, and so neither equality 
nor inequality of dimensions. So it cannot have equality or inequality of age with 
anything, and so cannot have an age at all, and is therefore not in time. 

Its existence therefore is existence at no date, and this is non-existence at every date. 
It cannot, therefore, exist, and if it does not exist it cannot carry its alleged special 
property of being single, since there would be nothing in existence for the property to 
characterise. So Unity neither exists nor is it single. No name can be the name of it, no 
description the description of it, and there can be no knowledge, opinion or perception 
of it. It cannot be talked or thought about (since there isn't any ‘it’), which is absurd. 

Comment. This, like all the other operations, smells highly artificial. There must be 
something wrong with the several deductions. We are inclined to say that the starting- 
point was illegitimate, and to write off ‘Unity exists’ and ‘Unity is unitary’ as bogus 
sentences—the latter for making an universal one of its own instances, the former for 
tacking the verb ‘to exist’ on to what is supposed to be a logically proper name. We 
may also suspect that the argument presupposes that singleness is a quality, when it is 
nothing of the sort. Doubtless we are correct on all these scores—but how can the 
illegitimacy of such procedures be established? Not by prima facie unplausibility, for 
the Theory of Forms did seem plausible and did entail (1) that every universal is single; 
(2) that every abstract noun is not only possibly but necessarily the subject of a true 
affirmative existence-sentence; and (3) that being single is a case of having an attribute. 

The illegitimacy of the starting-point is established by the impossibility of the 
consequences that must follow if the original propositions are taken to be both 
legitimate and true. We must not be superior and appeal to sophisticated distinctions 
between formal and non-formal concepts or to professionalised classifications into 
‘categories’ or ‘types’ of the various sorts of logical terms; for the necessity of such 
distinctions and classifications had first to be shown. Plato is showing it, though it may 
well be that he could not formulate what it was that he was showing. Of necessity he 
lacked the language of categories and types. That there are different forms of 
judgement and what their differences are could hardly be familiar at a time when the 
very notion of ‘judgement’ had yet to receive its introductory examination, e.g. in the 
Sophist. And little progress could be made in the former inquiry until principles of 
inference became the subject-matter of specialised research. 

We can say, glibly enough, that qualities do not have qualities and also that existence 
and unity are not qualities. For we have been taught these lessons. But what first made 
it clear to whom that these lessons were true, unless some such ratiocinations as these? 

To say that a term is of such and such a type or category is to say something about its 
‘logical behaviour’, namely, about the entailments and compatibilities of the 
propositions into which it enters. We can only show that terms are not of one type by 
exhibiting their logical misbehaviour when treated alike. And this is what Plato is here 
doing. 


To complain that the several conclusions are absurd is to miss the whole point. Plato 
means to prove that the premisses must be illegitimate because the conclusions are 
absurd. That is the sole and entire object of reductio ad absurdum arguments, which is 
what all these arguments are. 


Al (M2) 


This, the second movement of the first operation, is the longest of them all. And it is 
insufferably tedious. Its object is to prove that Unity has both of the members of all the 
predicate-couples, the lack of both of the members of which had been established in 41 
(M1). 

If Unity exists, it must partake in or be an instance of existence. So being unitary is 
one thing and being an existent is another. So the Unity to which existence belongs will 
be a compound of Unity and Existence, a compound having those two parts or 
members. The whole containing these parts will itself be unitary and existent, and so 
also each of its members will be both unitary and existent and thus will be another 
compound of these two elements over again, and this will continue forever. So if Unity 
has existence, it must be an infinite manifold. 

Next ‘Unity’ and ‘Existence’, not being synonymous, must stand for different things. 
So both will be instances of differences or otherness, which is consequently a third term 
over and above those original two. We can now speak of one couple consisting of Unity 
and Existence, another couple consisting of Unity and Otherness, and a third of 
Existence and Otherness. 

And the constituents of a couple are units both of which must be unitary in order to 
be instances of unit. A couple plus the third unit will make three objects, and as couples 
are instances of even-ness, and threes of odd-ness, the Forms of Even-ness and Odd- 
ness are also now on our hands. And as multiplying consists in, e.g. taking couples 
three at a time, or threes twice at a time, we can get any number in this way. All 
arithmetical concepts are automatically generated; from the existence of unity the 
existence of every number follows, i.e. an infinite number of objects must exist. Every 
number yields an infinity of fractions, so Unity is fractionised by its interlocking with 
Existence into as many members as there could be arithmetical fractions, i.e. an infinite 
number. 

Being a whole of parts it must contain its parts. There must be a distinction between 
what is and what is not contained by it. So it must have limits and consequently be 
finite, for all that there is an infinite number of parts which it contains. 

If it has limits or boundaries it must have a beginning and an end as well as a middle: 
and it must have a configuration or shape. [Parmenides here unwarrantably jumps to 
the conclusion that it must have a spatial configuration.] Being a whole of parts, Unity 
cannot be a part of any of its parts, nor can it be just one of its own parts. It cannot 
therefore be one of the things that it itself contains. To be anywhere it must be in 
something other than itself; yet since everything countable is among its parts, it must be 


contained in itself. This is supposed, I think invalidly, to imply that it must, qua self- 
containing, be immobile, and, gua contained by something else, be mobile. 

Next, Unity, not standing to itself as part to whole or as whole to part, must be 
identical with itself, fully and not partially, and it must also be fully and not partially 
other than whatever is not Unity. But the next stage seems very paradoxical. For it is to 
be argued that Unity is not different from what is other than it and also is not identical 
with itself. 

For a container is not where its contents are, since they are inside it, which it cannot 
be. Now Unity has just been shown to be both content and container, so it must be 
elsewhere than itself and so not be identical with itself. 

The opposite point, that Unity is identical with what is not Unity, is shown in this 
way. Otherness cannot characterise anything, for everything is ‘itself and not another 
thing’. So neither Unity nor what is not Unity can possess otherness. And as what is not 
Unity cannot be either a part of unity or an unitary whole of which Unity is a part, it is 
only left for Unity and what is not Unity to be identical. [This argument pretends, for 
the moment, that ‘otherness’ is the name of a quality. Of course it isn't a quality—but 
why not?] 

Next, since Unity is other than what is not Unity, and vice versa, both Unity and 
what is not Unity must exemplify otherness. But in their both being instances of the 
same attribute, namely that of otherness, they must be similar in that respect. For that is 
what similarity is, the possession by two things of the same character. Now identity is 
the opposite of otherness. But it has been shown, in an earlier argument, that Unity 
must be identical with what is not Unity (146-7); consequently, as the possession of 
identity is the non-possession of otherness, there must be this respect of dissimilarity 
between Unity and what is not Unity. For by this argument a suggested shared property 
is not shared. It follows that Unity is both similar and dissimilar both to what is not 
Unity and to Unity itself. 

I skip the detail of the next few stages of the argument. It is argued that Unity must 
be both in and out of contact with itself and with the ‘field’; that it must be both equal 
and unequal to itself and the ‘field’, that it must be greater and smaller than itself and 
the ‘field’ and also older and younger than itself and the ‘field’, and also be neither of 
these. 

Then, to controvert the end conclusion of Al (M1) it is shown that Unity does exist 
at every time and is there to be named and described, known and thought about. 

Finally, since the only way in which a subject can be conceived both to have and to 
lack a given property is that it alters, having the property at one date and lacking it at 
another, it is argued that Unity changes, develops, decays, and moves as well as being 
immutable and static, and that the time of its changings and movings must be a time 
which takes no time—at which time it is in neither of the conditions from or to which 
its transition is. (This looks like a variant of a Zenonian paradox about motion.) 

Comment. Naturally we feel that most of the foregoing assertions, with the 
arguments leading to and from them, are absurd. Concepts are being played with fast 
and loose. Those of one type, with one sort of logical rdéle, are being made to 


understudy or deputise for others of quite different sorts. Different concepts should not 
be treated as if the rules of their co-functioning were all similar. Precisely—but only 
absurdities reveal the different rules, and the reductio ad absurdum argument marshals 
the absurdities. 


A2 (M1) 


Parmenides now inquires: From the assumption that Unity exists, ta déAAa? He will 
argue that this subject too must possess opposite predicates. What exactly does ta dAAa 
denote? We have no reason to restrict it, for example, to the objects of sense or opinion; 
nor yet to the Forms other than Unity. It must be taken to cover all terms whatsoever, of 
whatever sorts, which are other than Unity. So Circularity as well as Alcibiades, the 
Equator as well as my present pang of pain, will be members of this omnium gatherum. 
Let us just call it, in racing parlance, ‘the field’. 

The field is other than Unity, yet it embodies it. For it has members, being a plurality, 
and so must be one aggregate or whole of those members. Moreover, each of those 
parts or members must be one part or member. A whole is a plurality of units, so it is a 
unit and each of them is a unit. 

But though or because they exemplify it, it is not and none of them is Unity. A thing 
is not that of which it is an instance. So since the field is not Unity it must be a plurality 
or manifold. And the argument, which I skip, is developed that such a plurality must be 
both a finite and an infinite plurality, so each of its members will be so too. 

Being both limited and unlimited, the field and its several members are similar to 
one another, since they all co-exemplify limitedness and unlimitedness; yet since these 
are opposite predicates, what exemplifies one must be unlike what exemplifies the 
other, as what is black is unlike what is white. Similarly it could be shown, though it is 
not shown, that the field and its several members must enjoy both identity and 
otherness and both change and changelessness, etc. 


A2 (M2) 


Unity and the field are an exhaustive disjunction; there can be nothing which does not 
belong to the one camp or to the other. So there can be no superior camp, to which both 
these camps are subordinate as members. Hence Unity will have no truck with the field, 
either so as to constitute it one whole of parts, or as an assemblage of unitary parts. So 
the field cannot be a plurality, nor will any number be applicable to it, or to any part or 
feature of it. So the field cannot possess either similarity or dissimilarity or both at 
once. For both together would be a pair and each by itself would be single, and these 
are applications of number. For the same reason the field cannot be identical or 
different, stationary or mobile, coming into or going out of existence, greater or smaller 
or equal. 

The conclusion of all the movements of both operations Al and A2 is thus summed 
up. If Unity exists it both has every predicate and lacks every predicate, including that 
of unity. And the same holds good for the field too. 


Nl (M1) 


We now turn to the consequences of the hypothesis that Unity does not exist. The 
proposition that Unity does not exist clearly differs in having a different subject from 
the propositions that largeness or that smallness does not exist. So we know what 
‘Unity’ denotes and that it denotes something other than what these other nouns denote, 
whether our judgement is that there does or that there does not exist such a thing. So 
Unity is something which we apprehend, and it possesses and is known to possess the 
attribute of being other than the terms which we have distinguished from it. 
Consequently Unity, for all that it does not exist, is an instance of various things. The 
word ‘it’ applies to it. Being distinguished, it has dissimilarities from what it is 
distinguished from, and as it is not so distinguishable from itself, it must have the 
opposite of dissimilarity, namely, similarity to itself. [We may grumble at this step. The 
inference I am not unlike myself, therefore I must be like myself? contains a fallacy. 
But what sort of fallacy? The inference is valid if I am compared with my father, so 
why does it not hold good in this case? If we say “because the terms to the relations of 
likeness and unlikeness must be numerically different’, then we are asserting a very 
special sort of ‘must’. Namely we are saying that ‘I’ and ‘like (or unlike)’ are terms 
which are of such formal constitutions that absurdity results from their juxtaposition in 
this way. And that is a discovery about the formal properties of certain sorts of terms. It 
shows that similarity is not a quality. But the distinction of quality-concepts and 
relation-concepts is a distinction between types of concepts. | 

Being unlike the field, it cannot be equal to it or its members; so it must be unequal 
to them. But inequality is in respect of largeness and smallness (since for two things to 
be unequal in size one must be relatively large and the other relatively small). So Unity 
possesses largeness and smallness [the argument would only prove that it must possess 
at least one of the two]; but as being big is the opposite of being small, Unity must, by 
way of compromise, have what is betwixt and between the two, i.e. equality with itself. 
[This is fallacious—but why?] Unity therefore is an instance of bigness, smallness, and 
equality. 

But if it has all these predicates, Unity must, though nonexistent, still enjoy being in 
existence in some fashion. For if the above descriptions were true, they described it as 
being what it really is. Unity must be there for us to be able to say or think that it does 
not exist. But also it must not be there, for its non-existence is change, and change or 
transition is motion [this is illegitimate, but to see why it is illegitimate is to see 
something important about the concepts of existence, non-existence, and change. | 

Yet since it does not exist it cannot be anywhere or move anywhence anywhither. 
And the other sort of transition, from state to state, is also ruled out; for if unity 
changed in this way it would cease to be Unity and become something else. 

But to be exempt from movement and change is to be stationary and immutable. So 
Unity both is and is not mobile, and both is and is not mutable. And it also follows both 
that it is and that it is not subject to generation and annihilation. 


Comment. The interesting parts of this movement are the stages where we find the 
famous argument that that of which it is true that it does not exist must be there, in 
some sense, to accept this ascription of non-existence and also to be distinguishable 
from other terms, existent or non-existent. We are enlightened enough to say (with 
Kant) that ‘exists’ is not a predicate or (with latter-day logicians) that the nominatives 
to verbs of existence do not function as demonstratives or logically proper names; but 
the penalties of not saying so are here exhibited. Doubtless the rules governing the 
logical behaviour of verbs of existence are still obscure to Plato; but that there are such 
rules and that they are different from those governing ordinary predicates, is here being 
realised by him. For absurdities result from treating them alike. Plato seems to be ahead 
of Meinong here. 


N1 (M2) 


If Unity does not exist, it is lacking in all modes, departments or sorts of existence. It 
can enjoy neither coming-to-be nor annihilation; it cannot be subject to mutation or 
motion, nor, being no where, can it be stationary anywhere. 

Indeed, it can have no attributes or properties, neither largeness, smallness, nor 
equality, neither similarity nor difference. It cannot even be correlated with a field, for 
its having such a correlate would be a relational property of it. It has no attributes, 
parts, relations, dates, and it is not there to be known, thought or talked about, 
perceived or named. There is no ‘it’ at all. 

Comment. It seems to follow from this that all negative existence propositions must 
be nonsense if they are true, since there is nothing left to support the negative predicate. 
So the name of the subject of predication is the name of nothing. From this it is a short 
step, which Plato does not take (any more than Meinong did), to seeing that the 
nominatives to verbs of existence are not the names of anything, and ‘exists’ does not 
signify a quality, relation, dimension, or state, etc. 


N2 (M1) 


If Unity does not exist, what predicates attach consequentially to the field? Plainly the 
field must by definition be other, yet it cannot be other than Unity, since this, by 
hypothesis, does not exist for the field to be demarcated against it. The field must be 
other in the sense that its members are other than one another. 

Yet, since Unity does not exist, the members of the field cannot be unitary or be 
units; so the field can only be a manifold or manifolds without end. Only of such 
manifolds can we say that they are other than each other—since there is nothing else to 
say it of. Each manifold of manifolds will seem to be single, though not really being so. 
And numbers will seem to be applicable to them, though the seeming will be illusory. 
Derivatively the concepts of odd and even, greater, smaller and equal, limit and 
unlimitedness will appear to have application, together with those of unity and 
plurality, similarity and dissimilarity, etc., etc. Yet if unity does not exist, none of these 
concepts can really have application to the field. 


N2 (M2) 


If Unity does not exist, the field cannot be single, nor can it be a plurality, else it would 
be one plurality and its members would be units. Nor could the field seem to be either 
single or a plurality. For since there is no Unity, there is nothing of the sort for the field 
to exemplify or participate in in any respect whatsoever. So the field cannot be thought, 
even, to be single or plural or to be an instance of anything else, such as similarity or 
dissimilarity, identity or otherness, contact or separation, or anything else at all. The 
field could not therefore be thought to exist. So if Unity does not exist, nothing exists. 
So whether Unity exists or not, Unity and the field both have and lack every predicate 
and its opposite. ‘Very true’ is the last word of the dialogue. 

What is the outcome of all this tiresome chain of operations? First, ad hominem it 
seems to have been proved, in the case of at least one extremely eminent Form, what 
Socrates was reluctant to believe could be proved, that a Form does undergo hosts of 
incompatible predicates, and that these disagreeable consequences flow not only from 
the palatable hypothesis that that Form exists but also from the unpalatable hypothesis 
that it does not exist. 

But what does Plato think to be the important lesson of the whole dialogue? Here we 
can only make more or less plausible conjectures. 

1. Plato might think that the whole argument proves that no universal can be the 
subject of an attributive or relational proposition; and he may have confused with this 
the quite different point that no universal can be the subject of an affirmative or 
negative existence-proposition. (For he may have thought wrongly, as Descartes and 
Meinong did, that ‘exists’ is a predicate of the same category, i.e. with the same sort of 
logical behaviour, as ‘is square’ or ‘is green’.) Universals are not substances, or abstract 
nouns are not proper names, and sentences in which we talk as if they were are 
logically vicious. 

This conclusion is true, and relevant to the question of the truth of the Theory of 
Forms. So it may be what Plato had in his mind. 

2. But Plato may be apprising himself and us of a seemingly more parochial 
discovery, namely that some concepts do not behave in the same way as some others. 

He may, for example, be making the discovery that ‘exists’ and ‘does not exist’ do 
not have the same sort of logical behaviour as ‘breathes’ or ‘resembles’ or ‘is square’. 
If we consider the concepts which occur in our ordinary descriptions and classifications 
of things, they seem to fit reasonably well into scales of genera and species. And we 
can imagine a table depicting all the ladders or pyramids of generic and specific 
concepts, such that any descriptive or classificatory concept would have its place fixed 
for it somewhere in one and not more than one such ladder or pyramid. But there are 
some concepts which can be peculiar to no one ladder or pyramid but must somehow 
pervade them all. Such are the concepts answering to expressions like ‘not’, ‘exists’, 
‘same’, ‘other’, ‘is an instance of, ‘is a species of, ‘single’, ‘plural’, and many others. 
Some concepts are ‘syncategorematic’. 


At first sight we may be tempted to take such concepts, which are obviously of very 
general application, to be merely highly generic concepts, perhaps actually Summa 
Genera. But if we do so take them, our enterprise collapses, for just these concepts are 
again required when we attempt to describe the affiliations or non-affiliations between 
Summa Genera themselves, and also between the sub-divisions, not of one but of all 
the sort-hierarchies. 

Formal concepts, as we may now call them, differ from generic ones not in being 
higher than they in the way in which they are higher than specific concepts, but in some 
other way. They differ from generic concepts not, for example, as ‘Even Number’ 
differs from ‘2’, but as ‘+’ and ‘,/~’ differ from either. 

Or again, to pick up again the two analogies which Plato uses in the Theaetetus and 
the Sophist, formal concepts differ from generic and specific concepts not as one letter 
of the alphabet differs from another or as one bunch of letters differs from another 
bunch of letters, but as the mode in which letters are arranged into a syllable or word 
differs from the letters which are so arranged: or else as the way in which nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, etc., are combined to form a significant sentence is different from those 
elements or even from the way in which one such element, like a noun, differs from 
another, like a preposition. What a grammatical construction is to the words of a 
sentence embodying that construction, that a formal concept is to the terms (particulars 
and ordinary universals) which enter into the proposition or judgment. 

Now when we treat a formal concept as if it were a non-formal or proper concept, we 
are committing a breach of ‘logical syntax’. But what shows us that we are doing this? 
The deductive derivation of absurdities and contradictions shows it, and nothing else 
can. Russell's proof that, in his code-symbolism, 9 cannot be a value of x in the 
propositional function gx is only another exercise in the same genre as Plato's proof that 
‘Unity’ cannot go into the gap in the sentence-frame . exists’ or ‘*. . . does not 
exist’.+ 

I feel fairly sure that this is something like the point which Plato was trying to reveal 
in this dialogue. I feel this partly because the imputed doctrine is true and important 
and partly because, so construed, the dialogue then links on directly to the later parts of 
the Theaetetus and to almost the whole of the Sophist. Whereas the first interpretation 
which I suggested has no echoes of importance in either dialogue. 

Moreover, we know that Aristotle was alive to the fact that there was a special crux 
about Unity and Existence; and also that these concepts with some others (e.g. Good) 
did not come under any one of the Categories but exhibited themselves in all of the 
Categories: nor were they concepts of the genus-species sort. 

And (in Met, 1003b and 1053b) he uses for both ‘existence’ and ‘singleness’ the 
argument which Hume and Kant used for ‘existence’, to show that they do not signify 
attributes; namely that the descriptions of a man and an existent man are not 
descriptions of different sorts of men. 

And lastly I am tempted to prefer this interpretation to the other on the score that it 
does more credit to Plato's powers of discerning the important in logical questions. 


4 


There is, indeed, an agreeable sweepingness in that suggested message of the dialogue 
according to which Plato was proving the general point that universals are not subjects 
of qualities or relations. But its sweepingness would only be sanitary, for it would only 
be establishing the negative point that there was something wrong with the foundations 
of the theory of Forms. 

It would have small instructive effect on thinkers who had never adopted the belief 
that abstract nouns are the names of substances. 

It would leave open and, worse, it would leave almost unformulated the profounder 
question, What is wrong with those foundations? This question requires the discovery 
of the difference between formal and non-formal concepts—and this discovery is 
required for all sorts of logical problems, and not only this special historical one of the 
nature of the fallacy underlying the special doctrine of Substantial Forms. 

One objection to the foregoing interpretation of the dialogue is sure to be made. It is 
incredible, it will be said, that the central doctrine of Platonism, namely, that 
Circularity, Unity, Difference, etc., exist, should be shown by Plato himself to be 
logically vicious, even though he mitigates the cruelty of his exposure of his earlier 
children by showing that there would be a precisely parallel viciousness in the doctrine 
that they do not exist. On minor points, doubtless, Plato's second thoughts might be 
expected to be improvements on his first thoughts, but that he should overtly 
demonstrate the untenability of the very principles of the system from which his whole 
influence upon subsequent thinking derives is too shocking a supposition. 

But such an objection does less than justice to a great philosopher. Kant is felicitated 
for being capable of being awoken from dogmatic slumbers; Aristotle is permitted to be 
fonder of truth than of Platonism; those of Russell's contributions to logical theory are 
considered important which belong to the periods after his affiliation to Kant, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet. Why must Plato alone be forbidden the illuminations of self-criticism? 

Moreover, it has long been recognised that in the whole period which includes the 
writing of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, Plato's thinking is not entirely, if at 
all, governed by the premisses of the Theory of Forms. 

He attends to the theory on occasions, but he does so in a dispassionate and critical 
way. In the Sophist (246) the exponents of the theory of Forms are treated in the same 
way as are the materialists; neither can answer the Eleatic Stranger's puzzles about 
existence and non-existence. Similarly in the Philebus (15). Moreover, if it is true that 
the theory of Substantial Forms embodies radical fallacies, to praise Plato as a great 
philosopher, as we do, would be consistent with crediting him both with the acumen to 
recognise and the candour to expose them. 

But more important than these considerations is this fact. Whatever its sublimity and 
inspiration-value, the Theory of Forms had been from the start, inter alia, a doctrine 
intended to resolve certain puzzles of a purely logical nature. How can several things be 
called by one name or be of one sort or character? And how is it that only those 
systems of propositions express certain knowledge which contain neither the names nor 
the descriptions of actual instances of sorts or characters—namely mathematics and 
philosophy? 


The Theory of Forms was intended to answer both these questions. It fails to be a 
satisfactory theory, for the reason, mainly, that exactly analogous questions arise about 
Substantial Forms to those questions about the instances of Forms which the theory had 
been intended to resolve. And in so far it was the wrong sort of answer. 

But something remains. It remains true that every judgement or proposition 
embodies at least one non-singular term or element. It remains true that the 
propositions of mathematics are universal propositions. And it remains true that in 
some sense, some or all philosophical questions are of the pattern ‘What is it for 
something to be so-and-so’? (where ‘being-so-and-so’ is an universal). 

The criticisms of the doctrine of Substantial Forms given in the dialogue have no 
tendency to upset these positions even if they do not directly yield an answer to the 
problem which they raise. But the road is cleared for an answer to them, a road which 
was blocked by the fascinating but erroneous theory which they dispose of. Nor could 
the new advances have been begun save by someone who had himself gone through the 
stage of being at least very familiar with the theory of Substantial Forms. 

In particular, I shall suggest, the road is now cleared for the advance which was 
partially made in the Sophist, where for the first time the possibility and the need of a 
theory of categories or types is realised. The distinction between generic concepts and 
formal concepts is here seen or half-seen, and logical inquiries are at last capable of 
being begun. 

In fine, on my theory, the Parmenides is a discussion of a problem of logic—as part 
of the Theaetetus and most of the Sophist were discussions of problems in logic. Not 
that Plato says ‘let us turn back from Ethics, Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Physics 
and consider some questions belonging to the province of Logic’, for these titles did 
not exist. 

But his questions and his arguments in this dialogue should be classified by us as 
belonging to the same sphere to which belong, for example, Aristotle's theory of 
Categories, Kant's separation of formal from non-formal concepts, Russell's theory of 
types, and Wittgenstein's and Carnap's theories of logical syntax. 

Whether, if I am right, the dialogue is interesting is a question of taste. The central 
problem seems to me of radical importance and therefore interesting, potentially, to any 
philosopher who cares to get down to the roots. But the detail of the argument is arid 
and formalistic and so sustained that everyone must find it tedious—in the same way as 
the methodical dissection of Vicious Circle Fallacies is tedious if it is thorough. 

I do not think that the dialogue could or should be interesting to a student who is 
primarily anxious to know Plato's later views about the human soul, or God, or 
immortality, or physics, or Parmenidean Monism. For, as I read it, the dialogue contains 
no references to such topics and no premisses from which conclusions about these 
topics can be deduced. 

The dialogue is an exercise in the grammar and not in the prose or the poetry of 
philosophy. 

To corroborate the foregoing theory about the programme of the Parmenides, I 
append some remarks about the Theaetetus and the Sophist, in which, I think, the same 


or kindred lines of thought are to be traced. These dialogues were certainly composed 
close to the date of the Parmenides. The Sophist, which is a sort of sequel to the 
Theaetetus, was certainly written after the Parmenides, to which indeed it makes one or 
two undoubted allusions and of which, in an important stretch, it partly echoes and 
partly presupposes a part of the dialectical operations. The Theaetetus was almost 
certainly in part, and perhaps as a whole, composed after the Parmenides, and it 
contains what is probably a reference to it. 


THE THEAETETUS 


With the main problem of this dialogue I have no special concern. It is an inquiry into 
the nature of knowledge. It begins with a sustained exposition and criticism of the 
theory that to know something is to have sense-acquaintance with it or memory of 
sense-acquaintance with it. It is soon shown that neither this theory nor a more 
generalised analogue to it can account for our knowledge about the future, or of the 
truth of theories about what is right or expedient, especially of the truth or falsehood of 
this theory of knowledge itself, or even of mathematical truths. And it is briefly 
indicated that even within the field of the objects of sense-acquaintance it will not do. 
For to know that sense-given objects exist or do not exist, are similar or different, 
single or plural is to do or experience something more than merely having sense- 
acquaintance. So a new hypothesis is considered, the gap between which and the 
previous view is of the greatest importance not only for the theory of knowledge, but 
also for our special problem. For it is now suggested that to know is to judge, or is a 
species of judging. And this means—to bring together threads from earlier and later 
parts of the dialogue—that knowledge requires for its expression not just a name but a 
sentence or statement. And what a sentence or statement expresses always contains a 
plurality, at least a duality of distinguishable elements or factors. Knowledge, as well as 
true and false belief and opinion, cannot be expressed just by a proper name or 
demonstrative for some simple object, but only by a complex of words which together 
constitute a sentence. 

At this point Socrates does something which at first sight seems to be deserting the 
direct path in order to follow up a side-track. For he suddenly opens up a prolonged 
inquiry into the nature of false beliefs or mistakes, and is of necessity at once led to 
debate how we can either think or state that which is not. How can I either think or 
describe something which is not there to be the object of a thought or description? But I 
think that this is in fact no digression at all. For, first, it is true that I can only be 
described as knowing the same sort of things as I could be described as mistaken about. 
To know is, at the least, to be under no mistake. And, second, any description of any 
actual or possible mistake automatically reveals the complexity both of what is falsely 
judged and, correspondingly, of what would be truly judged. For to mistake is to take 
something for something instead of for something else. 

So a ‘simple’ could never be the object of a mistake. I could mistakenly think that 7 
+ 5 = 11, and unmistakenly judge or know that 7 + 5 = 12. But 7 could not be the total 


object of a mistake, and so, by implication, not the total object of a piece of true belief 
or knowledge either. And this is what was at bottom wrong with the equation of 
knowledge with sense-acquaintance. This noise or that stench is not the sort of thing 
that could be described as what I mistakenly believe, and therefore it is not the sort of 
thing which could be described as what I correctly believe or know. There must be a 
complex of distinguishable elements as well in what I know as in what I mistakenly or 
correctly believe. What I know are facts, and facts always have some complexity. So 
‘simples’ could not be facts, though they would be elements in facts. Only a proper 
name could directly stand for a simple, and only a sentence could state a fact. 

Now, without raising for the moment the question what are the simples or elements 
of which what I know or believe are complexes, or even whether there are any such 
elements, we can see that a complex of elements must be one of two things. Either it is 
just a lot of assemblage of elements or it is some sort of union of or fabric embodying 
them. Either the required complex of elements 4, B, and C just is A and B and C, so 
that to know the complex would just be to know A and to know B, and to know C, 
which would merely be to go back on the result already arrived at and to suppose that 
what can be named but not stated could be what I know. Or the required complex is 
some sort of an organised whole, of which the principle of organisation is 
distinguishable from the elements which it combines. And in this case the principle of 
organisation is something unitary and not to be resolved into a plurality of elements; 
that is, it is a new ‘simple’, somehow superadded to the original elements which it 
organises into the single complex. But if we may not say that simples are what we 
know, we may not say it either of this new combining simple. 

This point is brought out by means of the analogy of letters in syllables. A syllable is 
a complex of letters, which themselves are not complexes. Now either a syllable is 
nothing but the lot of letters in it, in which case to know it is just to know each of them, 
an illegitimate hypothesis if what I know must always be a complex. Or a syllable is 
some ordered arrangement of letters. But in this case the order of arrangement is not a 
lot of letters but something unitary and irresoluble. And then it is an extra simple 
element (though not, of course, one of the same type as a letter). Finally it is argued, on 
the tacit assumption that by a ‘complex’ can only be meant either a conjunction of 
similar elements (‘letters’) or a conjunction of some elements of one sort (‘letters’) plus 
at least one element of a different sort (‘order of arrangement’), that in fact such 
conjunctions or assemblages are not more knowable but less easily knowable than what 
they are conjunctions of. 

If knowing was inventorying collections, certainly simple elements could not be 
known. But in fact, whatever knowing is, collections are not more accessible to 
knowledge than their members are. Moreover, inventories are just as well capable of 
being the objects of true or false beliefs, as of knowledge. So the differentia of 
knowledge is not to be found in this direction. 

Now this discussion reveals at least two extremely important points. 

1. It is true that if the universe contains simples, such that for each there could be, in 
principle, a proper name, the utterance just of this proper name could not be the 


expression of true or false belief or of knowledge (in the sense of ‘knowledge that...’). 
What I believe or know requires a whole sentence for its expression, and what a 
sentence states is in some sense a complex. It is always possible to find for any 
sentence another sentence the signification of which is partly similar and partly 
dissimilar to that of the given sentence, i.e. what a sentence says contains parts or 
factors distinguishable from each other and capable of some independent variations by 
substitution. 

Now, though Plato does not make this application, Substantial Forms were supposed 
to be just such simple nameables. And if we ask ourselves: What would it be like to be 
knowing Equality or knowing Justice or knowing Existence? and, still more, if we ask: 
What would it be like to be mistaken about Equality or Justice or Existence?, we find 
ourselves bothered and bothered for the very reason that Plato here gives, namely that 
we know that when we describe ourselves as ‘believing or knowing so and so’, a proper 
name cannot go into the place of the accusative to those verbs. 

Oddly, Professor Cornford, who approves of the refutation of the view that knowing 
is having sense-acquaintance, since knowing is, or is a species of, judging, still believes 
that Plato's real theory of knowledge, unexpressed in this dialogue, was that Substantial 
Forms are what knowledge is of. Yet this would involve that ‘Equality’ and 
‘Circularity’ do express knowledge, for all that it would be nonsense to assert that any 
such abstract noun could express either a mistaken or a true belief. 

Socrates draws attention to an important affiliated point when he asks how we can 
mistake one thing for another either when we know both (supposing still that we may 
speak of knowing ‘things’), or when we know one and not the other. And he asks: Who 
has ever mistaken the number 11 for the number 12 or vice versa, for all that plenty of 
people have taken 7 + 5 to equal 11? No one has ever told himself that an ox must be a 
horse or that two must be one, that beauty is ugliness or justice is injustice. By analogy 
we might ask (though Socrates does not): Who ever told himself the infallible tidings 
that 11 is not 12 or that 11 is 11, that justice is not injustice or that ugliness is ugliness ? 

It is tempting to suggest that the moral of this puzzle and of later developments of it 
is something like this, that while a mistaken or a true judgement must contain some 
plurality of elements, this requirement as it stands is too hospitable. Not any 
combination of any sorts of elements constitutes a possible mistake, or in consequence, 
a possible truth, “7 + 5 = 11’ is a possible mistake, but ‘12 is 11’ is not. ‘Theaetetus is 
Theodorus’ is not a possible mistake, but “Theaetetus is the son of Theodorus’ is. The 
elements of what I know or believe will not all be of the same type. But Plato does not 
here allude to any such lesson. 

2. But anyhow it is unquestionable that Plato is in this dialogue alive to the following 
matters. What I know or truly believe or falsely believe is some sort of a complex of 
elements, and one the verbal statement of which requires not a name only, nor even a 
conjunction of names, but a complex expression of which the special form of unity is 
that of a sentence. What constitutes a complex, like a syllable, a unity is some feature 
of it other than any one or the mere lot of its elements, such as letters. 


That is, Plato is now considering the places and roles of ‘terms’ in truths and 
falsehoods, with his eye on the underlying question of what are the principles of 
organisation which govern the combination of such ‘terms’. He does not say, nor are we 
warranted in inferring from the contents of this dialogue that he saw, that there are 
some concepts, namely form-concepts, which cannot do duty for proper concepts or 
ordinary ‘terms’, much less that he saw that ‘exists’, ‘not’, ‘one’, ‘several’, and others 
do express such form-concepts. But it is clear that he is consciously developing a 
method of inspecting the formal properties of such complexes of elements as constitute 
truths and falsehoods. He knows that names are not true or false, that sentences are not 
names, that sentences are not just assemblages of names or composite names resoluble 
without residue into several component names; and he knows that nothing less than 
sentences will express what we know or truly or falsely believe. A mere inventory of 
nameable simples would not only not be all that we know, or wish to know, it would 
not even be any part of what we know or wish to know. 

In any truth or falsehood there must be some multiplicity of distinguishable factors, 
and of these at least some perform a different sort of function from some others—the 
order of arrangement of letters in a syllable does not play the same sort of rdle and so is 
not the same type of factor as the individual letters. Of course, Plato has not got a 
substitution-method, or, what this involves, a code-symbolism with which to indicate 
those similarities and differences of factor-types which sanction or veto particular 
substitutions. But that there is a co-functioning of distinguishable guishable factors in 
truths and falsehoods and that their functions are not all similar is, I suggest, a thing 
which Plato is here clearly realising. 


THE Sophist 


This dialogue begins with an attempt to arrive at a clear definition of what constitutes a 
Sophist. Its method is that of dichotomous division. Some highly generic concept, 
which is assumed without proof to be the correct one is divided into two sub-species, 
and so on until a point is reached where the concept under inquiry is seen to be such 
and such a sub-sub-species of the original genus. Many commentators regard this 
method of Dichotomous Division as a grand discovery of Plato, and some even identify 
it with the Method of Dialectic for which Plato makes his famous claims. It is clear to 
me that the Method of Dialectic as this is described in outline in the Republic and in 
detail in the Parmenides, has almost nothing to do with the Method of Division. The 
Method of Dialectic has links with Zeno's antinomian operations, or it may just be an 
expansion of them; but this process of Dichotomous Division is an operation of quite a 
different sort. In particular, it is not a process of demonstration, as Aristotle points out.+ 

Whether Plato did or did not believe that the Method of Division was a powerful 
philosophic instrument, we can be quite clear that it is not so. No philosopher, 
including Plato, has ever tried to employ it for the resolution of any serious 
philosophical problem, and if they had done so they would not have succeeded. For 
first of all it can only be applied to concepts of the genus-species or determinable- 


determinate sort, and it is not concepts of this sort that in general, if ever, engender 
philosophical problems. And, next, most generic concepts do not subdivide into just 
two polarly opposed species; usually there are numerous species of a genus or sub- 
species of a species.2 And the question whether a sort divides into two or seventeen 
sub-sorts is, in general, a purely empirical question. So nearly any case of a 
philosopher's operation by Division could be upset by the subsequent empirical 
discovery of sorts lying on neither side of the philosopher's boundary lines. And, 
finally, there is room for almost any amount of arbitrariness in the selection from the 
ladders of sorts en route for the definition of a given concept. Except in artificial 
hierarchies, such as library catalogues and regimental ranks, there are few, if any, rigid 
scales of kinds. So there are many tolerable and no perfect ways of defining most of the 
sort-concepts that we employ. 

Had Plato wished to exhibit these and kindred blemishes in the programme of 
definition by Dichotomous Division, he could have chosen no more effective procedure 
than that of exhibiting several definitions of one and the same concept, all achieved by 
descending different scales of kinds. And this is what in fact he does. He gives six or 
seven different definitions of ‘sophist’, all arrived at by different paths. However, he 
does not say that he is revealing defects in the method, and the subsequent dialogue, the 
Politicus, is another exercise in it; so some of his commentators may be right in 
believing that Plato thought well of its potentialities. 

However, there is a pair of concepts which are forced upon our notice in the course 
of the operations which turn out to require a very different sort of elucidation, namely 
those of non-existence and existence. For a Sophist is a pretender who either thinks or 
says that what is not so is so. The puzzle which arose in the Theaetetus arises again 
here. How can what does not exist be named, described, or thought of? And if it cannot, 
how can we or Sophists talk or think of it, falsely, as existing? So the question is 
squarely put: What does it mean to assert or deny existence of something? 

What do Pluralists or Monists mean when they assert that there exist a lot of things 
or that there exists only one thing? What do materialists or idealists mean when they 
assert or deny that bodies or that Forms are real? 

Now, it is of the first importance for our main question to notice certain points, (1) 
With reference to Parmenidean Monism it is shown that the concepts of Unity and 
Existence interlock in an important way without being identical. And part of the 
argumentation of the Parmenides is echoed here upon just this matter. (2) No attempt is 
made to elucidate the concepts of existence and nonexistence by the Method of 
Division. The heroic attempt of Meinong to show that they are co-ordinate species of a 
generic concept is not anticipated by Plato. And we can see—as perhaps Plato saw— 
that the Method would not work just because these concepts are not sort-concepts, but 
that there is an important difference between sort-concepts and these two which is the 
source of the inapplicability of the Method of Division to them. (3) There are some 
other concepts, identity, otherness, change, and changelessness which have to be 
operated upon alongside of existence and non-existence. (4) The procedure of 
investigating the interrelations of these concepts is called Dialectic—which, I think, is 


only remotely connected with the operation of tracing out sorthierarchies which is 
called Division. 

Now in attempting to elucidate the concepts of existence and non-existence, Plato 
makes use of two analogies, one of which he had used in the Theaetetus. Namely, he 
compares the ways in which some concepts will combine in only certain ways with 
certain others (a) to the ways in which letters will only admit of certain sorts of 
alliances so as to form syllables, and later (b) to the ways in which words will admit 
only of certain sorts of alliances so as to form sentences. 

For a syllable to be constituted vowels must be there as well as consonants, and for a 
sentence to be constituted a noun must be conjoined with a verb and not a noun with a 
noun or a verb with a verb. If we like to build metaphors from these analogies we can 
say that some, but not all, concepts must be ‘vowel’-concepts, or that some, but not all, 
concepts must be ‘syntax’-concepts as opposed to ‘vocabulary’-concepts. And 
existence and non-existence are of these new types. 

It is further indicated (253, 259, 260b) that these two concepts of existence and non- 
existence, together with certain others which are associated with them, namely change 
and changelessness, otherness and identity, are in an important way pervasive—they 
crop up, that is, in all the Division-scales in which we locate other concepts, in the 
same sort of way, I take it, as ‘non-existence’ cropped up in one of the definitions of 
‘sophist’. We are reminded of Aristotle's assertion that Existence and Unity and 
Goodness belong to no one of the Categories but pervade them all, though his 
Categories are not, of course, Summa Genera. 

There appears then to be quite good internal evidence in the Sophist for the view that 
Plato was now discerning an important difference between types of concepts or 
universals, and in particular that concepts of sorts, which can be scaled with or without 
precision in hierarchies of genera, species, and sub-species, obey very different rules 
from some others, like existence and non-existence. And the concepts of this latter class 
perform what I may call a logical réle which is analogous to the role of vowels in 
syllables or that of syntax-rules in sentences. They function not like the bricks but like 
the arrangement of the bricks in a building. 

Now the interesting thing is that it is true that existence and non-existence are what 
we should call ‘formal concepts’, and further that if modern logicians were asked to 
describe the way in which formal concepts differ from proper or material or content- 
concepts, their method of exhibiting the rdle of formal concepts would be similar to 
that adopted here by Plato. But we need not go further than to say that Plato was 
becoming aware of some important differences of type between concepts. There is no 
evidence of his anticipating Aristotle's inquiry into the principles of inference, which 
inquiry it is which first renders the antithesis of formal and other concepts the dominant 
consideration. There is, consequently, in Plato, no essay at abstracting the formal from 
the contentual features of propositions, and so no code symbolisation for the formal in 
abstraction from the material features of propositions. 

There is, of course, always a considerable hazard in attempting to elucidate a 
doctrine of an earlier philosopher in the light of subsequent and especially of 


contemporary doctrines. It is always tempting and often easy to read palatable lessons 
between the lines of some respected but inexplicit Scripture. But the opposite policy of 
trying to chart the drift of some adolescent theory without reference to the progress of 
any more adult theories is subject not to the risk but to the certainty of failure. We 
cannot even state what was a philosopher's puzzle, much less what was the direction or 
efficacy of his attempt to solve it, unless subsequent reflections have thrown a clearer 
light upon the matter than he was able to do. Whether a commentator has found such a 
light or only a will-of-the-wisp is always debatable and often very well worth debating. 

Thus I may be wrong in believing that there are affinities between Plato's inquiries in 
these dialogues and Hume's and Kant's account of assertions of existence, Kant's 
account of forms of judgement and categories, Russell's doctrine of propositional 
functions and theory of types, and, perhaps, more than any other, nearly the whole of 
Wittgenstein's Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. | may be wrong in construing these 
dialogues as, so to speak, forecasting most of the logical embarrassments into which 
the infinitely courageous and pertinacious Meinong was to fall. But at least my error, if 
it is one, does not imply that Plato's puzzles were so factitious or ephemeral that no 
other serious philosopher has ever experienced any perplexity about them. 


AFTERWORD, 1963 


1. When I wrote this article in 1939 I had paid no attention to the fact that while Part 
I of the Parmenides is in Oratio Obliqua, Part I, apart from one initial ‘he said’, is in 
Oratio Recta. So Plato can not have composed either Part with the intention that it 
should be the complement, inside one dialogue, of the other Part. 


(a) The Parts could, therefore, have been composed at different, and even quite 
distant dates; and the dramatically impossible junction of the two must have been 
made at a date later than the composition of either Part. Part I may have remained on 
Plato's shelf, uncompleted and unpublished, for a long time after he composed it. 

(5) It follows, too, that my attempt in the article to render the questions canvassed 
in Part II pertinent to those canvassed in Part I may have been gratuitous. Old 
Parmenides tells the youthful Socrates that, to become a philosopher, he needs 
training in the Zenonian exercises, of which he then deploys a protracted exemplar. 
He does not say that these exercises carry a philosophical moral more relevant to the 
Theory of Forms than to any other philosophical theory. Certainly Socrates’ 
challenge, at 129a—e, gives the appearance of a special relevance, but this stretch, 
like the stretch from 135d to 137b, might be the ‘knitting-wool’ which Plato, when 
he combined the two Parts, interpolated to provide some, but not all, of the needed 
continuities. 


2. I had also paid no attention to the fact that instruction in the questioner-answerer 
elenctic duel had become a part of the Academy's curriculum by about the middle of 
the 350’s. Isocrates, who calls ‘eristic’ what Plato and Aristotle call ‘dialectic’, tells us 


this in his Antidosis (258-69), of 354/3. Aristotle's Topics shows us the sort of 
instruction that he himself gave in the strategies, tactics, and tricks of the disputation- 
exercise. In Part II of the Parmenides old Parmenides demonstrates the two-way 
Zenonian method of argumentation, dressed up in questioner-answerer style. If, as I 
now think, it was Aristotle who in his early teaching years, introduced the teaching of 
dialectic into the Academy, partly as a training-exercise for future philosophers, then, 
some way on in the 350’s Plato designed Part II of the dialogue as a pedagogic 
exemplar for Aristotle's Zopics classes. It is no accident that Parmenides’ young 
interlocutor is a namesake of the author of the Jopics. 

3. Aristotle frequently, e.g., in the Zopics (170a—172a), Metaphysics (995b) and 
Rhetoric (1358a) separates off one class of concepts from all the rest, namely the class 
of ‘common’ or ubiquitous concepts from those which are proprietary to different 
branches of knowledge. These ubiquitous or topic-neutral concepts are those of 
existence, non-existence’, likeness, unlikeness, identity, otherness, motion, rest, coming- 
to-be, ceasing-to-be, unity, plurality, part and whole, and a few others. 

Once, in Metaphysics Ul, (998b and 999a), Aristotle calls them not ‘common’, but 
‘first’ and ‘highest’. It is the dialectician's task to investigate these ubiquitous concepts, 
and his study of them has something to do with the study of inference. Plato seems to 
treat these concepts in the same way; he calls them ‘common’ in the Theaetetus (185) 
and ‘greatest’ in the Sophist (254). In the Sophist (253) he makes it the dialectician's 
business to investigate their interrelations. 

In the Parmenides (129e) Socrates adduces some of these ubiquitous concepts and 
Parmenides does so too in 136b. In the dialectical Part Il the concept operated on is that 
of unity (or singularness), but the concepts operated with are, almost entirely, the 
‘common’ concepts of existence, non-existence, likeness, unlikeness, identity, 
otherness, coming-to-be, ceasing-to-be, motion, rest, part and whole, and unity and 
plurality themselves. When more specific concepts are operated with, they are often 
just specialisations of the ubiquitous concepts, as equality is of similarity. 

However much Plato and Aristotle differed, or had differed about the Ontology of 
Forms, they seem to be alike in separating off the ubiquitous concepts from all the rest; 
and in making the ubiquitous concepts the proper subject-matter of dialectic. In Part II 
of the Parmenides, the argument exemplifies just what Plato seems to require in the 
Sophist (253) and what Aristotle requires in the Rhetoric and Topics. When, in my 
article, I contrasted ‘formal’ concepts with the rest, I did not realise how awake Plato 
and Aristotle were to the contrast, or part of the contrast that I think I had in mind. 

4. As regards the detail of Part II of the Parmenides, (a) I failed to notice that a good 
deal of the argumentation belongs to the philosophy of arithmetic. Plato is interested in 
questions akin to those which interested Frege. ‘Unity’ often seems to be our ‘the 
number One’. (b) I failed to notice that a large fraction of the operations are operations 
with the temporal concepts of before, after, alteration, older, younger, getting older, 
starting, stopping, continuing, instant, as well as of the varieties of past and future 
tenses. 


5. At several points in my article I spoke very loosely of Plato's and Zeno's 
arguments being ‘valid’. Now, in Part II antithetical consequences are drawn from one 
and the same thesis; so, unless the thesis itself embodies some hidden logical trouble, at 
least half the deductions from it must be flawed deductions. We can take it that Plato 
was well aware that something was amiss with some of his deductions, just as he, like 
all other educated folk, knew that Zeno had not really demonstrated the impossibility of 
motion. So presumably, like Aristotle, he thought that students of dialectic should 
inquire into the differences between real and apparent demonstrations, and do this at 
the highest possible level of abstractness. 

The arguments in Part II of the Parmenides are not, like some of those in the 
Euthydemus, just tricks and teasers. They are designed to be tasks, and very serious 
tasks, like those set by Zeno. We have nothing to show that Plato was equipped with 
the apparatus to say what was wrong with his own, or with Zeno's arguments. 

6. I have corrected a few uninteresting mistakes of spelling and printing. 


1 tn Plato, p. 290. 


1 V. Brochard construes the hypotheses in this way in his essay, ‘La Théorie Platonicienne de la participation’ in 
his book Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne. 


1 tt is worth noticing that the concept of being-an-instance-of, about which the discussion turned in the first part 
of the dialogue, is in fact a form-concept, and not a proper concept; the contradictions and circles which embarrassed 
Socrates did arise from his attempt to treat it as if it were from the same basket with ordinary relations. However, 
Plato does not point this out. We can conjecture that the second part of the dialogue does contain (between the lines) 
the answer to the problem of the first part; but we cannot say that Plato was aware of it. 


1 And cf. De Interpr., 16b, where Aristotle explicitly says that ‘is’ and ‘is not’ only function significantly in the 
assertion of some synthesis, and cannot be thought except together with what is combined in such a synthesis. 

1} use the word ‘category’ in a less misleadingly precise way than Aristotle. 
lin Prior Analytics, 46a, Posterior Analytics, 91b and 96b. 


2 Cf. Aristotle's criticism of the programme of dichotomous division, De Part. An., 642. 


VU 


PLATO'S PARMENIDES 
(1959) 


W. G. Runciman 


MY purpose in adding to the already considerable literature! on the 
Parmenides is as follows: I think it can now be satisfactorily established 
that the dialogue contains no fundamental modification of the theory of 
forms, but that it nevertheless represents serious expression of Plato's own 
comments on the theory. Further, I wish to suggest that the second part 
contains no explicit exposition of doctrinal or metaphysical teaching, but 
that its moral is to be deduced from the fact that its contradictions are 
possible at all; that this moral is both more than the need for dialectical 
gymnastics and less than the abandonment of the theory of forms; that it can 
be drawn from the consideration of the second part in its relation to the 
first; and that the dialogue can accordingly be seen as a coherent and 
serious whole. 


I 


The dialogue purports to be a reported conversation between Zeno, 
Parmenides, and the young Socrates. Zeno has been reading a treatise in 
which he argues that a denial of monism entails that the same subject must 
undergo opposite predicates. Socrates, however, suggests that on the basis 
of the theory of forms no paradox arises, since one particular can exemplify 
several different forms. He would only be surprised if it could be shown 
that the forms themselves undergo opposite predicates. Parmenides then 


proceeds to an examination of the theory of forms which occupies the first 
part of the dialogue. This part (130b to 135c) may be briefly summarised as 
follows: 

Parmenides first inquires what classes of terms Socrates admits to the 
category of forms, and encourages him not to be hesitant about those of 
whose status he is doubtful. He then examines the nature of participation 
between forms and particulars. Socrates suggests three explanations in turn, 
each of which is refuted by Parmenides. Parmenides concludes his 
examination by an argument designed to show that if the forms exist they 
must be unknowable. But he then tacitly admits that the forms must in fact 
exist. 

Before examining each argument separately, we must consider the part 
assigned in the dialogue to Parmenides. Certain commentators, feeling that 
Plato cannot have had a greater respect for Parmenides than for Socrates, 
have held that he would not put into the mouth of Parmenides criticisms of 
the theory of forms which he (Plato) could not in fact refute. It has further 
been suggested that Plato intended the dialogue to be an implicit refutation 
of views which the historical Parmenides might be supposed to have held.+ 
However, it is, I think, considerably more plausible to suggest that Plato 
uses the young Socrates to express views that he either previously held or 
was still holding at the time of writing, and that he uses Parmenides to 
present serious comment upon these views. This interpretation may be 
strongly supported on the following grounds: 

The dramatic date of the dialogue presents Parmenides as aged about 
sixty-five and Socrates as perhaps twenty. It is unlikely that the historical 
Socrates ever held the views he expresses in the dialogue, and certain that 
he did not hold them at the age of twenty. Thus there is no initial reason for 
supposing that Parmenides will argue from the standpoint which he 
historically held. Indeed, unless the purpose of the dialogue is an anti- 
Eleatic polemic, we have no cause to suppose it at all. But if Plato's purpose 
is to discuss certain problems arising out of his theory of ideas, there is no 
intrinsic improbability in his putting his comments into the mouth of a 
thinker for whom he is known to have had a very great respect. Further, the 
historical Parmenides would certainly not have expressed the acceptance of 
the theory of forms which we find at 135a-d. He does not argue as a monist; 
and I shall later hope to show that we may reject the suggestion that in the 


second part of the dialogue it 1s Parmenidean monism which is under 
discussion. 

There is an additional difficulty which faces those interpreters who hold 
that Plato expects his readers to detect the fallacies in Parmenides’ 
refutations of Socrates’ suggestions as to the relation between forms and 
particulars. Socrates suggests first participation (yéOeéic), then 
conceptualisation (vénua éyy.yvouevov év wuyaic), then resemblance (cixao@rvai). 
If we consider all of Parmenides’ arguments false, are we to conclude that 
all three different suggestions are sound? We must presumably assume that 
the refutations are based on a misinterpretation: that is to say, that 
Parmenides is attacking views which Plato never held in the form in which 
they are stated. But if this is so, it must be admitted that Plato never does 
state in what form he really did hold them. For if any one of Socrates’ three 
alternatives is in fact the view that Plato held to be correct, then Parmenides 
must be wrong in this instance and right in the others; but in fact Plato 
represents Socrates as driven equally to abandon each argument in turn. The 
interpreters who find Parmenides’ arguments invalid seem to do so on the 
ground that he is guilty of wilful misconception or deliberate sophistry; thus 
in the first argument he ‘illegitimately’ holds Socrates to a rigidly literal 
interpretation of participation. But this, surely, 1s precisely the point of the 
argument. It is designed to show that the relation between forms and 
particulars is not one of literal participation; and this it effectively does. 

That Plato cannot, however, have thought Parmenides’ arguments fatal to 
the theory of ideas is demonstrated by his retention of the theory after the 
writing of the dialogue. That he did retain it seems to me to be beyond 
question; and to deny this involves rejecting not only evidence in the 
dialogues themselves, but also the evidence of Aristotle and of all 
subsequent tradition. But since certain commentators, including Burnet and 
Ryle, have sought to minimise or ignore this evidence, I feel that some 
reference to it is necessary. It is of course true that Plato often uses language 
which does not make it certain that he thinks of the concepts he is 
discussing as forms. But the following passages from dialogues generally 
agreed to be written after the Parmenides are to me adequate proof that 
Plato continued to hold to his belief in the forms: Zimaeus, 51b—52c, 
Philebus, 15a—b, 16c—e, 58c—59d, 62a, Theaetetus, 185d, Politicus, 284e— 
286a, Sophist, 249c—d, 253c—254a, Phaedrus, 277a, Laws 965b-e. I do not 
cite the evidence of the Seventh Letter since its authenticity is not beyond 


question; but even if spurious it is evidence of a kind for Plato's beliefs, and 
it is unequivocal in the belief expressed in the existence of forms. Further, 
the burden of proof must rest on those who maintain that Plato ceased to 
regard as forms concepts or objects to which he had previously assigned 
this rank. I do not think satisfactory proof has been offered. The view that 
Plato was led by the arguments of the Parmenides to modify or abandon the 
theory of forms is made more plausible if we accept the attempt of G. E. L. 
Owen, ‘The Place of the Zimaeus in Plato's Dialogues,’ (below, Ch. XVI) to 
date the Zimaeus prior to the Parmenides. But the Philebus reflects no such 
modification as is implied by Professor Ryle (whose view I shall discuss 
more fully later); and most of Owen's arguments have been very strongly 
disputed by Professor Cherniss, “The Relation of the TJimaeus to Plato's Late 
Dialogues,’ (below, Ch. XVII, cf. also ‘Timaeus, 38a 8—b5’, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies LXXVII (1957), 247-51.) Not all of Owen's arguments are 
dealt with by Cherniss, notably Owen's conclusions about the Politicus; but 
the stylometric evidence on the question of hiatus remains perhaps the 
strongest reason for agnosticism about Owen's suggested dating. 

Thus Plato may well have thought Parmenides’ arguments not invalid but 
irrelevant since he believed that the language used to describe the relation 
between forms and particulars is merely a metaphorical description for 
some other true and indefinable or as yet undefined relation. But it is a 
mistake to argue from this, as has been done, that Parmenides’ arguments 
are thereby rendered unsound. In fact, they are more damaging than we can 
suppose Plato ever to have realised. For we may ask, as Plato and some of 
his commentators do not, what is the literal relation of which Parmenides 
criticises the metaphorical expression? Now there is in fact no answer to 
this question, either in Plato or anywhere else.t The relation may be 
regarded as metaphorical to the extent that the statements ‘this partakes of 
greenness’ or ‘greenness inheres in this’ are synonymous with the statement 
‘this is green’. But for Plato both forms of statement express a relation 
between the pre-existent entity greenness (for colour as a form cf. Epistle 
VII. 342d) and the particular concerned. This relation is never adequately 
defined by Plato. He uses participation in a perfectly legitimate sense in the 
Gorgias at 466a where it is said that rhetoric is a part of flattery.2 This 
metaphorical statement we can satisfactorily translate by saying that 
flatterers employ rhetoric or that rhetoric is a species of flattery. But no such 
translation may be rendered for the participation in forms of particulars. 


However, since Plato continued to believe in the existence of the forms, he 
must have believed that we must not reject them on the grounds that the 
relation between forms and particulars is not susceptible of precise analysis. 
Such a relation must in fact exist no matter how difficult it may seem to be 
to explain. 

Finally, if we conclude even one of the arguments to be in fact sound, this 
must tell strongly against the view that Parmenides is the proponent of a 
string of fallacious sophisms for which, on this view, it is difficult to find 
any worthwhile purpose. It may of course always be true that an argument 
which is in fact sound was not seen by Plato to be so. But if he means to 
expose the inadequacy of a certain type of criticism of the theory of forms, 
and if some of this criticism is in fact sound as he himself expresses it, it 
seems not unreasonable to doubt whether such exposure was his intention. 
But, as I have said, this does not mean that he thought the criticism though 
valid to be conclusively damaging. In fact, I think it is now generally 
accepted that Parmenides’ final argument is unsound (I shall examine its 
purpose later), but that those arguments which deal with the relation of 
forms to particulars constitute effective criticism of the proffered 
explanations of this relation. Accordingly I shall now proceed to consider in 
turn each of the arguments of the first part of the dialogue. 

On being questioned by Parmenides, Socrates expresses certainty of the 
existence of forms of likeness, unity, plurality, justice, beauty, goodness, 
and ‘all such things’ (130b). However, he admits that he is puzzled about 
forms of man, fire, or water, and unwilling to accept hair, mud, or dirt. 
Parmenides tells him that this hesitation is due to his youth and his 
deference to general opinion, but that when he becomes more truly 
philosophically inclined he will be ready to accept all these things as forms. 

This argument presents no problems. It was ethical and aesthetic qualities 
which were the starting point of the theory of ideas, and such ideas as unity 
and similarity had come into prominence in the Phaedo and the Republic. 
However, in the earlier dialogues (Republic, 596a, cf. Phaedo, 75c—d, 
Cratylus, 386d—e) it had been explicitly stated that the positing of a form is 
entailed by the application of a common name. The question thus arises 
whether this axiom is to be exhaustively applied; and we need only consider 
why in fact Plato should hesitate at all. An answer seems discernible in the 
language of the early dialogues. Not only were the early ideas considered to 
be the projection of such concepts as beauty or equality, but Plato appears 


to have thought of the particulars as in some sense aspiring to attain their 
perfection. With the moral ideas this seems reasonable enough; we may for 
instance think of Socrates as aspiring to the perfect form of justice. In the 
Phaedo such language is used of equality which individual particulars are 
said to desire or to fall short of (e.g. dpgéyetat 75b). Likewise it is not absurd 
to think of the craftsman as aspiring to create a bed or a shuttle which 
should be as good as possible a representation of the ideal form. But when 
this notion is extended to hair and dirt, the danger of absurdity becomes 
obvious. Are we to say that all things which are dirty aspire to the 
perfection of dirtiness? or that all hairs aspire to the perfection of hairiness? 
Plato seems here to be expressing his awareness of this difficulty. But 
Parmenides’ concluding remark suggests that the difficulty does not 
damage the theory, and that the young Socrates will come to accept the 
existence of an idea answering to every common name. The method of 
diaeresis, which was adopted after and, I shall suggest, in part as a result of 
the arguments of the Parmenides, involves a belief in a natural subdivision 
of classes, or in other words a belief that forms exist in accordance with a 
preordained interrelation between genera and species (cf. Phaedrus, 255 e, 
Politicus, 262b, and the Sophist as a whole); and the fullest list of forms is 
found in the Seventh Letter (342d), written (if, as is now widely thought, it 
is genuine) in the last decade of Plato's life. Moreover, Plato seems in the 
Theaetetus and to a greater extent in the Philebus to have come to concede 
an increasing respectability to the world of empirical phenomena; although, 
as I have mentioned, I do not think there is adequate evidence for holding 
that he abandoned his belief in transcendental ideas. 

Parmenides now turns to his examination of the relation between forms 
and particulars. I shall summarise and comment separately on each of the 
three arguments. 

(1) ué6eétc. Socrates suggests that the relationship is one of participation. 
Parmenides then argues that participation entails that each form must be 
divided into parts and shared among the particulars. Thus largeness will be 
divided into fragments smaller than largeness itself, equality will be divided 
into fragments unequal to itself, and smallness itself will be larger than the 
fragments by which particulars become smaller. Further, if Socrates has 
been led to postulate largeness by observing it as the common characteristic 
of large things, it will presumably share with them this characteristic of 
largeness. From this, an infinite regress is at once engendered. 


Comment. This argument is clearly a valid refutation of a literal 
participation theory. It could only be answered by giving some other 
meaning to yéGeétc, which is never given; and as I suggested above, no 
satisfactory meaning could in fact be advanced within the premisses of the 
theory of forms. It is accordingly established that the relation between 
forms and particulars is not one of participation in any literally analysable 
sense. Socrates first offered the analogy of the daylight, which is in many 
places at once. Parmenides rejects this in favour of the analogy of a 
sailcloth. He never gives any explicit grounds for his rejection, which 
Socrates accepts. But it is worth remarking why the daylight analogy could 
not in fact avoid Parmenides’ objections. To say that different places all 
share in the daylight is only to say that many places are illumined by the 
daylight at the same time. In the same way, to say that many objects at the 
same time partake of largeness is only to say that there are many objects 
which are all large. In other words, the relation is not one of participation in 
its literal sense as in the case of a sailcloth (or a cake or a sum of money), 
which is all that (for the moment) Parmenides has set out to prove. 

The infinite regress (or ‘third man’) argument deserves separate 
comment. Analysis of this argument has been much clarified by the 
comments of Vlastos and his critics. I do not propose to enter the 
controversy concerning the formal analysis of the argument itself. Whether 
or not it is refutable by replacing the ‘self-predication’ and ‘non-identity’ 
assumptions by the ‘separation assumption in its explicit form’, the 
important fact is that Plato failed to realise that any instance of an attribute 
must, even if it is a form, have the logical status of a particular. The ‘third 
man’ argument exposes an error which, though Plato did not realise it, is 
fundamentally damaging to the theory of forms. Professor Ryle accordingly 
concludes that Plato had come to realise the logical illegitimacy of self- 
predication.! But had he been fully aware of it he would have seen (which 
he never did) that the theory fails because it merely recreates on a different 
level the problems which it was designed to solve. In fact, although 
Parmenides later shows that a resemblance theory apparently entails an 
equally damaging regress, Plato continues to use the language of 
resemblance in the Zimaeus, e.g. at 29b, 48c, 49a, 50d—cf. also Politicus, 
285d—286a echoing Phaedrus, 250b—and at Philebus, 16d he speaks of the 
form as being present in (evproewv yap évodoav) the particular. Further, at 
Sophist, 258b—c we find the phrase donep to yéya rv uéya; and that it is the 


form of t6 uéya which is referred to is shown by the phrase t6 yéya adté used 
at 258a. The evidence of relevant ancient literature not only does not reflect 
any abandonment by Plato of paradeigmatism but offers positive evidence 
to the contrary; for references see Cherniss, below, Ch. XVII. We must 
accordingly conclude that Plato found the present passage damaging only to 
a theory of strictly literal participation, and that he continued to believe in 
some other indefinable (or at least undefined) relation between particulars 
and forms. However, that he was aware that problems arise from the 
consideration of the relations between the forms themselves is shown by 
Socrates’ remarks at 129d—e. Some of these problems he examined in the 
Sophist; and they are relevant, as we shall see, to the second part of the 
Parmenides. 

(2) vénua éyy.yvouevov év wryaic. Socrates now attempts to avoid these 
objections by suggesting that the forms are thoughts existing in the mind. 
Parmenides objects that the thought must be a thought of something, 
namely a form. Thus the problem of relationship has not been solved; 
further, on the participation theory particulars will have shares in a thought, 
and will therefore either be pieces of thinking or thoughts without thought. 

Comment. It is certainly a part of Platonic doctrine that the forms are 
objects of thought, since it is by thought that they are apprehended and 
known. But Parmenides’ argument effectively shows that to describe them 
as such does not solve the problem of their relationship to particulars. 
However, it has been argued that Parmenides’ argument is illegitimate 
because it is the minds that are thinking about the forms which provide the 
necessary link.4But this would entail a kind of Berkeleyan position which 
Plato certainly never held. Are we to believe that although, for example, 
greenness and treeness always exist, green trees only exist when they are 
being thought about? Unless this is so, the problem remains, and 
Parmenides can again bring up his argument against the literal participation 
theory. Socrates accordingly abandons his conceptualist theory as an 
explanation and offers a resemblance theory in its place. 

(3) eikao@rjat (napade(yyata). Socrates suggests that the forms are fixed in 
nature and the particulars made in their likeness, so that participation is in 
fact nothing more than resemblance. Parmenides answers that if two things 
resemble each other they must both possess at least one common attribute. 
Thus if a form and a particular are similar, both must be instances of at least 
one other form; and hence there at once arises an infinite regress. 


Comment. This argument, as Vlastos shows (see below, Ch. XII), 
involves the two inconsistent assumptions that F-ness is F and that anything 
which is F cannot be identical with F-ness. But it thereby serves to 
demonstrate, for reasons more damaging than we can suppose Plato to have 
realised, that the relation between forms and particulars is not one of 
resemblance. To posit the resemblance theory entails the belief that forms 
can legitimately undergo the same predicates as particulars; and this is the 
central mistake exposed, as we saw, by the first version of the ‘third man’ 
argument. It is a mistake which would seem most naturally to arise out of 
the confusion of forms with ideal particulars which is implicit in the 
discussion of geometry at Euthydemus, 290b or of the bed of Republic, 
597a ff. But Plato, as we have seen, continued to use the language of 
resemblance. We must accordingly conclude that he saw that resemblance 
could not give a complete and satisfactory account of the relation between 
forms and particulars; but he did not see that the consideration which 
renders resemblance unsatisfactory is a criticism damaging to the whole 
theory of forms. 

Certain commentators have tried to circumvent the argument on the 
grounds that the relation is an ‘asymmetrical’ resemblance as between 
pattern and copy. But this cannot alter the fact that if there is any 
resemblance at all it must be a mutual relation; and for the copy to be a 
copy it must resemble the pattern in some respect, e.g. in colour or shape. 
Asymmetrical resemblance is a contradiction in terms. If p resembles qg in 
any respect, this logically entails that g will in this same respect resemble p. 
The common attribute thus designated will on the assumptions of the 
Platonic theory be a form. Thus, if the relation between forms and 
particulars is one of resemblance an apparent regress can at once be 
engendered. 

It is accordingly distressing to find that Professor Cherniss (see below, 
Ch. XVII) still retains his conviction that Parmenides’ arguments are 
invalid and were seen by Plato to be so. He does not repeat his truly 
astonishing statement (Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy I, 


298) that ‘even before Plato wrote the Parmenides he must have believed 
that the “likeness” of particular to idea does not imply that the idea and the 
particular are “alike’.’ But he still argues that the napade(yuata argument is 
invalid because particulars are likenesses of ideas (originals) and it does not 
follow from this that both are likenesses of another single original. He 


further thinks (below, p. 374) that if the argument were valid, ‘it would be a 
general proof that nothing can be a likeness or image of anything 
whatever’. The fact is, however, that the possibility of resemblance between 
particular and idea entails the existence of a common characteristic; and to 
predicate this characteristic of a form is to reduce it to the logical status of a 
particular. If whiteness is white (which must follow if white objects are 
white by resembling it) then whiteness is one of the class of white objects. 
Any two similar objects need only be likenesses of another original if the 
existence of a common characteristic is taken to entail the hypostatising of 
an entity or form by resemblance to (or participation in) which they come to 
have this characteristic: but this of course is the mistaken supposition which 
gave rise to the theory of forms. It is only true to say that the regress 
argument against paradeigmatism is not valid in the sense that the regress 1s 
illegitimate before it starts, since it accepts the paradeigmatic assumption 
that attributes predicable of a particular can (and indeed must) be predicated 
also of a form. Professor Cherniss argues that the relation of a copy to its 
original need not presuppose a common resemblance to a further original. 
Of course it need not, unless we accept the assumption of the theory of 
forms that common characteristics (which a copy must share with its 
original to be a copy) are joint resemblances to the same forms. But since 
this is precisely the napade(yuata theory which is under discussion, the 
criticism of Parmenides does expose its inadequacy as an explanation of the 
relation between forms and particulars. 

Parmenides now passes to his concluding argument, which may be 
summarised as follows: The forms exist separately from the sensible world. 
They will be correlates of each other, not of particulars, and particulars will 
be correlates of each other, not of forms. Thus mastership is relative to 
slavery, and master relative to slave. Likewise knowledge in the world of 
forms is a correlate of the form truth, whereas phenomenal knowledge can 
only be relative to the particulars of our world. Therefore we cannot have 
knowledge of the forms. Further, if divine knowledge is true knowledge, it 
cannot be knowledge of our world. 

It may in some sense be true that there can be no relation between 
correlates of different orders or categories. But Parmenides’ argument as it 
stands is invalid, and he himself indicates as much by tacitly accepting the 
theory of forms while putting his emphasis on the difficulties of converting 
the objector (133b, 135e). His two examples are in any case insufficient to 


establish his contention. It is of course true that mastership is not master of 
a Slave in the way in which a particular master is, nor in the way in which 
Parmenides wrongly suggests that it is of slavery. But this does not establish 
that there cannot be any connection between a master and mastership. This 
conclusion would require a far fuller inquiry into the possible varieties both 
of correlates and of relations. Similarly Parmenides does not establish that 
there cannot be any relation between the form of knowledge and our 
particular acts of knowing, and it is illegitimate to assert that knowledge can 
know anything (134b). Further, if, as Parmenides suggests, the forms are in 
God's world, God must according to the preceding argument be himself a 
form since there can be no relation between the forms and any other 
category of existence. 

What, then, is the purpose of this final argument? Socrates has been 
shown unable to give a satisfactory description of the relation between 
forms and particulars. Parmenides has then adduced a separate argument 
designed to show that any such relation is impossible. Now it is clear that 
Plato cannot have thought this final argument valid since it would 
inevitably destroy the whole theory of forms. In fact, we have seen that one 
of the reasons which make it invalid is that in order to prove his contention 
Parmenides would have to exhaust all possible varieties of relation. Thus 
the first part of the dialogue seems effectively to focus Plato's attitude to the 
problem at the time of writing. He realised that it was apparently impossible 
to give a complete or satisfactory analysis of the relation between forms and 
particulars, and this difficulty will appear to lend plausibility to the 
argument that there can be no relation because the two are entities of a 
separate category. But this will only be so if all possible relations are shown 
to be invalid; and in fact, since our minds are capable of apprehending 
forms as well as sensory particulars, it follows that some relation must 
exist. Therefore, although this relation is not susceptible of literal 
description, its indescribability should not be allowed to convince the 
objector that its existence is impossible. 

This analysis is borne out by the remarks that Plato now puts into the 
mouth of Parmenides. Parmenides reasserts the difficulties involved both in 
the ascertaining and the expounding of the forms. Socrates agrees. 
Parmenides then allows that if belief in the forms is rejected because of 
these difficulties, the validity of both thought and communication will be 
completely destroyed (135a—c). It is difficult, I think, to dispute that these 


remarks are an accurate statement of Plato's own views; and as such they 
need no further comment. Parmenides then suggests that Socrates’ 
difficulties are due to his attempting to define the forms without the 
necessary preliminary dialectical training. It is an illustration of such 
training which occupies the second part of the dialogue. 


II 


Parmenides suggests that a selected form should be subjected to dialectical 
examination. But he makes two important stipulations. First, the inquiry is 
not to be confined to the objects of perceptual experience; it is to extend to 
those entities which are apprehended by dialectic (Adyw) and can be 
considered as forms. Second, not only must those consequences be deduced 
which follow if the selected form exists, but also those that follow if it does 
not exist; and further, the consequences must be deduced not only for the 
form itself but also for those things which are other than the form. In 
addition to Zeno's original supposition of plurality, the following forms are 
suggested: similarity, dissimilarity, motion, rest, generation, decay, 
existence, and non-existence. After a show of protest, Parmenides agrees to 
perform the demonstration, and he selects unity as being his own hypothesis 
(137b). Unity is accordingly examined under four separate arguments; but 
within each argument, directly contradictory conclusions are deduced. We 
thus find eight arguments set out as follows: 


(1) If unity exists, certain specific conclusions can be deduced about 
itself. 

(2) If unity exists, conclusions can be deduced about itself contradictory 
to the conclusions of (1). 

(3) If unity exists, certain specific conclusions can be deduced about 
everything else. 

(4) If unity exists, conclusions can be deduced about everything else 
contradictory to the conclusions of (3). 

(5) If unity does not exist, certain specific conclusions can be deduced 
about itself. 

(6) If unity does not exist, conclusions can be deduced about itself 
contradictory to the conclusions of (5). 


(7) If unity does not exist, certain specific conclusions can be deduced 
about everything else. 

(8) If unity does not exist, conclusions can be deduced about everything 
else contradictory to the conclusions of (7). 


Before proceeding further to examine the purpose and result of this 
exercise, it must first be established that it is the same concept which is 
being discussed throughout, and that this concept is the Platonic form of 
unity. I think that any plausible interpretation of the second part must rest 
upon this assumption, but the assumption is open to two objections. 

First, in the original discussion of Zeno's treatise at the beginning of the 
dialogue, Zeno himself declares its purpose to be an attack on the pluralists 
who attempt to ridicule Parmenides’ supposition (w¢ ei # éott, moAAd kai 
yeAoia oupBaive.). This is the starting-point of all the subsequent discussion of 
unity. Indeed already (at 128a—b) Socrates has referred to Parmenides’ 
poem in which, he says, ‘you assert that the universe is one’. And as we 
have seen, when Parmenides selects to &v for the dialectical exercise, he 
does so on the grounds that its existence is his own original hypothesis. 

Second, it has been urged that the ambiguity with which to év is discussed 
makes it impossible for it to be interpreted throughout as the Platonic Form. 
Cornford (Plato and Parmenides, 112) asserts that ‘We shall miss Plato's 
whole intention, if we assume before hand that “The One” must stand all 
through for the same thing, and then identify it with the One Being of 
Parmenides, or the Neoplatonic One (or Ones) or the Hegelian Absolute or 
the universe, or the unity of the real, or the Platonic Form.’ He further 
maintains that ‘the One’ is implicitly defined at the outset of the different 
hypotheses. Wahl posits a combination of the Parmenidean and Platonic 
senses, suggesting (in his Etude sur le Parménide de Platon, 107) that 
‘L'Un c'est L'Un de Parménide et Par énide lui-méme a soin de dire que 
c'est de son hypothése qu'il parle. Mais en méme temps c'est l'idée 
Socratique en tant qu'elle est unite.’ 

However, both these considerations can be effectively rebutted on the 
following grounds: 


(a) The dialogue is a historical fiction. There is, as we have seen, no 
reason to suppose that Plato will put into the mouth of Parmenides anything 
that the historical Parmenides might have been expected to say; and the 


Parmenides of the dialogue is in fact made to express views with which the 
historical Parmenides certainly would not have agreed. Similarly the young 
Socrates is made to hold views which he certainly did not hold at the age at 
which he is here pictured. 

(b) Although certain arguments of the second part could be construed as 
referring to Parmenidean monism, it is clearly impossible so to interpret 
them all; and if Plato wished to discuss Parmenidean monism, he would not 
have done it in this intermittent way. Further, at 142a the conclusion of the 
first argument is agreed to be unacceptable; and the whole discussion is 
very remote from the homogenous sphere of Parmenidean cosmology. 
Finally, what would téAAa mean to the historical Parmenides? 

(c) There are good reasons (to which I shall later refer more fully) for 
rejecting the interpretations of both Cornford and the transcendentalists. But 
the ambiguities of the second part do not invalidate the contention that it is 
nevertheless the form of unity which is under discussion throughout. It is 
clear that for the dialectical exercise to be successful, it will only be 
possible for the appearance of plausibility to be maintained if a considerable 
degree of sophistry is employed. But equally it is clear that the exercise 
loses any point it may have if it is not the same concept from which the 
contradictions are to be apparently deduced. Parmenides’ preliminary 
descriptions of the form the exercise is to take assumes throughout that it is 
the same concept which is to be subjected to it, and it is not surprising if he 
has to treat this concept illegitimately in order to achieve his object. 

(d) Unity is selected for discussion, as we have seen, out of a list of 
forms. It has been considered as a form from the moment (129b) when 
Socrates puts it forward as such. Parmenides accepts throughout the 
consideration of abstracts as forms. Moreover at 129d, 129e, and 130b unity 
is mentioned together with at least one other form. 


But two further questions still remain. First, what exactly did Plato 
understand at the time of writing by the form of 16 év? And second, why did 
he choose this particular form for the dialectical exercise? Leaving aside, 
for the moment, the meaning which to é must bear for the Neoplatonic 
interpreters, we are left with a certain ambiguity in the way it is treated by 
Plato. For in addition to the concept of unity or singleness (as contrasted 
with plurality) it is also the number 1, the first in the series of positive 


integers; and this mathematical status has, I think, received too little 
attention from commentators on the Parmenides. 

The number 1 is somewhat ambiguously treated both by Plato and by 
Greek mathematics as a whole. For the purpose of calculation it was 
normally treated like the other positive integers. (The Greeks had, of 
course, no knowledge of 0 and the negative integers, and regarded fractions 
as the expression of a ratio between numbers.) Thus at Laws, 818c Plato 
speaks of one, two, and three as on a par with each other. At Phaedo, 101b— 
c he explicitly states that every two is two by participation in the idea of 
twoness and every one one by participation in the idea of oneness. Aristotle 
at Metaphysics, 1080a counts number as 1, 2, 3. But on the whole one is 
treated as different and distinct from the rest, as at Republic, 524d, Phaedo, 
104a—b, Metaphysics, 987b, 1088a, Physics, 207b; cf. Euclid, Elements VU, 
props. 9 and 15. This seems due to the fact that for the Greeks number was 
a plurality or synthesis of units; cf. Euclid VII, def. 2. However, the term 
‘unit’ was differently understood by Plato from the way in which it was 
understood by Aristotle or the Pythagoreans. For the Pythagoreans it meant 
an indivisible material point-unit existing in space; for Aristotle it meant 
either a concept in respect of which objects are counted, or one of the 
objects so counted; cf. Metaphysics, 1088a. But for Plato the term ‘unit’ can 
only be understood in relation to the theory of the ideal numbers and the 
intermediates. Here we find the same preoccupation with the paradox of 
unity and plurality. The discussion of arithmetic in the Republic seems to 
suggest a line of argument as follows: No sensible object is truly single 
since it partakes at the same time both of oneness and of an indefinite 
plurality; therefore to predicate oneness in relation to any particular is to 
express a relation of imperfect exemplification between the idea of oneness 
and the particular concerned. The perfect exemplifications of the ideal 
numbers are the mathematical numbers. Plato was perhaps led to abstract 
the mathematical numbers through seeing the inadequacies of the 
Parmenidean system; cf. Philebus, 56c—e, Metaphysics, 987b. But he had 
still to posit above the mathematical numbers the ideal numbers, since there 
are infinitely many mathematical 1s, 2s, etc. Thus, we have the unique 
transcendent forms of oneness, twoness, and the rest. 

This is not, of course, intended to give a summary of Plato's philosophy 
of arithmetic, about which there is still no unanimity among Platonic 
scholars. But I hope it will serve to indicate that to &v, although considered 


by Plato to be more of a philosophical than a mathematical concept, can 
never be wholly divorced from its somewhat ambiguous mathematical 
status. Indeed, at Parmenides, 143a—144a we find what can be interpreted 
as an outline proof of the infinity of the series of positive integers, and at 
149a—c a recursive proof of the relation between the number of terms and 
the number of contacts in any finite linear sequence of termsThese 
passages can hardly accord with a monistic interpretation; but they do not, 
of course, indicate in any way that Plato did not regard one as different 
from the other numbers in kind. In the first place it is pervasive in a way 
that they are not, and is closely affiliated with the concept of existence 
without being synonymous with it; at Republic, 524d Plato explicitly states 
that the study of to &v will guide the soul to the contemplation of true being. 
Further, even if considered purely mathematically, it is essential as a 
fundamental concept to any theory of numbers without requiring any such 
theory for itself. I would accordingly suggest that the form of to & meant at 
this time both of two things to Plato: first, oneness, by which I mean the 
form or idea of the number one; and second, singleness or unity. By this I 
mean what I have called the philosophical rather than the mathematical 
concept implicit in any proposition concerning an object, concept, or class 
of objects considered as a single whole and distinguished from any and all 
other objects, classes, or concepts. Further, I would agree with Professor 
Ryle that the only feasible translation is not ‘The One’ but ‘Unity’.2 

Why, then, did Plato choose this particular form for the dialectical 
exercise? We are specifically told at 136e that it is not to be the form of any 
visible object, since it has already been agreed that such objects exemplify 
in themselves the paradox of contradictory predicates. The theory of forms 
was suggested by Socrates at 128e ff. as resolving this paradox; but he has 
stated at 129b—c that if someone proves to him that unity can be many and 
plurality one, then he will begin to be surprised. It is precisely this which 
Parmenides proceeds ostensibly to do. This would seem to suggest the link 
between the two parts of the dialogue. First, Socrates has suggested the 
forms of unity, similarity, and other such terms. Parmenides raises certain 
objections directed against the relation between forms and particulars, but 
agrees that forms exist; he suggests that Socrates can see no way out 
because he has undertaken to define the forms too soon, before he has 
undergone the necessary training (135c—d). He accordingly proposes and 
carries out his eightfold exercise on the form of unity. Whatever 


interpretation we may ultimately place upon the exercise, it seems to follow 
from the first part consistently enough. 

The choice of unity is in no way surprising, since the problems and 
paradoxes of unity and plurality are one of Plato's fundamental 
preoccupations during this period. Socrates has already raised the question 
at the outset of the dialogue. In the Philebus, Plato again returns to the 
problem of how the forms can retain their unity yet be present in many 
particulars. In the Sophist, 244b ff., there reappears the paradox of existing 
unity entailing a duality of unity (oneness) and being. Linked with the 
problems of unity and plurality are those of the népac and Gneipov and the 
great and small, which reappear in the Philebus and are shown by the 
evidence of Aristotle to have assumed increasing importance, together with 
to év, in Plato's later metaphysics. Thus in the second part of the 
Parmenides we may expect to trace both the reflection of his present 
preoccupation and the seeds of his future doctrine. But, as we shall see, any 
attempt to find a positive exposition of doctrine must break down over the 
layout and content of the eight hypotheses.! 

What, then, is the purpose of the exercise? I clearly have not the space to 
examine all the various suggestions made by previous commentators. But 
before considering the more recent interpretations which (rightly, as I 
believe) draw a positive moral from the ostensible reductio ad absurdum of 
the deliberate eightfold contradiction, I propose to deal briefly with the 
three principal traditional interpretations. 

The parody interpretation. This maintains that the object of the 
arguments is to parody and so to ridicule the Eleatic dialectic. It is open to 
the following damaging objections: (a) Plato is known to have had a great 
respect for Parmenides; cf. Theaetetus, 183c. Though he may have 
disagreed with him, he is hardly likely to make Parmenides parody his own 
methods, (b) Parmenides himself at 142a implies that the argument of the 
first hypothesis is inadmissible; if it is a parody, the parody loses its force at 
once. (c) The Eleatic stranger of the Sophist and Politicus has never been 
held to be a parody. (d) It is Parmenides himself who speaks of the 
arguments as na6id; if this is translated as ‘jest’ it loses its point in the 
mouth of Parmenides. As argued above, it is not a very effective parody if it 
is the object of the supposed ridicule who declares it to be so. (e) Some of 
the argumentation is in fact sound. (f) The parody, if it is one, is not only 
inefficient but laboriously unfunny. 


The transcendentalist interpretation. This finds in the arguments a 
positive statement of metaphysical doctrine, first expounded by the 
Neoplatonists. Against this it may be argued as follows: (a) Such an 
interpretation is nowhere stated or implied in the dialogue itself. (5) It 
cannot take account of all the hypotheses, which cannot by any stretch of 
interpretation all be shown to state (even indirectly) some metaphysical 
doctrine, (c) to & as described in the first hypothesis (i.e., beyond 
knowledge, opinion, or perception) cannot be equated with the Good of the 
Republic.* (d) As we have seen, it is implied that the conclusion of the first 
hypothesis is absurd. 

Cornford's interpretation. Cornford finds in the arguments both positive 
statement of doctrine and exercise in the detection of fallacy. This view is 
open to the single fatal objection that the one impairs the other and vice 
versa. Further, it is very surprising to find both together in the mouth of 
Parmenides, and it deprives of its point the eightfold layout of the 
arguments. Cornford's whole position is effectively demolished by 
Robinson, who also deals with the view of Professor Cherniss.4 

Thus, we must look elsewhere for our interpretation. Broadly, there 
remain two approaches. First, there is the view upheld by Robinson in the 
article just cited. This view, originally put forward by Grote and supported 
by Ross, finds no further purpose in the arguments than dialectical exercise 
purely for its own sake. Second, there is the contention that some indirect 
doctrinal lesson is to be drawn from the total contradictions of the 
ostensible conclusion. This view is the basis of the interpretations of Ryle, 
Peck, and Scoon. It will be my contention that the most plausible 
interpretation of the dialogue must fall in some sense between these two 
approaches. Accordingly before advancing my own view I shall consider 
individually the interpretations of Robinson, Ryle, Peck, and Scoon. 

Robinson's interpretation. Robinson maintains that the second part of the 
dialogue cannot be interpreted either as a direct or as an indirect statement 
of either doctrine or method. It is purely and simply an exercise in 
argument. Parmenides five times speaks of it as youvaoia Having advised the 
young Socrates that he needs further training in dialectic, he proceeds to 
present him with a series of arguments which require very considerable 
dialectical skill to unravel. ‘The dialogue’ (p. 177) ‘is addressed primarily 
to Plato's own supporters. ... It is a manifesto for more dialectic and less 
enthusiasm.’ Parmenides is selected by Plato as the most authoritative 


figure who could be introduced for the inculcation of this lesson. In addition 
to the arguments which he goes through, he also recommends to the young 
Socrates the application of the Zenonian method to the assumptions both 
that an abstract idea is true and that it is false. Ross further draws attention 
to the Politicus (265d) where it is stated that the discussion is less important 
for its bearing on the problem than for the dialectical training which it 
affords. “It seems to me a mistake,’ Ross concludes, ‘to try to trace grains of 
positive teaching in the wilderness of paradox which the hypotheses 
present.’! 

Comment. This view is difficult to refute conclusively. While it is 
admittedly hard to find positive grounds for some constructive conclusion, 
it is impossible to dismiss out of hand the contention that the arguments 
have no other purpose than to offer a demonstration of dialectical 
gymnastics. But the gymnastic view remains open to serious objections as 
follows: 

It is strongly implied within the dialogue itself that the dialectical 
exercise will lead to the discovery of the truth. The yuyvaota is orginally 
recommended by Parmenides as the solution to the inability of Socrates to 
answer the questions which have been discussed (135c—d). He concludes 
his description of the form the exercise should take with the words ‘if after 
performing your exercise (yupvacduevoc) you are really going to make out 
the truth’ (136c). Zeno declares at 136e that ‘most people are unaware of 
the fact that it is impossible to come upon the truth and acquire 
understanding without this comprehensive and circuitous enquiry’. 

It does not, of course, necessarily follow from these hints that there will 
be a direct constructive conclusion from the subsequent arguments. It is still 
possible that the benefit will come by returning to the original dilemma 
after the experience gained by following through to their conclusion a series 
of complicated arguments which are not directly relevant. But this seems on 
the face of it unlikely. Such a view is further weakened by what Robinson 
admits to be the defect of the gymnastic theory. ‘The second part of the 
dialogue is not really, as it professes to be, a case of the exercise that 
Parmenides recommends, but an argument by examining which we who 
read the dialogue may obtain that exercise.’2 Robinson is prepared to admit 
this ‘slight incoherence’, but accepts it as preferable to any possible 
alternative. But the situation is worse than he allows. He admits that 
Parmenides makes serious methodological recommendations: but if this is 


so, it must at once weaken the gymnastic theory and be weakened by it. If 
the recommendations are not to produce a constructive conclusion from the 
dialectical exercise, what is the point of the dialectical exercise? Or if the 
point of the second half is the gymnastics of the dialectical exercise, why 
are we given the recommendations? 

Further, if the object of the second part is dialectical training for its own 
sake only, we may question whether this is the best way of giving it. It is 
surely curious to perform such training without making clear that it 1s what 
it is. In the Sophist (259b) Plato expresses his contempt for playing upon 
contradictions in discussion for their own sake.! What is difficult and worth 
while is the careful and critical examination of such paradoxes. Now it is 
possible that no further implication need be drawn from this than that such 
examination is worth while for the sake of practice only. But once again it is 
surely more reasonable to conclude that Plato recommends such 
examination for the sake of some constructive results, as opposed to the 
mere dialectical sophistry of constructing the paradoxes. I do not suggest 
that this one passage from a dialogue written later than the Parmenides can 
give any conclusive hint towards the interpretation of the second part, but 
its implications seem to me to point away from the gymnastic theory. 

Finally, we may object that Robinson's original exclusion of any other 
interpretation is not satisfactory. He adduces strong arguments to support 
his view that the arguments are neither a direct nor an indirect statement of 
doctrine or method. But none of his arguments in fact controverts any of the 
three interpretations which I am next proposing to consider. These share a 
common basis of interpretation, holding that the eightfold operation 
constitutes in some sense a reductio ad absurdum: that is to say, they 
maintain that a constructive conclusion is to be drawn not from the 
arguments themselves, but from the fact that the arguments can be laid out 
as they are. Thus Plato is using the dialectical exercise to point out some 
implication concerning the behaviour or nature of the concept under 
discussion. Robinson's dichotomous classification of doctrine and method 
does not really apply here. Such an implication as I have outlined would, I 
suppose, be described as an indirect statement of doctrine. But in 
Robinson's dismissal of the possibility that the arguments are an indirect 
statement of doctrine, he takes the phrase in a different and limited sense. 
He considers it to mean ‘proving some proposition by reducing its 
contradictory to absurdity’.2 But what these interpretations maintain is that 


Plato is by implication deducing a proposition about a concept (or type of 
concept) from the fact that contradictory conclusions can apparently be 
deduced about it. This method of interpretation does not seem to be 
considered by Robinson. 

Ryle's interpretation. Professor Ryle considers the dialogue as a whole to 
be an early essay in the theory of types. The arguments of the second part 
are designed to bring out the difference in logical behaviour between certain 
types of universal, or between formal and non-formal concepts. This is 
achieved by pointing out the anomalies of treating Unity as though it were a 
non-formal or ‘proper’ concept such as, shall we say, Yellowness or Justice. 
Socrates has said that he will be surprised if it can be shown that forms can 
undergo contrary predicates; Parmenides by the use of the Zenonian method 
demonstrates that Unity can. Ryle rejects the idea that the moral we are to 
draw is the illegitimacy of treating any universal as though it were a 
substance or a proper name (although it is of course true that it is 
illegitimate). But he thinks that Plato wishes to demonstrate only that 
concepts of different logical or syntactical status cannot be made to behave 
as though the rules of their co-functioning were similar. In support of this 
view, Professor Ryle finds indications of a similar awareness of this fact in 
both the Sophist and the Theaetetus, and explicit statement of it in Aristotle. 

Comment. The one objection to this view is that it is altogether too 
sophisticated. Ryle is indeed aware of this danger, and claims little more 
than that Plato was ‘beginning to see’ the difference in types of concept, 
which is certainly true enough. But I think it may be disputed whether he 
ever saw them at all in the form outlined by Ryle. Ryle's whole 
interpretation implicitly attributes to Plato a knowledge of the distinction 
between semantics and ontology which Plato never possessed. Now this 
distinction is obviously relevant to a critical examination of Plato's views, 
and it is a distinction of which Aristotle was certainly aware. But there 1s 
abundant evidence in Plato's dialogues that he himself was not—that is to 
say, that he was incapable of distinguishing a purely logical or syntactical 
question as such. Such questions are indeed implicit in both the Sophist and 
the Theaetetus, but I do not think it can satisfactorily be demonstrated that 
they are ever more than implicit. 

This is primarily because for Plato such discussions were neither about 
logic or syntax, but about forms. Now it is possible and indeed likely that in 
the Parmenides Plato may be using the dialectical exercise to point to some 


conclusion about one or more forms. But from this to assert that he is 
saying something about the logical behaviour of one or more concepts is at 
once misleading. Similarly, it is misleading to find in the Sophist the 
discovery of the copula; it is the discovery of the properties of a certain 
form. Robinson rightly remarks of the Sophist in his article, ‘Plato's 
Consciousness of Fallacy’, Mind, N.S. LI (1942), 114, that “Not provided 
with any semantic concepts, and mistaking the ontological nature of his 
subject matter, Plato has yet contrived to get wonderfully close to certain 
facts about language.’ Some of these facts were stated by Aristotle, but this 
is no evidence that Plato saw them as such. The description of a hierarchy 
of forms cannot really be called an exercise in logical syntax. Similarly, 
although the Theaetetus points out that knowledge must be of a complex of 
simple elements, Plato does not draw the conclusions implicit in this 
discovery; and indeed Socrates’ ‘dream’ is propounded only to be refuted 
(202d ff.). Ryle tells us that Plato ‘is consciously developing a method of 
inspecting the formal properties of such complexes of elements as 
constitute truths and falsehoods’. But this is unwarrantable. It is certainly 
true that the notion put forward in Socrates’ ‘dream’ has important 
implications on how we are to interpret such a statement as ‘Unity exists’. 
But Plato does not inquire into such implications. He points out that it is 
possible mistakenly to believe that seven plus five equals eleven, whereas it 
is impossible to mistake the number eleven for the number twelve. But he 
never considers whether the simple elements of knowledge will be of 
different logical type, or in what way ‘unity exists’ is a statement of a 
different order from ‘twelve is the sum of seven and five’. 

Further, we may object that if Plato had in fact been aware of the 
considerations which Ryle imputes to him, they would entail a revision of 
the theory of ideas of a kind which there is no evidence that Plato made. 
That he was aware that certain forms possess very different properties from 
others has already been admitted; and the Sophist does embody certain 
modifications of the early theory of forms. But to say that he was aware of 
difference in logical status would imply a pervasive recognition of the 
illegitimacy of treating the forms in a logically anomalous way, e.g. by 
making them the subjects of predicative statements of the form ‘justice is 
just’ as opposed to perfectly meaningful statements of the noun-copula- 
adjective form such as ‘justice is commendable’. There is no evidence, 
however, that Plato ever fully realised the fundamental antinomy involved 


in the notion that the ideas are instances of themselves; and as I shall hope 
to show, it is not necessary to interpret the second part of the Parmenides as 
an implicit recognition of this antinomy. Professor Ryle suggests that some 
such recognition is likewise implicit in the first part. But the conclusion of 
the first part surely implies, as I have tried to show, that Plato cannot have 
seen how damaging this consideration in fact is. Ryle is prepared to dismiss 
the objection that his interpretation of the dialogue imputes to Plato the 
overt demonstration of the logical untenability of the very principles of his 
system. Why, he asks, must Plato be forbidden the illumination of self- 
criticism? Now clearly there is nothing impossible in itself about the notion 
that Plato or any other philosopher may make drastic revisions of his own 
tenets. But in Plato's latest writings there is no evidence of such a drastic 
revision. As far as we know, he continued long after the writing of the 
Parmenides to hold to some version, at least, of the doctrine of substantial 
forms. The conclusion seems to be that we cannot accept an interpretation 
of the dialogue which finds in it arguments (however true) which can only 
be formulated in the light of later philosophical developments. 

Peck's interpretation. This holds the purpose of the arguments to be to 
show that to é is not a legitimate form. Plato puts into the mouth of 
Parmenides a sequence of verbal sophistries in order to illustrate the error 
of positing forms on the basis of deceptive verbal images. The statement ‘x 
is just’ is a legitimate example of yé6eéi¢ from which we are entitled to posit 
the existence of the form justice; ‘x is one’ is on the other hand an 
illegitimate example of yé@eéic. No form of ‘the One’ exists, just as no form 
of té uA 6v or of Odtepov exists. A particular is not one through participation 
in the form of ‘the One’ but through participation in a form which is one. 
The same is true of ‘Being’. Any form exists and is single of its own nature, 
not through participation in ovofa or té év. * “Oneness” is a non-significant 
abstraction in the sense that “one” means something different in every case 
just as “other” meant something different in every case. “One man” consists 
of several parts and one man 1s not the same as one leg.’ Socrates has stated 
that he would be surprised if Zeno could show that ‘the One itself’ is many. 
Plato demonstrates that this cannot be shown simply because ‘the One 
itself? is not a form. Peck supports this argument by reference to his 
analysis of the yéyota yévn of the Sophist. He holds that we are to conclude 
from the Sophist that t6 uh dv OdtEpov, tabtév, and td dv (ovata) are not true 
forms: and we are to draw a similar conclusion for to év in the Parmenides. 


Comment. We must first inquire whether this rejection of t6 év as a form 
is borne out by Plato's subsequent teaching. In the first place, there is no 
explicit statement in Plato that to év 1s to be denied the rank of idea, and 
outside the Parmenides nothing which so far as I know has ever been 
regarded as an implicit statement to this effect. Nor is there any evidence in 
Aristotle which might support this contention. Within the dialogue itself, 
unity is referred to among ‘the forms themselves, such as similarity, 
dissimilarity, plurality, unity, rest, motion, and all the other concepts of this 
kind’ (129d-e). Are we then to conclude that these are likewise to be 
rejected as forms? Similarity is referred to by Parmenides at 131a in the 
same breath with size, beauty, and justice. At 130b Socrates has expressed 
equal certainty about the existence of forms of similarity, unity, and 
plurality and about forms of justice, beauty, and goodness. This does not, of 
course, prove that Plato's intention was not to recant in part this earlier 
doctrine of his own which he puts into the mouth of the young 
Socrates/But if this is so, it is surely surprising to find reference at 
Theaetetus, 185c—186b to existence, non-existence, similarity, dissimilarity, 
unity, plurality, goodness, badness, beauty, and ugliness as concepts alike 
distinguished by thought rather than by sense. 

But the most damaging objection to Peck's interpretation is what I 
described above as the mathematical status of to év. Here the evidence 
overwhelmingly demonstrates that not only did Plato believe in a form of 
Oneness, but that he assigned to it increasing importance. The belief is first 
explicitly stated in the Phaedo that things are one by partaking in the form 
of oneness. Now not only is there no evidence that Plato abandoned this 
view; but the Philebus (56c—e), which is generally agreed to have been 
written after the Parmenides, seems to confirm the theory of mathematical 
numbers which we find implied in the Republic and the Phaedo and which 
is attributed to Plato by Aristotle. Peck's claim that Oneness is a ‘non- 
significant abstraction’ is argued on the grounds that ‘one bicycle consists 
of various parts and the oneness of a bicycle is not the same as the oneness 
of a wheel’.But it is precisely as a solution to this problem that Plato 
conceived the notion of the mathematical unit as I have earlier outlined it. It 
is certainly true that for Plato the oneness of a bicycle would differ from the 
oneness of a wheel. But as we have seen it is the mathematical one which is 
the true and perfect exemplification of the ideal one. Are we to infer from 
the Parmenides that Plato abandoned the belief in the ideal numbers? 


Certain problems do indeed exist concerning Plato's later beliefs as to the 
relation between the ideal numbers and the other ideas, but there is no 
evidence that he ever denied them the rank of ideas. However, Peck seems 
to suggest that it is only oneness which is not a form; if it were a form it is 
difficult to see how it could generate other forms together with the great and 
small, whereas in fact any form or particular must of its proper nature exist 
and be one, not through participation in forms of unity and existence. The 
objection to this view is not that it is necessarily unsound, but that there is 
no evidence that Plato held it, any more than that he was aware of the 
antinomy of the ideas being instances of themselves. An independent 
consideration of this kind cannot be evidence in support of the view that 
Plato rejected to & as a form. Peck's view must rest solely on his 
interpretation of the Parmenides itself, and I hope I have said enough to 
show that here the view must be rejected. 

Scoor's interpretation. Scoon maintains that Plato wishes to show the 
illegitimacy of reasoning with abstract concepts which have no reference to 
the particulars of experience. He too holds that the ideas with which 
Parmenides concerns himself in the second part of the dialogue are not 
forms. Plato is repudiating a rationalism that fails to take account of the 
visible world, by showing that such a failure allows contradictory and 
stultifying ambiguities in thought. However difficult it may be to formulate 
the relation of ideas to particulars, it is hopeless to try to consider abstract 
concepts without reference to particulars at all. 

Comment. This view differs from Peck's in one important respect. Peck 
holds that Plato begins with the assumption that unity and the rest are 
forms, and then shows by the reductio ad absurdum that unity is not. Scoon 
seems to imply that the assumption is never made, but that the concepts 
dealt with cannot be forms because they do not have reference to 
particulars. I do not think this view is tenable. As we have already seen, the 
implications in the dialogue point strongly to the view that unity is 
throughout considered as a form. Further, we know that Plato certainly 
believed it possible to make statements about the ideas in the abstract, if 
only to say that they are instances of themselves. Now in his writings after 
the Parmenides we seem to find no abandonment of his belief in the 
transcendental nature of the ideas! In particular the transcendent view is 
clearly expressed in the Timaeus, 51b—52d, where the ideas are considered 
as pre-existent entities outside space and time. Finally, we may again urge 


the mathematical status of to év. Here it may be true that number must be 
derived originally from the perception of sensible particulars; but we 
certainly cannot say that Plato thought it impossible to formulate abstract 
truths about mathematics without reference to perceptible objects. It is 
clearly true that Plato is demonstrating that the discussion of unity in the 
abstract can apparently lead to contradictory conclusions. But it seems 
unwarrantable to infer from this that the moral he wishes to point is that all 
discussion about abstract concepts must be conducted with reference to 
particulars. This would entail that he believed it impossible to make 
meaningful predicative statements about forms except in so far as they are 
immanent in particulars. That Plato did not in fact believe this can be shown 
from passages taken from all the periods of his writing where the 
transcendent nature of the forms is clearly expressed, e.g., in addition to the 
passage from the Timaeus already cited, Phaedo, 78, Republic, 500, 
Phaedrus, 247, Philebus, 59. 

I am of course aware that the brief treatment I have given them does not 
do full justice to any of the interpretations which I have outlined. But I hope 
enough has been said to show that none of them can be regarded as 
satisfactory. Accordingly it only remains to offer some comments of my 
own. 

The crux of the problem is that we are led to expect that the dialectical 
exercise will enable us to resolve the difficulties on which our attention has 
been focused in the first part of the dialogue. But for this, we could without 
difficulty see the relation of the second part to the first. It could be seen as 
raising the paradoxes apparently arising from the relation of forms to each 
other in the same way that the first part raised those apparently arising from 
the relation of forms to particulars. The conclusion put into Parmenides’ 
mouth at the end of Part I would then be applicable to both parts, namely 
that in spite of these difficulties the forms must exist since without them the 
significance of all thought and discourse will be destroyed. The aporetic 
nature of the dialogue as a whole need not of itself be surprising. In the 
Theaetetus Socrates and Theaetetus are represented as unable to define 
knowledge; but no one will maintain that Plato, either before or after 
writing of the Theaetetus, believed that there was no such thing. However, 
the transitional passage of the Parmenides suggests that the gymnastic 
exercise will actually help to circumvent or to solve the problems with 


which the young Socrates has found himself faced. It is my purpose to 
suggest how Plato may have thought this to be so. 

There is one important hint within the transitional passage. At 135c—d 
Parmenides attributes young Socrates’ difficulties to his having prematurely 
undertaken to define the forms without the necessary training : Now yap, 
einetv, molv yopuvaoOnval, W LwKpatEc, opiCeoOat EmyElpEtc KAAGV TE TL Kai O(kalov Kai 
ayadov kai &v Exaotov twv eidwv. This does not mean that the dialectical 
exercise will explicitly be an exercise in definition. In fact it is a series of 
deductions not from hypothetical definitions but from an existential 
hypothesis and its denial. But it is clearly implied that the exercise will 
throw light on problems arising from premature and misguided definition of 
forms. I do not propose to discuss the whole question of Socratic 
definition! But a few remarks are relevant at this point. Definitions are 
offered and either accepted or rejected in dialogues both before and after the 
Parmenides. But we nowhere have what Plato professes to regard as a 
complete definition of a form as such. At Theaetetus, 147c he gives an 
example of what he would regard as a satisfactory answer to the ‘What is 
X?’ question. To ‘What is mud?’ a satisfactory answer is ‘Earth mixed with 
water’. But Plato clearly would not regard this as a satisfactory answer to 
the question ‘What is the form of mud?’ It is certainly not earth mixed with 
water. But is it earthiness mixed with wateriness? Or is it adtA 4h yf mixed 
with avtsé tw bypw? Since at Parmenides, 130c, when young Socrates 
expressed hesitancy about the existence of a form of mud, he was advised 
not to be squeamish, we must suppose that Plato thought such a form did 
exist. Presumably he thought that it stood in some relation to the forms of 
earth and water, and this relation we may suppose he came to regard as 
discernible by the method of diaeresis. But that discernment of diaeresis of 
the interrelations between forms, not descriptive definition of these forms, 
is the solution Plato hoped to find for young Socrates’ dilemma, is, I shall 
contend, precisely the moral of the Parmenides. Definition of the essence 
whose reality was entailed by Plato's ontological presuppositions was at all 
stages the object of the vaunted science of dialectic. But after the 
Parmenides Plato adopts an entirely different method. The remarks of 
young Socrates at Parmenides, 129b—e may be taken to show that Plato had 
become aware of the problems posed by the relations necessarily entailed 
within the world of forms; and it is diaeresis, not hypothesis, which is 
brought to bear on these problems in the Sophist. 


It is arguable both on these and other grounds whether ‘define’ is the best 
translation for d6p(Zeo@a (or dpiZew: I can find no distinction between Plato's 
use of the active and middle when he is using the verb in this sense). 
However, I shall be using ‘definition’ to mean what I think dpiZeo@a: meant 
to Plato; and some further comment is therefore necessary. There are places 
in the dialogues where ‘designate’, ‘distinguish’, or ‘determine’ appears to 
be a better translation than ‘define’. At Gorgias, 470b «iné tiva dpov opin 
seems to mean ‘what criterion do you propose?’ At Phaedo, 104e (6 totvuv 
EAeyov opioac@at) 6piZec@ai Seems to mean little more than ‘settle’ or ‘decide’. 
But the underlying idea is in all cases the search for essential attributes. At 
Sophist, 246b tavtov owya kai ovoiav opiZouevot Means not what we should 
mean by ‘defining ovdota’ as owua so much as ‘identifying odota and owpa‘. At 
Theaetetus, 187c where the question is asked, thv dAnérj 6d6€av Emotrunv dptCn; 
the point is not ‘do you propose to designate true opinion by the word 
knowledge?’ but ‘is true opinion what knowledge really is?’ I think that 
Plato's idea of definition was further reinforced by his confusion of 
description and reference which we find in the Cratylus; cf. esp. 388b, 
428e, 435d.4 Plato thought that to name something was to describe it, and 
that you could not really say anything useful about it without having 
grasped its essential nature; for this second point, cf. Meno, 86d-e, 
Protagoras, 360e—361a, Theaetetus, 196d—e. Thus for Plato a full definition 
(although he sometimes seems only to want a distinguishing mark, as at 
Euthyphro, 6d—e) must be not any equivalent or synonym but a descriptive 
account of those essential attributes of the thing itself which make it what it 
is. This is what Socrates is described by Parmenides at Parmenides, 135c—d 
as having attempted to do without the necessary training. It is clear that in 
the case of forms this will involve statements describing interrelations 
existing between forms, to which Plato hints that he has hitherto paid too 
little attention. It is this that I mean when I talk about ‘definition’ in the 
remainder of this article. 

We are now in a position to consider how a constructive moral may be 
implicit in the dialectical exercise. This must first involve the difficult 
question of how far Plato regarded the argumentation as valid or invalid. If 
he was clear in his own mind about the relative merits of the deductions, it 
is possible that we should interpret the exercise as giving a practice in 
argumentation which, after the fallacies have been successfully detected and 
weeded out, will leave a residue of sound doctrine adequate to explain the 


relation of such forms as unity both to the other forms and to particulars. On 
this view, all possible conclusions are to be drawn from both the existential 
hypothesis and its denial, in order that those which are sound may be 
extracted from the rest and accepted as valid. Unfortunately, for reasons 
which I shall now give, I do not think this is possible. But I also shall hope 
to show that hypotheses (4) to (8) have an independent value apart from the 
rest. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish clearly what in fact are the 
ambiguities on which the arguments of the exercise rest. However, I follow 
Robinson in concluding that there appear to be three principal fallacies: 
confusion of identity and attribution; confusion of an adjective with the 
substantive characterised by it; and the fallacy of reification. To these I 
would add a misunderstanding of the notion of nonexistence which 
underlies almost all the argumentation of hypotheses (5) and (6), where 
deductions are made about the nature of a unity which, ex hypothesi, does 
not exist. Some of the arguments appear so crassly fallacious (Robinson 
cites, for example, 139d—e, 147c, and 157c—d) that it seems impossible not 
to feel that Plato saw them to be so. But I am doubtful whether, at least until 
the time of writing the Sophist, he was more than dimly aware of the nature 
of the fallacies involved. Some hint of a consciousness of ambiguity 
appears as early as Euthydemus, 278b; but thv twv dvoudtwv 6tagopdav, which 
is there referred to, seems to mean no more than examples as crass as puns. 
We may be reluctant to believe that Plato saw nothing wrong with the 
arguments of Parmenides, 146d—e concerning sameness and difference; but 
his statement at Sophist, 256a that od yap 6tav einwuev abthy tTavtov kai uA 
TAUTOV Guotwe EiofKauev reads more like a discovery than the recapitulation of 
a recognised ambiguity, nor is there even a hint of it before its occurrence 
here. Reification and the confusion between an adjective and the substance 
it characterises are both inherent in the theory of forms itself, but, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, there is no warrant for holding the Parmenides to be a 
recantation of the theory. The confusion about nonexistence seems blatant 
at 161c—d. But until he formulated his answer about nonexistence in the 
Sophist, it 1s not impossible that Plato could not see why a nonexistent 
unity, being not equal, need not therefore be unequal. 

Thus it seems improbable that Plato saw at all clearly where and why the 
arguments of the exercise are fallacious; and accordingly it is highly 
unlikely that he expected his readers to be able to do so. The view that he 


does not distinguish in value between the deductions is reinforced by their 
layout. Each conclusion appears to be deduced only in order to furnish the 
requisite antithesis. At 137c it is argued that if unity is one it can have no 
parts, at 142c—d that it must have the two parts of unity and existence. At 
146a existent unity is both at rest and in motion; at 162e nonexistent unity 
is likewise both at rest and in motion. To cite further examples would 
merely be tedious. What renders conclusive the view that no residual 
doctrine can be intended to remain after the detection of fallacies is that on 
any conceivable view of Plato's awareness of the fallacies it is impossible to 
see what this doctrine would be. One example will be adequate to illustrate 
this. At 15 5d the conclusion that unity is knowable (which Plato must have 
thought sound) is reached on the curious grounds that it exists in time, 
therefore there will be something of it (ein dv t éxetvw kai éxetvou), therefore 
there will be knowledge and opinion and perception of it. But at 141d—142a 
it has been shown unknowable because extratemporal, although in the 
Timaeus Plato appears to regard the forms as outside space and time. I 
accordingly conclude that Plato does not distinguish in logical merit 
between the different deductions, and that the moral of the exercise must lie 
in the fact that the contradictions are possible at all. 

However, that there is a discernible purpose in the last four hypotheses as 
a whole is hinted by the discussion at the very beginning of the dialogue 
(128d). The purpose of the treatise which Zeno has been reading 1s said to 
be to show that the denial of a certain hypothesis leads to contradictions 
worse than those resulting from its assertion. Now the conclusion of 
hypotheses (4) to (8) is summarised by the assertion at 166b—c, that if unity 
does not exist then nothing exists (odKdvv kai ovAARBnv «i einotwev Ev ei UH EoTL 
ovdév got, 6p8w¢ dv einowev). Plato surely regarded this conclusion as more 
absurd than the apparent possession by unity and tdAdAa of contradictory 
predicates. This consideration does not, of course, provide the solution to 
these paradoxes. But the amplified Zenonian method has at least shown 
grounds for not concluding from these paradoxes that unity does not exist. 
Effort to resolve them will still be worth while. It remains to show how 
Plato may have thought such effort more likely to succeed after the 
performance of the dialectical exercise as a whole. 

I wish to suggest that the moral of the exercise is that forms are not 
definable by deduction from existential hypotheses. Exhaustive application 
of this method has been shown to lead as legitimately to one set of 


contradictory conclusions as to another. This does not of itself resolve the 
difficulties in which Socrates finds himself, but it shows how these 
difficulties can arise and hints that some other method is necessary. This 
method is the method of diaeresis. That it is not expounded in the dialogue 
itself is not surprising. Parmenides twice (134e—135b, cf. 133b) stresses the 
length of time and discussion necessary to overcome the difficulties of the 
theory of forms. But that diaeresis was Plato's answer to the problems of 
premature definition is shown by a passage in the Phaedrus, (277b) where 
definition is declared necessary to the knowledge of truth and 
unequivocally associated with the method of diaeresis: Mpiv av tic t6 te 
GAnbéc Exdotwv ei6n nepl wy A€yet h yodget Kat’ abTS TE Mav dpiTecPar Suvatoc 
yévntat opoduEvds te naAw Kat’ El6n wEXpL TOO ATuATOV TEuvew Emotngj. (Cf. 265d— 
266c.) The gymnastic exercise shows that the properties of unity and its 
relations with téAa cannot be deduced from the premiss of its existence, 
although denial of its existence will engender both for itself and tdéAAa 
contradictions which are at least as absurd. It thus paves the way for a 
method which defines forms by determining their relations with each other. 
Indeed, that the forms are in some sense ineffable seems implied by Plato at 
all stages of his writing; cf. Symposium, 211a, Epistle, VII, 343b, Republic, 
533a. After the Parmenides, however, Plato seems to have been convinced 
that the best way to attempt to grasp the essential nature of a form was not 
by hypothesis and deduction of its properties but by location of its place in 
the hierarchy of forms. 

It is, of course, in fact the case that diaeresis does not resolve the 
difficulties raised in the Parmenides.+ Indeed, as we have seen, they are 
insoluble, since the theory of forms is logically unsound. But although 
certain commentators, including Ryle and Cherniss, have sought to 
minimise its importance, Plato assigns it unmistakable prominence in the 
later dialogues and makes explicit and extravagant claims on its behalf 
(most notably at Philebus, 16c—e, Phaedrus, 266b). The method of 
dichotomous division? is not, of course, the same as that which discovers 
the relations of the yéyota yévn. But both exemplify aspects of the new 
method which is concerned to distinguish those ontological interrelations 
which Plato assumed to exist. I do not find it incredible that although the 
method does not resolve the problems inherent in forms Plato should have 
believed it capable of doing so. The Philebus does not (as Stenzel claims it 
does) resolve the problems of participation by the method expounded in the 


Sophist But it does at least appear to hint at the existence of a solution to the 
problem of ‘One and Many’ which we may suppose Plato to have thought 
the key to the question of participation; and the Sophist does settle some, at 
least, of the problems of interrelation between forms to which our attention 
has been drawn in the Parmenides. The conclusion of the Parmenides is 
that the forms must exist despite the problems they raise. But they cannot 
be defined (or described or deduced from) in the way that the young 
Socrates had thought that they could. The gymnastic exercise, by leading to 
this conclusion, points the way to a method which will prove useful by 
charting the interrelations between the forms, which we know must exist. 
How far Plato may have been aware of the fallacies in the argumentation 
and how far he had the method of diaeresis explicitly in mind! must remain 
to some extent matters of speculation. But this does not invalidate the 
conclusion that the exercise demonstrates that some other method must be 
found for resolving the difficulties within the world of forms; and it is this 
new method which Plato brings to bear on the péyota yévn in the Sophist. It 
is the thorough performance and examination of the yupvaoia, which shows 
the way to a method which does explain or bypass the most important of the 
contradictions engendered by the method of deduction from existential 
hypotheses. The conclusion which Plato intended his readers to draw should 
perhaps be stated no more strongly than as follows: Since apparent 
contradictions can be deduced from even the simple hypothesis or denial of 
so fundamental and pervasive a form as unity, it is not to be wondered that 
the relation of forms to particulars is not capable of being clearly expressed; 
and a different method must be adopted! for the explication of the forms, 
which although knowable to the trained philosopher are not precisely 
definable. I am myself unable to form any confident opinion as to how far 
the Parmenides should be regarded as the deliberate and conscious 
precursor of the Sophist. But that the Sophist does offer some solution to the 
problems raised in the Parmenides 1s, I think, beyond question. Further, I 
hope I have shown that the Parmenides is best interpreted as to some extent 
paving the way for this solution. My view, if it 1s correct, embodies the 
contention that the purpose of the second part is dialectical training, but it 
gives this training a relevance lacking to the purely gymnastic 
interpretation. On any interpretation the exercise is so completely and 
deliberately exhaustive as to be tediously long. But I hope to have shown 
that it is likely that Plato intended some moral to be drawn from it, and that 


the dialogue can accordingly be seen to be both serious in content and 
coherent in form. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND FORMS IN PLATO'S 
THEAETETUS 
(1957) 


Winifred F. Hicken 


IN the last pages of the Theaetetus! Socrates is made to present four 
versions of a final attempt to define knowledge as true opinion 
accompanied by logos, and to reject them all; yet in earlier dialogues 
‘ability to give account’, Adyov éyew or Adyov 6t6dvat SbvacGat is closely 
associated with knowledge, not always,* or not necessarily,4 knowledge of 
Forms, and in the Republic it is said to be the essential mark of the 
dialectician.2 These facts are exceedingly hard to interpret. In recent years 
the passage has been read as an indirect defence of the earlier theory of 
Forms, as the statement of a problem answered in the Sophist by a revision 
of that theory and as a piece of radical self-criticism. No one of these 
interpretations seems to me without difficulty, and in this article I shall 
attempt to argue for yet another solution which owes something to all three. 

Professor Cornford,| pressing the fact that Socrates draws all his 
illustrations from the world of concrete things,” believes that Plato intended 
by criticism of the different versions to point the way to an old and 
invulnerable sense of Adyov 6166vai, which implies that the proper objects of 
knowledge are Forms. This is the statement or understanding of grounds for 
judgments which in the Meno? is said to turn true opinion into knowledge. 
A rather similiar line has been taken by Professor Cherniss.4 Professor 


Stenzel= thinks that the earlier theory of Forms is vulnerable to Socrates’ 
criticism of what I call ‘the first version’, the ‘dream’, but he believes that 
all three of the later versions ‘recover their meaning’ when the problem of 
definition has been solved in the Sophist with the help of the method of 
diaeresis; and so restated they can be shown to apply to particulars as well 
as to Forms. Mr. R. Robinson® argues that in the passage to be discussed, as 
everywhere else in the dialogue, Forms are left out of account for the very 
good reason that to limit the objects of knowledge will not help to find out 
what knowledge 1s, but he believes that when Socrates refutes the version of 
the ‘dream’ he makes a direct attack on the view that knowledge implies 
ability to give an account, whatever sense be given to the words, and that 
his criticism of the last two versions tells against two of the most familiar 
forms of Socratic definition. 

I have not room here to do more than indicate why these interpretations 
seem to me unsatisfactory. The definitions of knowledge attributed to Plato 
by Cornford and Stenzel seem in different ways too limited to satisfy 
Socrates’ orginal demand for a general definition, covering a number of 
different kinds of knowledge, including, or so we are given to expect, both 
the science of the mathematician and the skill of the craftsman. Cornford 
supposes that the only objects of knowledge are supra-sensible Forms, 
while Stenzel limits the relations grasped in an act of knowing to those 
between genera and species. Cornford's interpretation, if I understand it, 
gives no explanation at all of the infallibility of knowledge, while Stenzel's 
answer to this problem! supposes that Plato believed that the content of any 
given species could be deduced by division from the one above it, and 
ultimately from the highest genus, Being itself, though in the passage of the 
Sophist= which Stenzel believes contains an answer to the problem of the 
Theaetetus Plato appears to recognise a symmetrical relationship between 
Being and Difference,2 and indeed between others of the ‘great kinds’, 
which forbids us to treat them as species and genus. On the other hand, 
Robinson's solution leaves unexplained a difficulty inherent in the passage 
itself: the puzzling fact that Plato chooses to make Socrates and Theaetetus 
meet with final defeat when they have failed to defend any of a number of 
definitions of knowledge not one of which, if allowed to stand, seems 
capable of covering mathematical science or the skill of the craftsman, or 
indeed that case of knowledge which Robinson finds specially interesting,4 


the knowledge which in one place Plato admits is possessed by 
eyewitnesses to a crime; and this although it is possible to collect from 
earlier dialogues® other senses of Adyov 666vat which we might have 
expected Plato to have taken into account. 

The view for which I shall argue is that the final discussion may be 
interpreted as a rearguard engagement in a moment of defeat. The dialogue 
reflects a genuine state of dnopia: Plato has no answer to Socrates’ question. 
For while still confident that the most illuminating kind of knowledge is 
dialectical knowledge of Forms,‘ so that no general account can be 
satisfactory which does not cover this, he no longer finds it possible to 
distinguish this kind of knowledge from true opinion. He is, and remains, 
convinced that dialectical knowledge, perhaps also by analogy the 
knowledge of the mathematician and of the ‘Socratic’ craftsman, who can 
teach the principles of his craft, implies ability to give account,! which 
means to him ability to justify a position, whether statement or definition, 
by reasoned argument;2 and as long as he thinks in terms of argument, he 
finds no difficulty in distinguishing knowledge from unjustified, and so 
fallible, opinion. But he is also convinced, and continues to be convinced, 
that in itself knowledge is direct intuition of reality, and he can find no way 
of translating the truths discovered by dialectic into descriptions of objects 
which will enable him to distinguish an act of knowing from one of no less 
immediate opinion. 

He now finds himself baffled by a problem which once seemed to him 
merely eristic,4 to explain how it is possible for a man to have an object 
before his mind without instantly knowing it. This is a problem which he 
once hoped to solve with the help of the doctrine of dvauvnoic,> and in the 
Republic it presented no difficulty because the only fallible judgments in 
which Plato was then interested could be traced back to ambiguous sense 
impressions and so directly contrasted with knowledge of determinate and 
unvarying Forms. But in the apparent digression on the possibility of false 
opinion® it has been presented in a new and more deadly form. Error, it 
seems, is possible at a purely intellectual level,’ where there is no question 
of being misled by imperfect recollection of objects once fully known. This 
problem Plato solves neither elsewhere nor indeed in the Sophist,2 which 
deals only with the other of the two difficulties raised in the digression, the 
one about 16 ur 6v.2 His logic has outrun his metaphysics, and he now has 


things to say about Forms and relations between Forms which make it 
virtually impossible for him to describe them, except in general terms, as 
objects at all. He can continue to call them ‘divine’, ‘eternal’, and the like, 
but he cannot show what is ‘seen’ when a man is said to have knowledge of 
individual Forms. 

What he can do is to show that this is a general problem, and that those 
who tacitly limit knowledge to the particular are still further from solving it 
than those who find it necessary to posit Forms. The three main versions 
examined, which are all attempts to distinguish knowledge of concrete 
things from true opinion about them, are not merely refuted but refuted by 
objections which, in their specific form, it seems possible to meet with the 
help of the theory of Forms. In each case we find a temporary resting-place 
from our difficulties in the theory, though the last two of Socrates’ 
criticisms could be restated, and it seems to me likely that Plato realised 
that they could be restated, in forms dangerous to the theory itself, and all 
that is secured for the theory by the analysis of the ‘dream’ is sheer 
immunity from attack but no definition of knowledge. 

In the first version! it seems to be suggested that whereas true opinion is 
an unanalysed impression of a complex particular,2 knowledge implies 
ability to analyse such a complex into absolutely simple parts. These 
elements or ‘letters’ are sensible but can be made the subject of no 
judgments whatever, not even of the judgments of opinion. They can only 
be named, for to make any statement about them involves the use of terms 
like ‘is’ and ‘each’ which are applicable to other things and so cannot 
describe their peculiar nature. But of the ‘syllable’ formed from these it is 
possible to give account, for it is of the nature of a ‘logos’ to be a complex, 
ouunAokh, of names, and such a logos is the expression of knowledge. 

This version Socrates refutes first? by inducing Theaetetus to admit that 
the syllable is either all its letters or a single indivisible nature, distinct from 
the letters, which comes into being when they combine. But if we take the 
first course, we are guilty of the absurdity of supposing that while each of 
the letters is unknowable, we still know them all; if we take the second, we 
find ourselves faced by yet another ‘simple’ of which no account can be 
given. 

This first criticism has been read in two ways, both of which have been 
thought to tell against Plato's earlier theories. Robinson? is, I believe, alone 
in thinking that it is an attack on the whole notion that knowledge implies 


giving account, and tends to show that there may be knowledge of what is 
éAoyov. The orthodox view is that Socrates refutes only the notion that there 
may be knowledge of complexes whose elements are simple and so 
unknowable, but it has been suggested by Stenzel! and Ryle? that the Forms 
of the earlier dialogues were simples of just this kind. 

Robinson's view seems to me untenable. Plato presents the doctrine of 
simples in such a way that we expect him to show that it is inadmissible. He 
uses the device with which in the Sophist? he attacks the theorists who 
believe that only statements of sheer identity are logically sound: he 
describes the simples with the help of words which he later rejects as 
inapplicable.* If we take him seriously, we make nonsense of the whole 
business of giving things names, which, as Plato assumes in the Cratylus,> 
is an act of discrimination, and as soon as we discriminate, we set things in 
relation to each other and cease to regard them as absolutely simple. It 
seems to me significant that when in the Parmenides® the philosopher 
attempts to separate off such a simple in his first hypothesis ci v éotw he 
concludes: 006’ é&pa dévoua fotw abtwW o06% Adyoc OvSE Tic éEmLoTHUN Ov6E 
atoOnotc ob5é 66&a. Moreover, it does not seem to me true that the argument 
tends to show that ‘if elements are unknowable because they have no logos, 
everything is unknowable’.“ Everything is unknowable only if everything is 
a complex of simples. But the attempt to construct complexes of such 
simples breaks down. We find ourselves confronted either by a mere 
aggregate or by an idéa dpéptotoc itself unrelated to letters, that is by 
something utterly unlike a syllable. The argument seems rather to imply that 
if there is to be knowledge of complexes, there must be a sense, necessarily 
a second sense, in which it is possible to give account of their elements. 

The suggestion of Stenzel and Ryle seems to me more plausible. Two 
quite different issues seem to be raised: (1) are the Forms of the earlier 
dialogues indivisible? (2) are they intuited in vacuo as if unrelated to each 
other or to anything else? Only if both questions can be answered 
affirmatively do we seem justified in believing that they were supposed to 
be simples in the dangerous sense. For Plato takes special pains to show 
that the i6€a duép.otoc is unknowable not simply because it is indivisible but 
because it is a single isolated object.+ 

The evidence, such as it is, seems to be all indirect. Prima facie the first 
question might seem to be settled by the fact that the epithet povoeidéc, 


which in other contexts Plato uses to mean ‘without parts’,2 and in the 
Theaetetus is treated as a synonym for dugp.otov,2 is in the earlier dialogues 
applied to Forms. But the term is found in contexts to which the notion that 
Forms are indivisible seems entirely irrelevant. In the Symposium? it is used 
to contrast the Form of beauty with what is beautiful in some contexts and 
ugly in others; and in the Phaedo® it is closely associated with the immunity 
of Forms from change. It seems to mean not ‘without parts’ but ‘uniform’, 
‘invariable’, ‘without ambiguity’, something which comes close in meaning 
to cidikpwéc and Kkadapov,+ “without trace of its opposite’. If so, it tells us 
nothing about the simplicity of Forms in the first sense, though it might tell 
us something about their simplicity in the second, for nothing would seem 
more surely to guarantee their uniformity than a complete absence of 
‘context’. 

There is indeed one passage in the Parmenides which has been thought to 
show that Plato once held that there was no communication between 
Forms, Parmenides, 129a 6-e 3. But in this passage Socrates does not 
suggest that he expects Forms to be incapable of ‘mingling’ but of 
‘mingling and separation’,~ and by ‘mingling and separation’ he seems to 
mean something very like that swing between opposite characters described 
in the Symposium. He is in no way surprised that particulars should be 
shown to admit of opposites like one and many, but he would be shocked to 
find Unity and Plurality behaving in that way.!2 

In the Sophist, however, in a passage designed to show how there is 
communication between just the ‘kinds’ cited as Forms in the Parmenides,+ 
Plato suggests that there is a sense in which they do admit of their 
opposites. Movement is the same as itself and different from any other 
‘kind’ ,2 and it is easy to develop the argument to show that Unity is a many 
in that it admits of predicates like Being and Difference, and Plurality a one 
in that it is one Form. Such relationships present no difficulty once we have 
been enabled with the help of the notions of tadtév and 16 étepov to 
distinguish the ‘is’ of identity from the ‘is’ of predication, and in the 
Philebus* problems about the unity and plurality of concrete things are 
described as ‘childish and easy and a serious hindrance to discussion’. It is 
plausible to suppose that in the Sophist Plato corrects an earlier view that 
Forms are unrelated simples, and shows that the difficulty from which their 
supposed simplicity was to set them free is unreal. 


But it seems unlikely that this is a fair inference from the two passages. 
For in a dialogue generally thought to be later than the Sophist, the 
Philebus, Plato is still prepared to describe Forms as duetktétat’ éyovta,4 
where again, to judge from the context and Socrates’ earlier use of the 
metaphor, he seems to mean ‘having unvarying character’, ‘without trace of 
an opposite’, and so surpassing concrete things in dA/fé@ea, truth to type, as a 
small quantity of what is pure white surpasses peyetyyévou moAAod AevKod.> It 
looks as if Plato did not suppose that the ‘multiformity’ of perceptibles 
could be explained away and with it the need to posit entities which were 
uovoet6. The confusion between universals and perfect types which made it 
possible for him to compare Forms with particulars in this way 1s still 
evident in the Sophist,® where he illustrates the point that no Form can stand 
in a relation of sheer identity with its opposite by saying that Movement 
does not rest. 

The indirect evidence for the indivisibility of Forms seems to me strong. 
I can find in the earlier dialogues no trace of a distinction between simple 
and complex Forms, and yet any definition of a Form which named its parts 
would imply that it was composed of simpler Forms, for although the 
number and nature of Forms explicitly mentioned are limited, Plato seems 
sufficiently aware of their universal character to posit in theory a Form for 
every general term.! Stenzel seems to be right in saying that we have no 
evidence in the earlier dialogues that he divided individual Forms into 
genus and species,2 if indeed he ever did. He is in a sense aware of the 
relation between genus and species when in the Phaedo* he points out that 
TWV ToLwY id€a carries with it 4 nepitt ope; but it looks as if he thought of 
them as distinct Forms with an interesting relationship. He may be feeling 
after the notion of a complex Form in the Politicus,+ where he compares the 
Form of the Statesman to a syllable, but in the Sophist= he still seems to 
have the idea that genera and species are interconnected Forms. 

On the other hand the indirect evidence seems to tell against the view that 
in the earlier dialogues Plato believed that single Forms could be intuited in 
vacuo. The only passage which suggests this is the account of beauty in the 
Symposium,® which contains a description of an act of knowing as sheer 
intuition of a single object! and makes no reference to reasoning which 
might have set it in relation to other Forms. But in this respect it is to be 
contrasted with the accounts of knowledge of Forms in the Republic,’ and 


they seem to me right who have argued that Diotima is describing 
contemplation rather than a typical case of knowledge.? Not all Forms seem 
capable of being ‘known’ in this way, and in the Phaedrus!2 we find a 
similar account of the vision of single Forms, although when Plato wrote 
this dialogue he had a lively interest in diaeresis, which seems to imply that 
some Forms at least are related to each other and known only in their 
interrelation. 

I can find no passage in the Republic which carries similar implications. 
For while Plato often speaks of single Forms as standards of conduct, 
intuition of which enables us to discriminate intelligently between particular 
cases, he nowhere describes such intuition as knowledge, though he does of 
course imply that we have knowledge of Forms intuited as standards. If 
knowledge is intuition of single Forms, it is hard to see what we are to 
make of Plato's insistence that dialectic is essentially synoptic, that Forms 
are fully known only in relation to the Good, and that knowledge of this 
Form, as of every other, implies ability to give an account. It is unfortunate 
that Plato tells us so little about this process, and in particular does not 
explain what he means by saying that the Good is to be abstracted from 
everything else.2 It seems unsafe to assume, as Cornford does in his 
translation, that by “everything else’ Plato means ‘all other Forms’ so that 
to distinguish the Good is to set it in relation to all the rest, for he may be 
thinking primarily of inadequate concepts like health or pleasure, and in the 
Symposium beauty is distinguished from concepts of a similar kind only to 
be contemplated in itself. But he does suggest that the ‘account’ is to be 
defended against criticism by argument,* and we should expect it to contain 
some explanation of the way in which the Good is causally related to truth 
and knowledge, since such is the conclusion we have to make when we are 
finally confronted by the Good.4 We have no reason to believe that Plato 
had at this time tried to work out any schema of relationships between the 
terms used in definitions, which in the earlier dialogues reflect in their 
variety the many senses of the question ‘What is X ?’2, but that definition 
means setting one thing in relation to another it seems impossible to deny. 

It seems to me, then, that so far from being vulnerable to Socrates’ 
criticism of the first version a case might be made for holding that it is just 
the virtue of the earlier theory of Forms that it provides us with ultimate 
units of analysis which are comparable with true parts of wholes. For as 


Plato recognises elsewhere, most clearly perhaps in the Phaedrus,® it is of 
the nature of parts of wholes not to be absolutely simple but to possess a 
character appropriate to each other and to the wholes in which they 
combine. That Plato intended us to draw such a conclusion from his 
examination of the first version it is not possible to prove, but Socrates’ 
very uncompromising treatment of the distinction between td 6Aov and ta 
dnavta was surely meant to disturb us, as it did Theaetetus;! and in the P 
armenides,* in an apparently straight bit of reasoning, he argues for a 
distinction between ‘all’ and ‘whole’ in words which directly recall those of 
the Theaetetus, and in Theaetetus, 203b 2 ff. he makes Theaetetus 
unconsciously admit that after all it 1s possible to give some kind of a 
definition of letters. 

Moreover, in his second criticism? of the first version Socrates makes a 
point which invites us to apply the analogy of letters to Forms and in a 
familiar way. When we learn to read, our crucial task is not to recognise 
syllables but to recognise our letters without being misled by their 
arrangement in spoken and written syllables. It seems to be just Plato's 
contention in the Republic* that dialectic frees a man from the danger of 
being misled about justice and beauty by the different contexts in which 
they are presented in sense experience. He looks beyond the manifold of 
experience in which beauty is variously associated with actions and bodies 
and Forms to the single nature by which the concepts drawn from 
experience are judged. We might express this as ability to recognise letters 
in spoken or written syllables, except that in the middle books of the 
Republic he will not allow that Forms are really exemplified by particulars, 
which are therefore not strictly comparable with letters. This seems to have 
been one of the points on which Plato has changed his mind.2 He may have 
returned to the position which seems to be reflected in the Third Book of 
the Republic® in which he explicitly compares knowledge of Forms with the 
recognition of letters and represents particulars by words. 

The point seems to be further developed in Socrates’ criticism of the 
second of the three main versions,~ in which he tries to lead directly to the 
conclusion that knowledge of universals is prior to and implied by 
knowledge of instances. When we say that, if we are to read and write, we 
must know our letters, we mean by ‘letters’ not the sounds we hear or the 
marks on a particular page but the abstract symbols. Once again it seems to 


be the virtue of Socrates’ analogy that it provides us with means distinguish 
between ‘knowing’ something and merely ‘opining’ it by suggesting that 
whereas in opinion we give a rough description by enumerating the obvious 
but still complex parts of which something consists, in knowledge we ‘give 
account’ of it in the sense that we analyse it into parts which are no longer 
absolutely simple but still incapable of further division. In opinion at the 
best we spell a word by syllables, in knowledge we give it letters. This 
version Socrates shows will not do by reminding Theaetetus that there is a 
stage in learning to read and write when we get a letter right in one word 
and wrong in another. In such cases we ‘give an account of’ the word in the 
way suggested, but no one will allow that we have knowledge. This 
argument seems to lead directly to the conclusion that knowledge of 
universals is prior to and implied by knowledge of instances. When we say 
that, if we are to read and write, we must know our letters, we mean by 
‘letters’ not the sounds we hear or the marks on a particular page but the 
abstract symbols. Once again it seems to be the virtue of Socrates’ analogy 
that it provides us with means whereby we may show that the dialectician 
more nearly satisfies the conditions of knowledge than one who tries to 
identify it with any kind of analysis of particulars. For although to equate 
Forms with universals is to oversimplify in view of the tacit limitation Plato 
sets to Forms, there seems to be no evidence that he ever consciously 
distinguished between them. 

Socrates’ treatment of the last version,! that to give an account is to state 
the mark whereby a thing may be distinguished from everything else, is 
rather different. No positive point is made which tells in favour of the 
theory of Forms, but his specific criticism seems relevant only to 
particulars. For his argument is that if we are to have no more than true 
opinion about X, say Theaetetus, we must already have distinguished him 
from everything else or we shall be thinking not of him but of men in 
general or at the best of men of a certain physical type. But it is nonsense to 
suggest that the addition of true opinion about the differentia can turn true 
opinion into knowledge, and if we say that we must know the differentia, 
we argue in a circle. There seems to be no way in which we might select 
from Forms elements of greater or less generality, unless indeed we suppose 
that they are complexes made up of genera and species. If, as I believe, this 
passage does contain tacit criticism of the theory of Forms, it is not to be 
found in the first part of Socrates’ criticism. 


Examination of the three main versions reveals some of the virtues of the 
theory of Forms and goes some way to suggest that knowledge cannot be 
explained without their help, but 1t has provided us with no ‘fourth sense’ of 
Adyov 66dvat; we cannot identify knowledge with understanding of 
‘intelligible Forms and truths about them’. For the analysis of particulars 
into constituent Forms has been shown by the criticism of the second 
version to be less than knowledge, and if we try to restate the first version 
in terms of Forms and nothing but Forms, and suppose that dialectic gives 
an account of complexes of Forms in universal propositions, we find that 
Socrates’ criticism of the second version tells against this too. It seems 
perfectly possible for us to relate a Form correctly in one proposition and 
wrongly in another. We may correctly affirm that Rest and Movement differ 
from Being while still aware that there are an indefinite number of puzzles 
about Being to which we have no answer. In the Politicus* at least Plato 
seems to recognise this. For he points out, though for quite another purpose, 
that we may recognise Combination and Separation in the complex notion 
of Weaving and yet fail to perceive its presence in the more difficult 
syllable, Statesmanship. 

In some sense, then, the object of knowledge seems to be the ‘letter’ and 
not the ‘syllable’, the Form and not the complex of Forms. We have to find 
a set of relations, other than those which obtain between parts and whole, 
which are the permanent possession of Forms, and may be used to 
distinguish them securely in every one of the complexes in which they may 
be found. But at once we are confronted by the difficulty raised in the last 
part of Socrates’ criticism of the final version.2 If we are to make no more 
than true statements about Forms, we must be already thinking of them as 
distinct natures, and so be already in some sense aware of the relations 
which distinguish them from other Forms. 

Plato does seem to have provided some sort of answer to the problem of 
‘knowing’ such letters in the Sophist,® but not in a form which can be 
reconciled with belief that knowledge is direct intuition of objects. For there 
Plato compares dialectic with the art of the grammarian, who, as Theaetetus 
earlier recognised,! knows his letters in a specially satisfactory way. The 
dialectician secures himself against the danger of mistaking the same Form 
for a different one or a different Form for the same one by working out the 
general rules for the combination of Forms just as the grammarian works 
out the rules for the combination of letters. But knowledge of such purely 


potential relationships cannot without absurdity be treated as a form of 
direct intuition of permanent relations between objects. As long as the 
philosopher thinks in terms of propositions, he can work out the relations of 
compatibility and entailment which govern the combination of Forms in 
general statements or definitions, and enable him to give reasons for 
accepting or rejecting them; but if he tries to translate rules for combination 
into descriptions of actual relations between metaphysical objects, he has to 
meet the difficulty raised in Parmenides, 131a 4 ff. and others worse. It is 
not merely that all Forms are shown to ‘partake’ of Forms like Difference 
and Being,* but that these Forms partake of each other,2 and on the 
Stranger's principles Difference itself can be distinguished from other 
Forms only if we suppose that in some sense it partakes of itself. 

Plato's use of such metaphors in the Sophist, which seems almost light- 
hearted after the struggles of the Parmenides, would have been inexplicable 
if the theory of Forms had ever been merely, or even primarily, a 
metaphysical theory and not a weapon for the clarification of thought. He 
still finds that he has important things to say with the help of the theory, 
though he cannot meet his own criticisms, and his failure to justify his 
earlier view that knowledge is some kind of direct acquaintance with stable 
and determinate objects is reflected in the way in which in his later 
dialogues he keeps in the background, when speaking of Forms, the 
imagery of vision which characterised the Phaedo and Republic, and 
explores instead the analogy of yoappatiKn.* 
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SYMPLOKE EIDON! 
(1955) 


J. L. Ackrill 


IT is the purpose of this short paper? to consider the meaning and 


implications of a sentence in Plato's Sophist. At the end of the section on 
Kolwwvia yevuv the Eleatic visitor is made to speak as follows (259e 4-6): 
TEAEWTATN NaVTWV Adywv EOTLV APAVLOLG TO SLAAVELV EKAOTOV AMO MaVTWV: dla yao THV 
GAArAwY TwVv Ei6Wv OUUTAOKHY 6 Adyoc yéyovev huiv. I shall be mainly concerned 
with the second half of this remark, and shall refer to it, for brevity, as 
sentence or statement S. 

Cornford (in Plato's Theory of Knowledge, p. 300) translates sentence S 
thus: ‘any discourse we can have owes its existence to the weaving together 
of Forms’. In his commentary he writes: ‘All discourse depends on the 
“weaving together of Forms”. . . It is not meant that Forms are the only 
elements in the meaning of all discourse. We can also make statements 
about individual things. But it is true that every such statement must contain 
at least one Form.’ A few lines later Cornford says that the point made by 
Plato in S is ‘that every statement or judgment involves the use of at least 
one Form’; and later (p. 314) he remarks that Plato ‘has said that “all 
discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms", i.e. at least one Form 
enters into the meaning of any statement.’ 

Cornford seems to take it for granted that Plato is saying something about 
Forms being ‘contained in’ or ‘used in’ statements. But he notices that not 
every statement does ‘contain’ a plurality of Forms—Plato's own examples 


a few pages later, the statements about Theaetetus, do not do so. So, to 
avoid attributing to Plato an obvious howler, he construes S as meaning not 
that every statement uses or contains or is about a ouumAokh ei6wv but that it 
necessarily contains at least one Form. But this of course is just what thy 
TWv El6WV OvurAoKhv does not mean, as is particularly evident when we take 
account of the word dAAfAwv, which Cornford omits in his translation. 
‘Discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms with one another.’ 
Who could suppose that this meant merely that at least one Form enters into 
the meaning of any statement? Jf S says something about Forms being 
contained in any logos, then what it says must be that a ovumAokh eidOv is 
contained in any logos. If this last is evidently false, as shown by Plato's 
own examples a moment later, we must question the assumption that S does 
say something about Forms being contained in logo. 

It is worth noticing briefly how Ross (in "Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 115) 
deals with our passage. The Eleatic visitor, he says, asserts ‘that all 
discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms by the speaker or 
thinker. This is in fact an over-statement, since a sentence may have a 
proper name for subject, and a proper name does not stand for a Form or 
universal. But the predicate of a sentence normally stands for a Form, and 
all subjects of statements except proper names stand either for Forms or for 
things described by means of Forms’. Ross does not pretend that S' is true; 
he takes it to mean that every statement involves at least two Forms and 
shows this to be false. But notice how he proceeds. He does not say: since 
on our interpretation of S it is blatantly false perhaps our interpretation 1s 
wrong. Instead Ross glosses over the falsity of S (on his interpretation) by 
calling it an overstatement. But of course Plato is claiming to say something 
true of all logoi (259e 4, 260a 9). So S, on Ross's interpretation, is just false, 
and glaringly false. Misleading smoothness shows itself again a moment 
later: talking of the examples Theaetetus is sitting’, ‘Theaetetus is flying’, 
Ross says not that they refute S (on his interpretation of S) but that they ‘do 
not illustrate Plato's thesis’. If I asserted, rather solemnly, that all 
philosophers are good-tempered, and immediately went on to chat about the 
bad-tempered philosophers I know, you would hardly say that my examples 
were ‘not illustrating my thesis’. 

Surely then something has gone wrong with the interpretation of S. 
Surely it must not be understood in such a way that the statements about 
Theaetetus are clear refutations of it. Surely it must not be taken to imply 


that every statement asserts or is about a relation between Forms (or even 
‘things described by means of forms’). How then is it to be understood? 

Let us look back at what Plato has said before about the ovyndokh cidwv; 
not at the section in which he investigates connections among various 
chosen Forms—this 1s, comparatively, a matter of detail—but at the passage 
251d—252e, which seeks to show that there must be a oupmAokh eidwv. 
Statement S says something about the necessity of ovymdAokh ei6wv for all 
logoi: it is reasonable to try to elucidate this by considering the arguments 
by which in the first place Plato sought to demonstrate that there must be 
such a ouumdoké. 

Plato lists, in this earlier passage, three possibilities: (1) that every Form 
combines with every other; (2) that no Form combines with any other; (3) 
that while some pairs of Forms do, others do not, combine with one another. 
By ruling out the first two possibilities he establishes the third; and it is this 
limited intercommunion of Forms that is subsequently spoken of as the 
ouunAokr ciduv. The argument for this last consists in effect of the arguments 
which disprove the other two possibilities. 

The first possibility is ruled out on the ground that if it were true such 
statements as kivnoic totatat would follow. These we can see to be self- 
contradictory, logically impossible—taic¢ yeyiotaic dvayKaic aé0vatov. So if 
they are entailed by (1) then (1) must be false. To generalise: if a statement 
in which A is asserted of B is self-contradictory, logically impossible, then it 
follows that Form A does not combine with Form B. Since we are trying to 
understand what Plato means by his talk of ‘combination’ there can be no 
question of challenging the validity of his argument here; we have to take 
the argument as a clue to what ‘combination’ means. What emerges so far is 
that some restriction on the intercommunion of Forms is implied by the fact 
that some sentences express statements which are self-contradictory. 

Plato's refutation of the second possibility—n6eula ovppesic—has two 
parts. Firstly, if this were true all the theories put forward by philosophers 
about reality, change, the constitution and behaviour of the world, would be 
null and void. Pluralists, monists, Eleatics, Heracliteans, all of them Aéyotev 
dv ob6€v einep undeula ~ote ovbpmetéic. Secondly, the very statement of (2) 
involves a contradiction. Its exponents, in stating it, must combine words 
into sentences—ouvdntew év totic Adyowc—and in so doing they contradict their 
own thesis. It does not need others to refute them: ofko@ev tov moAguov kai 
EVAVTLWOOLEVOV EXOUOLV. 


Taking this point first, we must notice exactly how the exponents of (2) 
are refuted out of their own mouths. It is not of course that they 
straightforwardly both assert and deny ovyeréic; it is that the statement of 
(2) necessarily presupposes the falsity of (2). Arguments of a somewhat 
similar kind are used by Plato elsewhere. In 249c he mocks at those who 
claim to know for certain the truth of a thesis whose truth would in fact 
make it impossible for any one to know anything. Or compare Sophist, p. 
244. The theory that only one thing exists must be false, or at any rate it 
cannot be true. The statement ‘only one thing exists’ would have no 
meaning at all unless there were several different words with different 
meanings. The meaningfulness of the statement therefore presupposes, as a 
necessary condition, its own falsity. 

The thesis ‘no Forms combine with one another’ is held to be self- 
refuting because its meaningfulness presupposes that some Forms do 
combine. Here then is another clue to an understanding of Plato's talk about 
Forms combining. That some statements are self-contradictory was taken as 
proof that some pairs of Forms are irreconcilable; now the fact that a certain 
statement is meaningful is taken to prove that some Forms do combine with 
others. Plato's conclusion, that there are connections between Forms, but 
not between every pair of Forms, rests upon the simple fact that some 
sentences are meaningful and some are not. The former presuppose the 
existence of concept-friendships or compatibilities, the latter the existence 
of concept-enmities or -incompatibilities. 

To return to the first part of Plato's refutation of (2): if there were no 
obupetsic all the philosopher's accounts of things would be empty, they 
would not be saying anything at all, nothing significant. This last is how I 
want to translate Agyotev dv ob6év. This expression can of course mean simply 
‘to say what is false’ or ‘to say what is silly’; but it can also mean ‘to make 
no genuine statement at all’, ‘not to succeed in saying anything’. It seems to 
me that the argument here demands this last sense: if there were no 
ovuueéic, then no statement of any theory could be even significant. For 
suppose A€yewv ov6év here meant just ‘to say what is false’. Then (a) the 
argument would be evidently inconclusive. For granted that alternative (2) 
did entail that all those philosophers’ theories were false—well, perhaps 
they are false. Plato himself remarks that it is hard to decide about the truth 
of such theories (243a 2-3). To point out that (2) entailed the falsity of the 
theories listed would convince nobody that (2) was false unless he chanced 


to be a firm believer in one of those theories, (6) Again, on this 
interpretation of Agyewv ov6év, it is completely mysterious why (2)—the thesis 
that no Forms combine—should entail that the theories are false. For they 
are certainly not all theories about Forms. Empedocles talked about the 
world and its processes, he did not assert that certain Forms combined. So 
how would the assumption that no Forms combine make his theory 
necessarily false? (c) If, however, it were claimed that the philosophical 
theories mentioned did in fact assert that Forms combined, the result would 
be that Plato's argument was not indeed invalid but utterly pointless. For it 
would amount to this: some Forms must combine; for if none did then all 
philosophers who said they did would be wrong. 

Taking Aégyewv ob6év to mean ‘to speak falsely’ we find Plato's argument 
weak, obscure or pointless. It is surrounded by arguments that are cogent, 
clear, and highly relevant. This is a good reason to suspect that 
interpretation. If we take the expression to mean ‘to make no genuine 
statement, to convey no logos whatsoever’ the argument falls properly into 
place. If there were no liaisons among concepts the philosophers’ 
statements (indeed all statements) would be just meaningless. Just as it is a 
presupposition of there being self-contradictory statements that some pairs 
of concepts will not go together, so it is a necessary condition of there being 
significant, non-self-contradictory statements (whether true or false) that 
some concepts will go together. These, I suggest, are the points Plato is 
making in his proof that there 1s a ovumAoky ei6wv. Human discourse is 
possible only because the meanings of general words are related in definite 
ways; it is essential to language that there be definite rules determining 
which combinations of words do, and which do not, constitute significant 
sentences. To map out the interrelations of concepts (inclusion, 
incompatibility, and so on) is the task of dialectic (cf. Sophist, 253b-e). 

I am obviously under an obligation to show that with my interpretation of 
S—as opposed to that of Cornford and Ross—there is no difficulty over the 
specimen logoi about Theaetetus. I must show that the dictum ‘without a 
ouumAokr civ no logos would be possible’ is not invalidated by the fact that 
many logoi contain only one general word, together with, for instance, a 
proper name. A quotation from a recent book on logical theory will help to 
make this clear (P. F. Strawson: Introduction to Logical Theory, 1952, p. 5): 


‘One of the main purposes for which we use language is to report 
events and to describe things and persons. Such reports and 
descriptions are like answers to questions of the form: what was it 
like? what is it (he, she) like? We describe something, say what it 1s 
like, by applying to it words that we are also prepared to apply to other 
things. But not to all other things. A word that we are prepared to 
apply to everything without exception (such as certain words in current 
use in popular, and especially military, speech) would be useless for 
the purposes of description. For when we say what a thing is like, we 
not only compare it with other things, we also distinguish it from other 
things. (These are not two activities, but two aspects of the same 
activity.) Somewhere, then, a boundary must be drawn, limiting the 
applicability of a word used in describing things.’ 


Substantially the same point is made by Aristotle in Metaphysics T°. 4, 
where he argues for the Principle of Contradiction. He admits that it cannot 
be proved; for any proof would necessarily make use of the principle in 
question. But he says that you can explain to someone the necessity of this 
principle,—provided he will say something, something significant, with a 
definite meaning; for you can then show him that he must intend his 
statement to rule out something or other, to be incompatible with at least 
one other statement. A statement compatible with every other statement 
would tell one nothing. dpyf... td d&todv.. . onuatvew yé te Kal avtus Kal GAA - 
ToUTO yap avayKn, einep A€yot TL Ei yaO EA OOK dv Ein TW TOLOUTW Adyoc, OUT’ avbTW 
MOOC AVTOV OUTE MPdC AAAov, av SE Tic TOOTO H1H6W, Eotat anddEtétc - HON yao Tt Eotar 
woiouévov. To return to Plato: the statement ‘Theaetetus is sitting’ is a 
genuine informative statement only because it rules something out 
(‘Theaetetus is not sitting’ or, more determinately, ‘Theaetetus is standing’). 
To say that it rules something out is to say that there is an incompatibility 
(undeuta ko.vwvia) between two concepts (‘sitting’ and ‘not-sitting’ or, more 
determinately, ‘sitting’ and ‘standing’). In studying the relations among 
concepts a philosopher elicits the rules governing the use of language; that 
there are some such relations, some such rules, is a necessary condition of 
there being a language at all: 61a thv GAAHAWY twv Ei6Wv OLUMAOKAV 6 Adyoc 
yéyovev hutv. 

These few remarks must suffice to indicate how a ovuundAokh ci6wv 1s 
presupposed by any and every statement, including those about Theaetetus. 


Plato admittedly does not argue the point in connection with the Theaetetus 
examples, which are used in the discussion of a different topic. Still it is a 
related topic since it does involve the incompatibility of two predicates. 
And I think that if we had asked Plato to reconcile S with these examples he 
would have done so in the way suggested in outline above. This at any rate 
seems more plausible than to suppose that he follows up S by using 
examples of logoi which he would have been totally unable to reconcile 
with S. 

I have gradually passed from talking about Forms to talking about 
concepts, and I have taken these to be, in effect, the meanings of general 
words. Correspondingly, I have implied that the task assigned in Plato's 
later dialogues to the dialectician or philosopher is the investigation and 
plotting of the relations among concepts, a task to be pursued through a 
patient study of language, by noticing which combinations of words in 
sentences do, and which do not, make sense, by eliciting ambiguities and 
drawing distinctions, by stating explicitly facts about the interrelations of 
word-meanings which we normally do not trouble to state, though we all 
have some latent knowledge of them insofar as we know how to talk 
correctly. To justify all this, and to add the many sober qualifications which 
it evidently demands, would take a volume. I can here mention, in 
conclusion, only two small points. 

There is a section of the Sophist (254b ff.) where Plato is undoubtedly 
practising the dialectic he has previously described. He first distinguishes 
certain ei6n (cf. 253d 1-3) and then determines their inter-relations (cf. 253d 
9—-e 2). It is important to notice that what Plato does in this section is to 
appeal to truths too obvious to be disputed, in particular truths which 
anyone who knows the language must immediately admit. For instance, 
Being is proved to be different from Sameness by a simple substitution- 
argument (255b 8—C4): if they were not different then to say of two things 
that they both existed would be to say that they were both the same. But this 
is not so. In particular, we have agreed that kivnoic and otdéac both exist; but 
it would be different, and indeed absurd, to say that they are both the same. 
The dialectician's statement that Being is different from Sameness merely 
makes us see clearly (or at a new level) a fact about the meanings of words 
which we already in a way know. The dialectician makes explicit the rules 
in accordance with which we all already talk. 


Finally, a reference to the Parmenides. After his searching criticisms of 
Socrates Parmenides goes on to imply that the theory of Ideas is capable of 
being salvaged, but that great skill and subtlety will be required for this. He 
adds (135 b): ‘if in view of all these and similar objections a man refuses to 
admit that Forms of things exist, or to distinguish (dpiZeo@at) a definite Form 
in each case, he will have nothing on which to fix his thought, so long as he 
will not allow that each real thing has a character which is always the same; 
and thus he will completely destroy the possibility of significant talk (tv 
T0b 6iadgyeoOat SUvautv)’ This passage may be taken to show that, in spite of 
the powerful criticisms voiced by Parmenides, Plato did not propose to 
abandon completely his theory of Ideas. It may be that he thought of 
himself as maintaining a revised version of the theory whereas we might 
find it more natural to say that he jettisoned the theory. Anyway the passage 
quoted strongly suggests that what he is now sure of 1s not that there must 
be Forms as conceived in the middle dialogues, Forms as ethical ideals and 
as the metaphysical objects of intuitive and perhaps mystical insight; what 
he is now sure of is that there must be fixed things to guarantee the 
meaningfulness of talk, fixed concepts—the meanings of general words— 
whose role is to ensure trv tod biadgyeoOa Sbvaytv. The Sophist explains 
further that these concepts must stand in certain definite relations to one 
another, and gives the dialectician the task of investigating the boundaries 
and inter-relations of concepts. 


1 These papers (Chapters IX and X) are reprinted here without alteration. This is not because I 
think them incapable of improvement. They have been discussed in print by a number of scholars 
since their original publication, and some of the criticisms that have been made are certainly weighty. 
How ever, I cannot at present undertake a major re-writing, and I think that it is better to leave them 
in their original form than to make merely minor changes. 


2 This is a shortened version of a paper read to a Colloquium at the Classical Institute on March 
14, 1955. The paper was designed to provoke discussion: this fact may help to excuse some over- 
simplification and some over-statement. 
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PLATO AND THE COPULA: SOPAIST 251-259 
(1957) 


J. L. Ackrill 


MY purpose is not to give a full interpretation of this difficult and important 
passage, but to discuss one particular problem, taking up some remarks 
made by F. M. Cornford (in Plato's Theory of Knowledge,) and by Mr. R. 
Robinson (in his paper on Plato's Parmenides, Class, Phil., 1942). First it 
may be useful to give a very brief and unargued outline of the passage. 
Plato seeks to prove that concepts? are related in certain definite ways, that 
there 1s a ovpmokh ei6wv (251d—252e). Next (253) he assigns to philosophy 
the task of discovering what these relations are: the philosopher must try to 
get a clear view of the whole range of concepts and of how they are 
interconnected, whether in genus-species pyramids or in other ways. Plato 
now gives a sample of such philosophising. Choosing some concepts highly 
relevant to problems already broached in the Sophist he first (254-5) 
establishes that they are all different one from the other, and then (255e— 
258) elicits the relationships in which they stand to one another. The 
attempt to discover and state these relationships throws light on the 
puzzling notions 6v and uf dv and enables Plato to set aside with contempt 
certain puzzles and paradoxes propounded by superficial thinkers (259). He 
refers finally (259e) to the absolute necessity there is for concepts to be in 
definite relations to one another if there is to be discourse at all: 61a yap tHv 
GAAnAwv twv Ei6Wv ouuTAOKHy 6 Adyoc yéyovev huiv. So the section ends with a 


reassertion of the point with which it began (251d—252e): that there 1s and 
must be a ouunAokh Ei6wv. 

The question I wish to discuss is this. Is it true to say that one of Plato's 
achievements in this passage is ‘the discovery of the copula’ or ‘the 
recognition of the ambiguity of Zot.v’ as used on the one hand in statements 
of identity and on the other hand in attributive statements? The question is 
whether Plato made a philosophical advance which we might describe in 
such phrases as those just quoted, but no great stress is to be laid on these 
particular phrases. Thus it is no doubt odd to say that Plato (or anyone else) 
discovered the copula. But did he draw attention to it? Did he expound or 
expose the various rdles of the verb got? Many of his predecessors and 
contemporaries reached bizarre conclusions by confusing different uses of 
the word; did Plato respond by elucidating these different uses? These are 
the real questions. Again, it would be a pedantic misunderstanding to deny 
that Plato recognised the ambiguity of gomv merely on the ground that he 
used no word meaning ‘ambiguity’, or on the ground that he nowhere says 
‘the word gottv sometimes means . . . and sometimes means .. .’. If he in 
fact glosses or explains or analyses the meaning of a word in one way in 
some contexts and in another way in others, and if this occurs in a serious 
philosophical exposition, then it may well be right to credit him with 
‘recognising an ambiguity’. I mention these trivial points only to indicate, 
by contrast, what the substantial question at issue is. 

It is generally agreed (e.g. Cornford, p. 296) that Plato marks off the 
existential use of Zotw from at least some other use. How he does this can 
be seen from his remark about kivnaic at 256a 1: Zot 6€ ye Sid TO pETEXEWW TOO 
évtoc. This dia does not introduce a proof that kivnaic Zot: this was already 
agreed without question before and used to establish a connection between 
k(vnotc and 6 é6v (254d 10). Nor, obviously, does it introduce the cause why 
Kivnatc éotwv: 1t does not refer to some event or state which resulted in the 
further state described by ‘kivnatc gotw’. The words introduced by 64 give an 
expansion or analysis of gotw as this word 1s used in kivnotc Zotwv, 1.e. as used 
existentially. wetéyet to6 dvtoc is the philosopher's equivalent of the 
existential ot; but, as will be seen, it is not his analysis of éotw in its other 
uses. So the existential meaning is marked off. 

The philosopher's formulation (kivnoic yetéxe tod Svtoc) both elucidates 
the sense of Zot 1n kivnaic Zot, and also makes clear —what is not clear in 
the compressed colloquial formulation—the structure of the fact being 


stated; makes clear that a certain connection is being asserted between two 
concepts. The philosopher's formulation contains not only the names of two 
concepts but also a word indicating their coherence, petéyet, which is not 
itself the name of an ei60¢ but signifies the connection between the named 
el6n. 

There remain two other meanings of Zotwv, as copula and as identity-sign. 
The assimilation of these had led to a denial of the possibility of any true 
non-tautological statements. What is needed in order to deprive this paradox 
of its power is a clear demonstration of how the two uses of got differ. By 
‘demonstration’ I do not mean ‘proof but ‘exhibition’ or ‘display’. The way 
to sterilise a paradox is to expose and lay bare the confusion from which it 
arises. One can draw attention to the two different uses of Zot, point out 
how they are related, perhaps provide alternative modes of expression so as 
to remove even the slightest temptation to confuse the two. 

Consider how Plato deals, in 256a 10—b4, with the pair of statements 
ktvncotc €ott tabt6v, Kivnoic obK Zot tabtév. These look like contradictories yet 
we want to assert both. We need not really be worried (00 6voyepavtéov); for 
we are not in both statements speaking ouotwc. Analysis of the statements 
(introduced again by 6:¢) will show exactly what is being asserted in each 
and enable us to see that there is no contradiction between them when 
properly understood. The first statement means kivnoig petéxer tadtob. The 
second means kivnaic petéxet Oatépou mpd¢ TAUTOV. 

The essential points in Plato's analysis of the two statements are these: 
(1) where gotw is being used as copula it gets replaced in the philosopher's 
version by yetéxet; (2) the philosopher's version of od« gotww, when the gotw 
is not the copula but the identity-sign, is (not od petéyet, but) petéxer Oatépou 
modc. .. . By his reformulation of the two statements Plato shows up the 
difference between the got which serves merely to connect two named 
concepts (copula) and the gotw (or ovk €otw) which expresses the concept of 
Identity (or Difference) and at the same time indicates that something falls 
under the concept of Identity (or Difference). 

With Plato's procedure here one may compare a passage in Frege's paper 
Uber Begriff und Gegenstand.+ One can just as well assert of a thing that it 
is Alexander the Great, or is the number four, or is the planet Venus, as that 
it is green or is a mammal. But, Frege points out, one must distinguish two 
different usages of ‘is’. 


‘In the last two examples it serves as a copula, as a mere verbal sign 
of predication. (In this sense the German word ist can sometimes be 
replaced by the mere personal suffix: cf. dies Blatt ist griin and dies 
Blatt griint,~) We are here saying that something falls under a concept, 
and the grammatical predicate stands for this concept. In the first three 
examples, on the other hand, “is” is used like the “equals” sign in 
arithmetic, to express an equation. . . . In the sentence “the morning 
star is Venus” “is” is obviously not the mere copula; its content 1s an 
essential part of the predicate, so that the word “Venus” does not 
constitute the whole of the predicate. One might say instead: “the 
morning star is no other than Venus"; what was previously implicit in 
the single word “is” is here set forth in four separate words, and in “‘is 
no other than” the word “is” now really is the mere copula. What is 
predicated here is thus not Venus but no other than Venus, These words 
stand for a concept.’ 


Frege explains the copula by talking of something's falling under a 
concept: Plato uses for this the term petéyew. Frege expands the ‘is’ of 
identity into ‘is no other than . . .’, in which phrase the ‘is’ is simply the 
copula (‘falls under the concept .. .”) and ‘no other than .. .” stands for a 
concept. Plato expands the gotw of identity into petéye: tavtob . . . (and obK 
~otlv into petéxyet Oatépov . . .) where petéyet does the copula's job (‘falls 
under’) and tadt6v (or @dtepov) names a concept. In offering the analyses 
that he does it seems to me that Plato, no less clearly than Frege, 1s engaged 
in distinguishing and elucidating senses of ‘is’. 

The claim that one of the things Plato does in Sophist, 251-9 is to 
distinguish between the copula and the identity sign would seem to be 
supported by the following consideration: that this distinction 1s just what is 
required to immunise us against the paradoxes of the dyiwadeig (251b), and 
Plato does suppose that his discussion puts these gentlemen in their place. 
Robinson, however, denies that this consideration has any force (p. 174): 
‘Plato certainly thought of his Communion as refuting the “late learners”. 
But it does not follow that he thought the manner of refutation was to show 
that they confused attribution with identity. Nor is there anything in the text 
to show that he thought this.’ Robinson is certainly right to say that it does 
not follow. Still we are surely entitled—or, rather, obliged—to make some 
reasonable suggestion as to how exactly Plato did suppose himself to have 


‘refuted’ the late learners. If the above interpretation of 256a 10—b 10 is 
sound, that passage exposes the error of the late learners, who construed 
every ‘is’ as an identity-sign; and it would be natural to infer that Plato 
himself regarded the distinction drawn in that passage (and elsewhere) as 
the decisive counter-move against the late learners. Moreover, if no other 
reasonable suggestion can be made as to how exactly Plato thought he had 
disposed of the late learners and their paradox, this fact will be an argument 
in favour of the interpretation of 256a—b which finds in it an important point 
which is directly relevant to, and destructive of, the paradox. 

Now it might be suggested that it is by his proof that there is Communion 
among éf6n (251d—252e) that Plato refutes the view that only identical 
statements are possible; that it is here, and not in later talk about év and uA 
év, that he supposes himself to be refuting the late learners. But what are the 
arguments by which he proves there is Communion?! The first (25le 7— 
252b 7) is this: if there were no Communion then philosophers and 
‘physicists’ in propounding their various views would in fact be ‘saying 
nothing’ (Agyotev av ov6év). It is simply assumed that this appdosis is false 
and that Empedocles and the rest were talking sense. But, of course, this 
assumption is exactly what the late learners, maintaining their paradox, will 
deny, and an argument based on it is obviously no good against them. 
Plato's second argument for Communion (252b 8—d 1) is that the theory that 
there is no Communion cannot be stated without implying its own falsity. 
As applied to the late learners the argument would be: you say only 
identity-statements can be true; but this statement—’only identity- 
statements can be true’—is not an identity-statement; so on your own 
theory your theory is false. Now this argument is certainly formidable and 
might easily put a late learner to silence; he could hardly be expected to 
distinguish between first- and second-order statements. Yet as a refutation 
of the thesis itself it is surely superficial and unsatisfactory. For the thesis 
was put forward not only by elderly jokers but also by serious thinkers who 
felt themselves obliged to maintain it for what seemed to them compelling 
theoretical reasons. Robinson writes as follows (p. 175): 


‘To such more responsible thinkers it is folly to say: “But you 
obviously can say ‘man is good’; and if you could not, all discourse 
whatever would be impossible, including the paradox that you cannot 
say ‘man is good’.” For these thinkers already know that you can say 


that “man is good", and that the supposition that you cannot 
immediately destroys all thought and speech. Their trouble is that, 
nevertheless, they seem to see a good reason for denying that you can 
say that “man is good”. What they want is to be shown the fallacy in 
the argument which troubles them. They know it must be a fallacy; but 
they want to see what it is. Now for such thinkers Plato's exposition of 
his doctrine of Communism is no help whatever. For he merely points 
to the fact that we must be able to say “man is good", because 
otherwise no thought or communication would be possible. He does 
not even notice any argument to the contrary, much less show us where 
they go wrong.’ 


I agree with Robinson that, for the reason he gives, Plato's proof of 
Communion cannot be said to dispose satisfactorily of the paradoxical 
thesis (even though the second argument in the proof is valid against the 
thesis); for nothing is done to expose the error or confusion which led quite 
serious persons to embrace the paradox. Surely this passage (251d—252e) 
cannot be the whole of what Plato has to say in rebuttal of the late learners 
and their paradox. Surely he somewhere exposes the underlying error, the 
rotten foundations on which the paradox was built. And he does this, I 
suggest, for instance in the passage previously discussed, by clearly 
distinguishing two different uses of Zot.v, as copula and as identity-sign, and 
by showing how the two uses are related. 

Let us turn now to Cornford. He says that the copula ‘has no place 
anywhere in Plato's scheme of the relations of Forms’ (p. 279). The relation 
between Forms that combine—’blending’— is a symmetrical relation; so it 
cannot be the same as the relation of subject to predicate in an attributive 
statement, 1.e. the relation indicated by the copula (pp. 256—7, 266). 

First a very general point. The relation ‘being connected with’ or “being 
associated with’ is a symmetrical relation. But there are, of course, many 
different ways in which things or persons may be associated or connected; 
and many of these ways involve non-symmetrical relationships. One may 
say of a group of people, members of one family, that they are all 
connected. But if one wishes to say how they are connected each with the 
other, one must employ such expressions as ‘father of’, ‘niece of, which do 
not stand for symmetrical relationships. Now it is agreed by Cornford that 
the philosopher's task, according to Plato, is to ‘discern clearly the hierarchy 


of Forms . . . and make out its articulate structure’ (pp. 263-4). Every 
statement the philosopher makes in performing this task may be expected to 
assert some connection or association between Forms. And ‘association’ is 
indeed a symmetrical relation. But surely the philosopher could not possibly 
achieve his purpose without specifying the Aind of association there is in 
each case. And he could not do this without bringing in some non- 
symmetrical relations. Consider the following small extract from a possible 
‘map of the Forms’: 


Virtue 


Justice Courage Wisdom Temperance 


The structure exhibited here must be described by the philosopher; and to 
do this he must advert to a non-symmetrical relationship. In the above 
diagram the words ‘Virtue’ and ‘Justice’ are not merely close together; one 
is under the other. Similarly, Virtue and Justice are not merely connected; 
they are connected in a particular way: Justice is a species of Virtue. 

Non-symmetrical relations must then be invoked if the complex structure 
of the ‘world of Forms’ is to be described; nor is this something Plato could 
easily have overlooked. Certainly the analogy he draws with letters and 
musical notes (253a—b) does not support the idea that the dialectician 
would, according to him, be satisfied with asserting symmetrical relations 
between ei6n. If we are to say whether ‘f’ and ‘g’ fit together, with the aid of 
‘1’, to make an English word we must obviously specify the order in which 
the letters are to be taken: ‘gif’ is not a word, ‘fig’ is. The scale of C major 
is not just such-and-such notes, but these notes in a certain order. Whatever 
terminology one uses to state the facts about spelling or scales or Forms, 
some non-symmetrical relation must come in. But if Cornford's view were 
right and every Philosopher's statement told of a symmetrical ‘blending’ of 
Forms, the philosopher would never be able to express irreducibly non- 
symmetrical truths, such as that Justice is a species of Virtue. So we may 
suspect that Cornford's view is not right. 

To this it will be objected that the Sophist, though it implies that the 
philosopher will have to study relations between genera and species, does 
not itself explore such relations; so a proper interpretation of the Sophist 
should leave them aside and concentrate on how Plato proceeds in 


exhibiting the relations which he does in fact consider. Let us then look at 
some of the statements of Communion which Plato makes. 

Firstly, ‘Motion exists’ (I retain Cornford's translation; ‘Change’ would 
be better). Cornford says (p. 256): ‘"Motion exists” means that the Form 
Motion blends with the Form Existence’; and (p. 279): ‘"Motion blends 
with Existence” is taken as equivalent to “Motion exists’’.’ He also says (p. 
278): ‘The relation intended (sc. by “blending’’) is not the meaning of the 
“copula” .. .; for we can equally say “Existence blends with Motion”’.’ 
Taken together these remarks lead to absurdity. For if ‘Motion blends with 
Existence’ means ‘Motion exists’, then ‘Existence blends with Motion’ 
must mean ‘Existence moves’. And then, if ‘Motion blends with Existence’ 
is equivalent to ‘Existence blends with Motion’, ‘Motion exists’ must be 
equivalent to ‘Existence moves’. Plato obviously did not intend this. The 
trouble lies in Cornford's insistence on the ‘blending’ metaphor, which 
suggests a symmetrical relation, to the exclusion of others which do not. 
What ‘Motion exists’ is equivalent to is not ‘Motion blends with Existence’ 
(‘blending’ being symmetrical), but ‘Motion shares in, partakes of 
Existence’ (‘partaking of’ being non-symmetrical). Cornford's remarks lead 
to absurdity because he will not let into his exposition any non-symmetrical 
expression like “‘partakes of’ (even though Plato's exposition bristles with 
this metaphor). 

Secondly, ‘Motion is different from Rest’. Now this is indeed equivalent 
to ‘Rest is different from Motion’. But before drawing any inference 
concerning ‘Communion’ we must put the statement into its ‘analysed’ 
form, into dialectician's terminology. We get: ‘Motion communicates with 
Difference from Rest’. The question is whether ‘communicates with’ in this 
formulation can be taken to stand for a symmetrical relation. But if it 1s so 
taken we must be prepared to say that ‘Motion communicates with 
Difference from Rest’ is equivalent to ‘Difference from Rest communicates 
with Motion’; for the ‘Communion’ asserted in the first statement is 
evidently between Motion on the one hand and Difference from Rest on the 
other. But then, since ‘Motion communicates with Difference from Rest’ is 
the technical way of saying that Motion is different from Rest, we must 
suppose that ‘Difference from Rest communicates with Motion’ is the 
technical way of saying that Difference from Rest moves. So we shall find 
ourselves claiming that ‘Motion is different from Rest’ means the same as 
‘Difference from Rest moves’. As before, the absurdity results from taking 


‘communicates with’ as standing for a symmetrical relation. If ‘Motion 
communicates with Difference from Rest’ means that Motion is different 
from Rest (as it clearly does), then ‘communicates with’ must here stand 
not for ‘blending’ but for a non-symmetrical relation (‘partaking of’, 
‘falling under’). 

These considerations, it may be said, are still very general and involve 
too much extrapolation and ‘interpretation’. I am not sure how much weight 
to attach to this criticism. For one must suppose that Plato had something 
reasonable and consistent in his mind when writing the very taut piece of 
exposition in Sophist 251—9; and if Cornford's account leads, on reflection, 
to grave difficulties or absurdities this is a sound prima facie argument 
against it. (Even if in the end Cornford's account were to be accepted it 
would be desirable that the defects in Plato's discussion—as interpreted by 
Cornford—should be candidly exposed.) However, it is certainly necessary 
to turn to a closer examination of Plato's actual terminology. 

Plato uses a great variety of terms in speaking of relations among ¢i6n. 
While some of them (e.g. ovpmelyvuo@a) seem naturally to stand for the 
rather indeterminate symmetrical relation “being connected with’, there are 
others, like petéyewv, which we expect to be standing for some more 
determinate, non-symmetrical relation. Cornford denies that this 
expectation is fulfilled and says that Plato does not distinguish ‘partaking’ 
from the mutual relation called ‘blending’ or ‘combining’ (pp. 296-7). He 
does not support this by a detailed study of all the relevant passages. His 
explicit argument that ‘participation’ as between Forms is a symmetrical 
relation (like ‘blending’; hence nothing to do with the copula) rests on the 
one passage 255d, in which Existence is said to partake of both 16 xa6’ abt 
and to mpdc¢ Gado. Cornford writes (p. 256): ‘So the generic Form partakes of 
(blends with) the specific Form no less than the specific partakes of the 
generic.’ And in his footnote on 255d 4 he says: ‘Note that Existence, 
which includes both these Forms (sc. to ka@’ avté and 16 mpdc¢ GAAO), 1S said 
to partake of both. This is one of the places which show that “partaking” is 
symmetrical in the case of Forms.’ I do not know which are the other places 
Cornford here alludes to; yet the reference to 255d is by itself a very 
inadequate justification of Cornford's sweeping remarks about 
‘participation’, and of his insistence on symmetrical ‘blending’ as the one 
and only relation holding between Forms. 


Professor Karl Durr, in his paper Moderne Darstellung der platonischen 
Logik, assigned precise and distinct meanings to various terms used by 
Plato in Soph., 251-9, but did not attempt anything like a full justification. 
More useful for us is the following observation by Sir David Ross:2 ‘Plato 
uses Kolvwvia, Kolvwvetv, émKowvwvelv, émlKolvwvia, mepooKolwwveiv In two different 
constructions—with the genitive (250b 9, 252a 2, b 9, 254c 5, 256b 2, 260e 
2) and with the dative (251d 9, e 8, 252d 3, 253a 8, 254b 8, c 1, 257a 9, 
260e 5). In the former usage the verbs mean “share in"; in the latter they 
mean “combine with” or “communicate with’.’ I do not think Ross should 
have added that ‘though Plato uses the two different constructions, he does 
not seem to attach any importance to the difference between them’. For 
Plato does not use the two constructions indiscriminately or 
interchangeably. A comparison between the two groups of passages yields a 
clear result (I leave out of account 250b 9 and 260e 2 and e 5, which are not 
in the main section on koiwwvia yevdv), Ko.wwvetv followed by the genitive (e.g. 
datépov) is used where the fact being asserted is that some ef6o¢ 1s (copula) 
such-and-such (e.g. different from. . .); that is, it is used to express the fact 
that one concept falls under another. The dative construction, on the other 
hand, occurs in highly general remarks about the connectedness of «6n, 
where no definite fact as to any particular pair of ei6n is being stated. Surely 
this confirms—what ordinary Greek usage would suggest—that Plato 
consciously uses ko.vwveiv in two different ways. Sometimes it stands for the 
general symmetrical notion of ‘connectedness’, sometimes it stands for a 
determinate non-symmetrical notion, ‘sharing in’. 

There are thirteen occurrences of the verb pyetéxyew or noun péOektc in 
Soph,, 251—9. One of these is at 255d 4, in the passage used by Cornford in 
his argument quoted above. But in all the other twelve cases it is clear that 
the truth expressed by ‘A-ness petéyet B-ness’ 1s that A-ness is (copula) B, 
and never that B-ness is (copula) A. For instance, t6 6v petéxet Oatépou . . . 
formulates the fact that Existence is different from . . .; it does not serve 
equally to express the fact that Difference exists,—that is expressed by 16 
Etepov pEetexel TO Svtoc. The way Plato uses pyetéyewv in all these cases makes 
it very hard to believe that he intended by it a symmetrical relation. 

It is worth attending specially to the passage officially devoted to the 
statement of certain relations among the five chosen yévn, 255e 8—257a 11. 
Here the objective is to state definite truths in careful, philosophical 
terminology; not merely to allude to the fact that there are connections 


among yévn, but to say precisely what some of them are. Now in this 
passage Cornford's favourite metaphor occurs once (256b 9), in a purely 
general reference to the connectedness of concepts (einep twv yevwv 
ovyxywpnodueda Ta UEV GAAHAOLG EO€AELv UElyvuobat, Ta 6é uF). And kowwvia with 
the dative occurs once (257a 9), in an equally unspecific context (einep zye 
Kolvwviav GAARAoG 1 TWV yevwyv gto). The other terms used are as follows, 
kowwvia with the genitive occurs once (256b 2) and is used to state the 
definite relation holding between two named éi6n (kivnoig and @dtepov); the 
fact stated is that Motion is different from. .., not that Difference moves, 
uetaAauBdavely Occurs once (256b 6) in a passage whose interpretation is 
controversial. But the significance of the verb is clear. If it were true to say 
K(vnotc yEetaAauBavet otdoews then one could rightly say kivnotc got otdowwozs, 
etéxetv (or uéOeetc) occurs five times (256a 1, a 7, b 1, d 9, e 3), in each case 
expressing the relation between two named ¢«i6n the first of which falls 
under the second. Thus all the real work of the section 255e 8—257a 11, all 
the exposition of actual connections between particular ei6n, is done by the 
terms petéxetv, pEetadauBdaverv, and kowwveiv (with genitive), that is, by the 
non-symmetrical metaphor ‘partaking of’ which Cornford is so determined 
to exclude. And the réle of ‘partakes of’ in Plato's terminology is clear: 
‘partakes of’ followed by an abstract noun, the name of a concept, is 
equivalent to the ordinary language expression consisting of ‘is’ (copula) 
followed by the adjective corresponding to that abstract noun. 

This examination of Plato's use of some terms, though far from 
exhaustive, is, I think, sufficient to discredit Cornford's claim that the 
‘blending’ metaphor is the one safe clue to Plato's meaning, and to establish 
that yetéyew and its variants, wetaAauBdavew and kowwveiv (with genitive), are 
not used by Plato as mere alternatives for ye(ywuoda. It may be admitted that 
in 255d, the passage Cornford exploits, wetéyew is used in an exceptional 
way; but one passage cannot be allowed to outweigh a dozen others.+ 

To sum up: I have tried to argue firstly, that the verb yetéyewv, with its 
variants, has a rdle in Plato's philosophical language corresponding to the 
role of the copula in ordinary language; and secondly, that by his analysis of 
various statements Plato brings out—and means to bring out—the 
difference between the copula (uetéyer . . .), the identity-sign (uetéyet TavTOO . 
. .) and the existential Zotw (uetéyet Tob 6vtoc). 


1{ shall refer to these two works by page numbers, without repeating their titles. 


2 The use of this term may seem provocative. But whether or not the €/6n and yévn of the Sophist 
are something more than ‘mere’ concepts, a good deal of interpretation of 251-9 can satisfactorily 
proceed on the assumption that they are at least concepts. 


ly quote Mr. Geach's translation, in Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob 
Frege, edited by Peter Geach and Max Black, pp. 43-4. 

2 One is reminded of Aristotle, Phys., 185b 28: of 6€ Thy Agel pETEpEvOLLTOV OTL O 
avOpwroc Ov AEUKOC EOTLY GAAd AEAEUKWTaL, OVdE BadiCwv EoTiv GAAd BabiTEL. 

ly have discussed these arguments above, Ch. IX. 

1 In Museum Helveticum, 1945, especially pp. 171-5. 

2 In Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 111, n. 6. 

1 This is rather a cavalier dismissal of the passage on which Cornford relies so heavily. But it is 
not possible in the space available to attempt a full study of the perplexing argument of 255c 12-e 1, 
and without such a study no statement as to the exact force of UETEXELV in 255c 4 is worth much. My 
own conviction is that even in this passage UETEYELV does not stand for the symmetrical relation 


‘blending’; but it is certainly not used in quite the same way as in the other places where it occurs in 
251-9. 


XI 


PLATO'S DESCRIPTION OF DIVISION 
(1954) 


A. C. Lloyd 


THERE are many passages in Plato which look as if they alluded to well- 
worn practices, discussions, or lessons in the Academy. As is natural with 
allusions, they are often marked by a puzzling brevity or oddity of 
expression. One need not assume that they are always conscious allusions; 
for every writer has moments of obscurity which are due not so much to his 
conclusions as to his reaching them along lines that have been familiar to 
him. To appreciate his whole meaning the reader has then to infer as best he 
can the writer's train of thought. I wish to suggest that the language in 
which Dialectic is described in the later Dialogues presupposes a particular 
and probably familiar method of illustrating it. This was a geometrical 
illustration of the rules of Division by means of a divided line. By failing to 
notice it readers have not been led into any important misunderstanding of 
the Academy's rules. But I hope it will appear that the recognition of it 
makes Plato's manner of describing Division intelligible to an extent that is 
otherwise difficult. It is only a tentative suggestion, and would perhaps not 
have been worth making but for the possibility that some points of interest 
might at the same time emerge for those who were unconvinced by it. 

So much only is the direct intention of this article. But if the suggestion is 
correct, it has also in my view an indirect importance. For Plato was 
fascinated by the mathematical puzzles of infinite divisibility. And by the 
time he wrote the Parmenides he considered (I believe) that Zeno's 
paradoxes indicated a solution of his own paradoxes about the One and the 


Many. I do not want to defend this suggestion here: but its upshot may be 
put very roughly and dogmatically in the following equations. The Many = 
the Indeterminate = the infinite, 1.e. indefinite, number of parts of a whole. 
The ‘Ones’ or species = the finite or determinate number of parts into which 
a whole or genus must be divisible if it is to be an actual whole. For in 
mathematics magnitudes are infinitely divisible:! but such magnitudes are 
only abstractions; and in reality there are always indivisible parts. And just 
as mathematical objects are images of the real, so the infinite Many are only 
appearances (due to inadequate division) of the One. Both horns of Zeno's 
dilemma are grasped:* one accounts for the intelligible, the other for the 
sensible. Being is shot through with Not-being (or Otherness or Matter): but 
the first forms a plurality, the second an infinity.2 Dialectic meant always 
the discovery of the One in the Many, and in the later Dialogues this 
consisted of Collection and Division. 

In my opinion, then, the illustration of Dialectic by the division of a line 
into parts would be a natural result of Plato's great imaginative feat—his 
theory that there was (as we should say now) identity of logical structure 
between Zeno's continuous magnitude and the world itself as an object of 
experience and knowledge. And the choice of illustration would help to 
confirm the interpretation of his metaphysics. It was probably used in the 
Academy for refuting Zeno. But let me repeat that to show this is only an 
indirect or secondary purpose here. For the recognition of the illustration 
does not depend on accepting the metaphysical interpretation. It depends 
only on an examination of Plato's expressions. And to this I now proceed. 


After the Phaedrus the chief passages in which the theory of Dialectic is 
expounded are two. The most generalised account is in Phil., 16d ff. It can 
be divided for convenience as follows: 


deiv obv Hud TobTWY obtw SiakeKoounuevu (1) dei ulav id€av nepi navtoc 
Exdotote OEuEVOUG Cnteiv—Evproew yap Evodoav—(2) édv obv pETAAdBwuED, 
uETa lav 600, et nw eiot, oKonety, ci 6€ uf, ToElc fH Tva & AAOV aplBudv, (3) Kai 
Tw Ev Exel(v Exaotov ndAw woavtwe, (4) yexoumep Av TO Kat‘ dpyxdc Ev uh OT 
Ev Kal MOAAG Kai AnElod ETL Lvov i6N Tic, AAAd Kai Ondaa. Thv bE TOO ane(pov 
i6€av mpdc TO MAHBoc UN NOOOMEPELV Mpiv av TiC TOV ApLOUOV aUTOD Ndvta KaTi6n 
TOV pETAED TOO anelpouv TE Kai TOD Evdc, (5) TéTE 6’ HSN tO Ev Exaotov twv 
mdvtwv eic TO dnetpov yEbEvta yaloewv Edv. (6) oi ev obv Geol, 6nEp Ettov, OK TW 


nutv mapéd5ooav oxkoneiv Kai pavOdvetv kal 6i6doKElv AAAHAouc. oi bE vov TWV 
avOownwv oogol ev pev, OnWco Av TOxwWoL, Kai MoAAd OBatTOV Kai BoadvTEPOV 
mo.ovoal Tod S€ovTOG, WETA SE TO EV AMELlOA EVOUC, TA BE UEDA AVTOUG EKMEUYEL. .. . 


We are to imagine, as it might be drawn or composed of pebbles on the 
ground, a line AB of unknown length. This is to @netpov, though not because 
it is infinitely divisible but because it 1s not known of how many divisions it 
is capable. 

(1) We place provisionally! between A and B a point C, thereby ‘finding’ 
in AB a line CB (the piav éav). (2) CB is divided at D, giving us CD and 
DB (ueta ptav 560). (3) CD and DB are similarly divided at E and F 
respectively. 


A C 2 DF B 


(4) The divisions of CE, ED, DF, FB are continued as far as necessary, 1.e. 
until it is seen how many indivisible lines there are in CB (t6 kat apyac Ev, 
the generic Idea). (This is not of course derivable from the diagram; in 
Dialectic it involves Collection. We shall suppose the process already 
completed.) This is equivalent to refraining from considering CB (t6 mAff@o¢) 
as infinitely divisible (thv tod dnefpouv (6gav npoogépewv) before the exact 
number of its components is known.! mArféoc is a word which Plato uses 
when he means it to be undetermined whether a magnitude is dnetpov or 
nenepaouévov (cf. 18 b2). The number of lines, viz. CD, (DB), CE, ED, DF 
will be seen to be between (uetaéd) AC, which is the remaining still divisible 
part (tob &nefpov) of the original line, and the last indivisible line, F'B (tod 
évdc¢). The objection to this is that tod évdc¢ has a different denotation both 
from that of kat’ apyac év and from to év in (6), which, we shall see shortly, 
cannot be the lowest species. One may reply (a) that if Plato visualised a 
diagram the difficulty would not occur, since the ‘one’ in question could be 
pointed to; and (6) that (6) is a new sentence in which the thought makes it 
quite natural to return to the original ‘one’ (There is, however, an 
alternative, which strains the expression a little, but which would avoid the 
difficulty: the intermediate lines could be conceived metaphorically as 
‘standing between’ CB as a unit and the indefinite divisibility of AB; for 
Plato is thinking as much of the understanding of the genus /CB/ as of the 
lowest species /F'B/.) 


(5) The lines CD, CE, ED, DF are then ignored—or, what comes to the 
same thing, we attend only to CB, DB, FB. 


a 


A Cc E D F B 


CF becomes again indefinitely divisible and we lose CD, CE, ED, DF: Two 
things are to be noticed in this. First, we are now left, as can be seen from 
the diagram below, with the lowest differentia, the superordinate species 
and the genus; and this gives us a definition of the lowest species according 
to the Academy's rules. Secondly, this definition, which amounts to 
ignoring the left-hand side of a division, amounts also to ‘dismissing it into 
the éneipov’; for the left-hand side contains those things which the contents 
of the right-hand side (the defining characteristics) are not or are other 
than; and the former, the ‘others’, are, in respect of the otherness, dnewpa> 

(6) Plato goes on to say that people erroneously reach the limit of 
division too quickly, 1.e. do not put enough points between C and B, or too 
slowly, i.e. put too many. In the first case they might, for example, omit DB 
by dividing CB only at F! (Thinking of Dialectic only as definition of the 
dtuntov and of dneioa only as individuals, editors have often taken the év in 
(6) to be the lowest species.+ But (a) péoa would naturally mean between the 
év and the dneioa, while if the former is the lowest species there are no such 
uéoa; (b)—more conclusively—it is not ‘eristic’ but correct ‘dialectic’ to 
apply the notion of dneioia after the lowest species has been reached, to Ev is 
therefore the genus, CB.) Such division would be equivalent to ‘bad’ 
definition—in Aristotle's example, to defining Man as Two-footed Animal 
instead of Two-footed Footed Animal as Plato required.2 This is at once 
seen if the scheme is represented thus: 


(AB) 
AC “CB (Animal) 
= 
é \ 
C. D DB (Footed) 


CE ED DF FB (Two-footed) 


This is the more familiar representation, and no doubt it is the one that 
Plato generally had in mind when he was making applications of d:afpeatc. 
But when he is more concerned with theory—and with the structure of 
reality as revealed by Division, rather than our piecemeal discovery of it— 
his language is that of the Parmenides; and since the language there is 
appropriate to the division of lines it is natural to expect it to be so here. 
Moreover it was from this geometrical point of view that mutual 
implications were first seen among the concepts of irrationality, 
indefinability, and infinite divisibility.! And the last forms the limiting case 
of the second possible error, the error of completing the division too slowly. 
It is what is only prevented from happening, according to Plato, by the fact 
that if we collected merely particulars even these would have a share in 
Ideas.2 So Plato refers to the danger on this side—represented by 
Protagoras’ sensationalism—by describing his opponents as ‘crumbling’ 
reality into fragments (@pdntev).2 The Eleatics represented the extreme case 
of the alternative error, for they allowed only a single ‘One’ to be 
discovered. The via media, advocated by Plato, is that reality is, rather, 
‘chopped up’ (kexepuatiopévov, Katakekeppatiouévov).* So that he exactly 
describes the attempt to treat changing particulars as reality by saying, 
OovbntEoPat 6 Oiwal KEQUaTICOUEVOV avayKN Mav TO Ov, O av Tic AABN TH Stavola 
(Parmenides, 165b 4-6). 

There is one point which presents some difficulty if we do not recognise 
the suggested illustration. I hope, however, that a discussion may be helpful 
also to those who do not accept my ‘divided line’. In (5) 16 &v &kaotov twv 
ndvtwv must refer to all the unities, 1.e. Ideas, which have emerged by 
Collection and Division. For to take them as individuals! is surely 
inadmissible when év is just what is being distinguished from éneipov, and 
when twv év éxe(vwv Exaotov had denoted species in the previous sentence. 
Now we are told to dismiss them into the déneipov. But why? All we should 
be left with is a genus and the arithmetical number (say 4 or 6 or 8) of its 
species. And if it is important to know how many species there are, this can 
surely only be because we cannot do this without knowing waat they are. In 
what circumstances ought we then to forget this latter knowledge? The 
purpose of Division here may be one or more of the following possibilities: 
(a) to define or understand a genus; (b) to define a lowest species; (c) to 
show how a genus (or any divisible Idea) is both a Many and a One; (d) as 
part of an argument (e.g. to refute the thesis, “Government is necessary, 


Athenian democracy is government, therefore Athenian democracy is 
necessary’). 

But as for (a) we do not define or understand a genus by saying that it 
has m species, where m is a mere number. In (6) to omit the superordinate 
species from the definition of a lowest species is un-Platonic, as we have 
seen; and secondly, it is not obvious— except on my (first) interpretation of 
(4)—that we shall have been left with even a lowest species, (c) at least 
must be admitted here, because Plato explicitly says so (16a—c). He 1s, for 
the purpose of this dialogue, fitting his Dialectic into the Pythagorean 
formula in which to év is the first product of népac and dénetpov, and in which 
reality 1s generated by the imposition of Number or t6 négov on the dnetpov. 
So once the species have been enumerated the genus has been shown to be 
a Many, and we can return to its unity. And it is to be added that the 
dismissal of the Many into the dneipov will show how the One and Many 
together are also dne.pa—as we were told in (4)—not simply in respect of 
the lowest species, but all of them.2 This Pythagorean framework would 
explain the emphasis on the mere number of species, for ‘the’ number has 
then an esoteric meaning (cf. especially 17c 11-e 6).1(d) is an aspect to 
which Hackforth has drawn attention. It too might explain the ‘dismissal’. 
For in our example it is sufficient to know that democracy is a species of 
government; and if one asks, ‘Why the emphasis on the number of species?’ 
it could be replied that until the whole division is completed it is impossible 
to know that any single division was a ‘real’ one and therefore to be 
admitted in a genuine, instead of an eristic, argument. 

(d) is not so important, I think, as (c). Nevertheless all four purposes are 
present to Plato's mind. For it is notable that when he goes on to illustrate 
the method there is no hint of the ‘dismissal’.+ With the possible exception 
of the continuation (18b 6 ff.) of the first one, it seems essential in the 
illustrations to know not only how many the species are, but what they are. 
The improbability of both (c) and (d) as explanations could be supported by 
Pol., 285a—b, where knowledge of all the species was necessary to an 
understanding both of the lowest species and of the genus. Still more could 
it be supported by the next page (286c—287a). For there, in an apology for 
the length of preliminary discussions, yaxpoAoyia and BoeayvAoyia were also 
required to be tested against the rules of Division (npwtov thy yébo60v avthy 
Tyav Tod Kat’ Et6n Suvatov eiva diaipeiv). But this criterion was, in fact, the 
correctness of the definition of the lowest species, viz. the ‘royal art’. 


Indeed when a concrete application of the rules was made (287b ff.), a 
number of species were ‘dismissed’, namely those on the left-hand side of 
the division. And these were just the ones which would have been 
dismissed in our suggested interpretation of the Philebus passage, but not 
on the normal interpretation. The trouble is, in fact, that (a) and (6) as 
explanations are incompatible with (c) and (d). However, this need not rule 
out the normal interpretation. For one may concentrate on (c) and possibly 
(d), and say that both Socrates’ examples and the Politicus illustrate a use 
of Division beyond that for which it is introduced in the Philebus. This 
further use would be its more common one in the sciences, and one which 
had already been alluded to by Socrates in 16c 1—3. An alternative, which I 
should prefer, is to claim that Plato is trying to combine (a), (b), (c), and 
(d). For he has a habit of combining two levels of thought—of teaching an 
immediately relevant lesson in method at the same time as an indirect 
lesson in metaphysics. And it is a habit which is at once idiosyncratic and 
rather vulnerable to strict logic. To conclude, then, the ‘dismissal into the 
dnetpov’ is readily intelligible for any of the purposes of Division that may 
be intended, if the ‘divided line’ is agreed to illustrate it: but it does not 
contain sufficient difficulty to make it positive evidence for the illustration. 


The second passage which describes the method of Dialectic is in Sophist 
253d: 


TO Kata yévn dtatpetoOat Kai UATE TAUTOV El60c ETEPOV Nyhoaobal LATE ETEPOV OV 
TAOTOV LWV OV THC OLAAEKTLKHC MhoouEV EmtotHuNC Eival; ... OBKOOV O YE TOUTO 
duvatoc dpav (1) ulav idgav 6a noAAWv, Evdc ExdoToU KEluEVOU xwplc, NavTN 
OlLATETALEVNY ikavwc blalobdvetal, Kai MOAAdC ETEPAC AAAHAWU ONO Lac EEWOEV 
meplexouévac, (2) Kai ulav av dt’ GAwv mMoAAGy Ev Evi ovvNLEVNV, Kal MOAAGG 
xwpic mavtn Stwployevac. 


Especially since Stenzel's work! it has been widely agreed that the passage 
refers to the method of Division. To suppose it merely describes four 
different kinds of relation between Ideas, two of Communion and two of 
non-Communion is not at all satisfactory; for instance év évi ovvnupeévnv is 
taken to mean ‘remaining on its own’ or ‘self-sufficient’, which does not 
seem to do justice to the Greek. It is much easier to follow if we think of the 
same illustration of the divided line—though, once again, only as 


influencing the expression: it is not necessary to it, and if Plato had thought 
it necessary he would have made it explicit. But this second passage is 
closer, of course, chronologically, to the Parmenides. 

uta i6géa (our CB) is drawn or stretched across the whole of the shorter 
lines (névtn 6iatetapévnv);+ they are contained by it (w0ev nepieéyouévac), but 
are still units (ywpic Siwpiouévac). Nepiéyetv is the technical term for the 
relation of a magnitude to its parts, and is contrasted in Parmenides, 150 a 
with 6v’ dAov tetapévnv eva, which is coextensiveness.* 2€wev alludes to the 
paradox of the whole—part relation disclosed by Zeno (v. Parm., 145b-e, 
and 149d 8 ff., specially 150e 5—151 a) and well known in the Academy (v. 
Ar. Top., vi. xiii; ef. Phys., 210a 16-17).4 In (2) it is possible that piav 
denotes the generic Idea as it did in (1), and évi the lowest species. But it is 
preferable to take them the other way about. The emphasis of the first half 
will then be upon Collection, the emphasis of the second (marked by a6) 
upon Division, and the two will form respective explanations of pte tavtov 
El6oc EtEpov HyfoacGat ute EtEpov dv TavTov. év évi ovvnuéevny iS a Variation from 
ONO Ulac i6€ac neptyouevn and represents the passive of ovAAaBwv as it was used 
at 250b 9. ... But the terms he is employing belong so much to the logic of 
geometry that the Stranger finds it necessary to explain that all this is the 
same thing as what the others will already have understood by ‘Dialectic’ != 

There is one other passage to be discussed; for unlike the previous two it 
does, I believe, provide some positive evidence for our suggested 
illustration. The Politicus has a puzzling remark in repeating the rule that 
dichotomy is to be preferred but, failing that, division into three or more 
parts: 


Kata WEAN Tolvuv avbtdac olov tepeiov StalpwyEba, Emev6n S(ya advvatobuev. Set 
yap cic Tov éyyotata Ott udAlota Téuvev dpBuov adel (287Cc). 


The usual view of the second sentence is stated by Diés:! ‘pour la division 
dans le nombre le plus proche, [cf.] Philébe 16d: yeta uiav (i6€av) 600, Et mW 
ciot, oxoneiv, ei 6 un, ToEic f) Twa GAAov dplOudv. Principe d’économie, ame de 
toute méthode.’ But the Philebus passage did not say that we should try the 
lower number first. For the etd uiav 600 had nothing to do with alternatives. 
True, Plato regards dichotomy as preferable. But this appears to be for no 
better reason than the attractiveness of td péoov.2 And once the division of 
mankind by races into two parts, like Greeks and Barbarians, is seen to be 


merely nominal (Pol., 202d—e), it is unlikely to be an economical method to 
proceed by trying three. 

At the same time ‘the nearest number’ must denote the next number, sc. 
in the number-series. (It cannot, for example, mean ‘nearest to reality’, nor, 
of course, ‘the nearest number’ in the English sense of nearest the right 
one.) I suggest that the expression contains a reference to the position of 
divisions in the line. Thus if DB had been divided at F and G instead of F 
alone, it would not have been divided at the nearest point to ED (the last 
line). 


E Dp = E D G&G F fs 


In other words FB (the last definiendum) should be pushed nearer to ED. 
The result is the same as if Plato had said ‘the lowest number’; but the lack 
of justification for the principle would have been glaring had he been 
thinking simply of what we call numbers. Pythagorean mathematics would 
not distinguish, in the absolute way in which ours would, lengths from 
numbers—which had extension. And I suspect that Plato was thinking too 
of what would have been at least an exact analogy (and for him perhaps 


more than an analogy) of this process of Division, namely the generation of 


numbers by the ‘drawing in’ of to éyyota tod dnetpou.t 


1 This is not to be contradicted by Aristotle's statement (Met., 992a 22; cf. 1084b 1-2) that Plato 
believed in indivisible lines. For there is more than one sort of mathematics according to Plato. 
Parm., 164c-165d, where magnitudes are infinitely divisible, applies to ‘popular’ as opposed to 
‘philosophical’ mathematics (v. Phil., 56d—e; Rep., 525d—526a). I hope to offer an explanation of this 
on another occasion. 


2 Cf. Parm., 142c 7-145a 2. 
3 Soph., 255e, 256e-257a. 


1 OeuEevovce refers not merely to the diagram but to the fact that in Dialectic all Ideas start as 
hypotheses. For, incidentally, Plato never said there is an Idea corresponding to every general name, 
although this is now attributed to him by writer after writer. Rep., 596a says ElWOauEV TiBECAal, 
507b TLOEVTEC. Cf. Phdr., 237d 1 (6uoAoyla O€uEVOL Opov) for connection with Socratic method. 


1 For the use of ‘number’ where we should say ‘number of parts’ see Tht., 204d. But it has also an 
esoteric meaning, as is mentioned below. 


2 Soph., 255 fF. 


3 Thid., 256e: nepi ExaoTtov dpa Tw Ei6wv MOAD LEV oT TO Sv, AnELpov GE MANOEL TO LH 
6v... kal TO 6v AUTO THV GAAwy ETEpov civat AEKTEOV. .. Kal TO dv Gp’ Hulv, 6oanép 
€OTL TA. GAAG, KATA TOoOadTa obK ~EoTIV ExElva yap OVK OV Ev UEV ALTO EOTLV, 
anépavta 5& Tov aplOuov TAGAAQ OOK ~EoTWW ab. Parm., 158c: OUKOOV oTWC del 
OKONMOOVTEC AUTNV Kad’ AUTH TH ETEPAV MUOLV TOU Ei60UC CooV av avTHC AEl OPWUEV 


GnEelpov Eotal MANOEL; 159d 006’ Apa MOAAd ETL TAAAQ’ EV yao av Av EkaoTov avTWV 
LOplov TOO GAou, Ei MOAAG Av vov 6€ OUTE Ev OUTE NOAAd OUTE OCAOV OUTE LOpLa EOTL 
THAAa tod Evdc, EmELEn ALTOO OVbauH UETEXEL. Philop., in Ar. Phys., ed. Vitelli, 80. 29 [Lee, 
Zeno of Elea, fr. 3]: ei un tO Ev Ein, onot [sc. 0 Zhvwv], kai AblaipEtov, OVSE MOAAA 
EOTALTA YAP MOAAG Ek MOAAWY Evdowv. 

1 For the error of this view cf. 18c 7-d 1. It is the same reason which has led to suspicion of the 
text—both kal mMoAAd and BpadUTEpoV. The latter was thought inconsistent with GmElpa EvOUC. 
But to suppose too many species is similar to supposing too few: a wrongly supposed species (a 
LEOC instead of an El60c, Pol., 263) is no species at all and therefore dm€lpov—ouvaywy/ has 
simply not taken place. Failure to emphasise this point makes Professor Hack- forth's note (Class. 
Quart, xxxiii (1939), 23-4) on this sentence a little unsatisfactory; especially so since his notes 
(Plato's Examination of Pleasure, 23-4) on our (4) and (5) do make the point. 


2 Ar. Met., 1038a 9-25; De part, an., 642b 5-9. 


1 nov yap én’ &nelpov fH 6lalpeoic, ket xal TO AAoyov (Procl, in I Eucl., ed. Friedlein, p. 


60, 15). 
2 For this lesson in the Parmenides cf. 158b 2—-d 8; 164c 7—d 8; 165a 5—C 3. 


3 cf. Soph., 246b 9-c 1: the Idealists repudiate the ‘reality’ of the materialists, Ta EKE(VWV 
owuata Kal tThv AEyouevnv on’ avbtTwWY AANOELAVY KATA OULKOa SiabpavovTEc Ev Totc 
Aoyotc. 

4 Ibid. 25 8d: nueic 6€ ye OV Udvov TO EN OvtTa wo EoTW anEbE(CapEv, AAAG Kal TO Ef60C 
0 TUYXAVEL OV TOO EN OvTOC anEgnvayEsa THv yap GaTepou mvow anodbEelEAvTEC OVOAV TE 
Kal KATQKEKEOUATLOMEVNV EM MavTa Ta Ovta MpdC GAANAG ... (cf. 257c 7): It is in respect of 
its having Being that Not-being is ‘chopped up’. The metaphor is, of course, explained by its being 
used for the division of a genus into species (Men., 79a 10; c 2; Pol. 266a 2). 


1 As does Stenzel, Studien zur. Entwicklung, der platonischen Dialektik2(Leipzig—Berlin, 1931), 
104, at least in Allan's interpretation ([Stenzel] Plato's Method of Dialectic, tr. D. J. Allan (Oxford, 
1940) 146). Mr. Allan, who has very kindly read my manuscript, suggests that Stenzel ‘could say that 
€v, which has just been used in the dialectician's sense, (4), is then used as a man in the state of 
Tiloticg would use it, (5), i.e. “those alleged unities”’‘But how many readers would grasp this from 
Plato's text? 


2CfL. Robin, Platon: cuvres completes, ii (1942), 184 n. 20: ‘une fois qu'on est arrivé a l'espéce 
derniére . . . l'tmpossibilité de “spécifier” davantage nous met en présence, et de l'individu, avec la 
multiplicité de ses caractéres singuliers, et du nombre infini d'individus auxquels s’étend la notion de 
l'espéce derniére, avec tout ce qu elle implique et qui constitue la chaine des intermédiaires.’ But his 
translation ‘c'est alors que désormais on doit abandonner I'infini et lui dire adieu’, is inexplicable. 

i Cf. J. Stenzel, Zahl u. Gestalt (1924), 7, 13-18; A. Preiswerk, ‘Das Einzelne b. Platon und 
Aristoteles’, Philologus, suppl.-Bd. xxxii, Heft 1 (1939), 55-6. 

2 Cf. of viv Twv avOpWNWV Gogo of (6) with the vé0C of 15d—e, who ‘at one moment kneads 
any argument into one ball, then unrolls it again and chops it into pieces’. Compare also Phdr., 237d. 


3 Nor elsewhere. (Pol., 286e 6, despite Campbell's note, has nothing to do with the present point.) 
1 Studien, 62-71 [tr. Allan, 96-106]. 
2 £5. g. recently by B. Liebrucks, Platons Entwicklung zur Dialektik (Frankfurt-a.-M., 1949), 148. 


1 The collection of parts is mentioned before the Division. Mr. Allan therefore suggests that, if a 
line is intended, a discontinuous one would be more comprehensible: 


‘For here some aia@natc is required to see that ula \6€a stretches through from beginning to end.’ 

2 Cf Parm., 145b 8. 

3 This is not to reject C. Ritter's contention (Neue Untersuchungen tiber Platon (1910), 57 ff.) that 
6latétaoGal refers to the U€ylota yévn, like Otherness which is 51 mavTWV 6lEANAvOviav, and 
NEPlEXEOOAL to the species of ordinary genera—though 250b 8 is against it. 

4 Plato's final interest, even in the Parm. passages, is not (pace Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 
179 ff.) in infinite divisibility, but in a whole, i.e. genus, which is, and yet is more than, its parts. Cf. 
Tht., 201e-205e with Ar. Met. 1041b 9-33 and the neglected passage, Hipp. Maj., 300-2, which 
looks to me like a set piece of the Academy's Ideal theory. 

2 tobto 6’ ot, i} TE Kolvwvelv Exaota 6Uvatal, Kai Onn Uh, SlakpivEelwy KATA yEVOC 
émlotaodal. 


i Budé edition, ad loc. 


2 Pol., 262b 6-7; 265a 4. The reason is not that which a nominalist logic would give, viz. the 
exhaustiveness of a class-concept and its contradictory (although this doubtless influenced him in 
practice, especially in the Sophist), for a negative class is likely to be AmEetpov (cf. Pol., 262d); cf. 
Ar. Met., 990b 13 and Ross ad loc. (Platonists’ denial of Ideas of negations). 


1 Ar. Phys, 213b 22; Met., 1091a 17; fr. 201 (Rose). 
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Gregory Vlastos 


HARDLY a text in Plato has been discussed as much in the last forty years 
as the two passages in the Parmenides purporting to prove that the Theory 
of Forms involves an infinite regress, which came to be dubbed within 
Plato's lifetime the ‘Third Man’ Argument. A flood of light has been thrown 
both on the meaning of the text and on its philosophical implications. Yet in 
spite of this, disagreement continues. Is the Third Man Argument a valid 
objection to the Theory of Forms? Did Plato believe that it was valid? One 
can find acute and learned critics on both sides of both of these basic 
questions. I write as the beneficiary of their controversies, but not in a 
controversial spirit. If any progress in agreement is to be made at this 
juncture it must come from some advance in understanding of the logical 
structure of the Argument. To this end I shall pursue its analysis further than 
I think anyone has yet found it profitable to push it. This will be the task of 
Section I. I shall then consider in Section H what this may teach us about 
the Theory of Forms and also about the state of mind in which Plato held 
this theory when he turned against it that battery of objections of which the 
Third Man Argument is the most interesting and the most instructive. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE ARGUMENT 


A. The First Version, Parmenides 132a 1—b 2 
‘I suppose this is what leads you to suppose that there is in every case a 
single Form: When several things seem large to you, it seems perhaps that 
there is a single Form which 1s the same in your view of all of them. Hence 
you believe that Largeness is a single thing.’+ 

This is the first step of the Argument, and may be generalised as follows: 


(A1) If a number of things, a, b, c, are” all F, there must be a single Form 
F-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend a, b, c, as all F.3 


Here ‘F’ stands for any discernible character or property. The use of the 
same symbol, ‘fF’, in ‘F-ness’, the symbolic representation of the ‘single 
Form’,! records the identity of the character discerned in the particular 
(‘large’) and conceived in the Form (‘Largeness’) through which we see 
that this, or any other, particular has this character. On the substantive 
meaning of the various terms in Plato's statement and in my transcript of it, 
I have nothing to say just now. Plato's argument professes to be a deductive 
argument and I propose to treat it as a formal structure of inference from 
premisses, stated or implied. For this reason, I raise no questions about the 
Theory of Forms and presume no more information about it than I can 
extract from the text before me. And what is supplied in its first step is, I 
trust, fully contained in (A1). 

‘What then if you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and the other 
large things? Will not a single Largeness appear once again, in virtue of 
which all these (sc. Largeness and the other large things) appear large?—It 
seems so.—Consequently another Form of Largeness will appear over and 
above Largeness itself and the things which participate in it.’ 

This is the second step: 


(A2) Ifa, b c, and F-ness are all F’, there must be another Form, F-ness}, 
in virtue of which we apprehend a, 5, c, and F-ness as all F. 


Now merely to compare (A2) with (A1) above is to see a discrepancy in 
the reasoning which, so far as I know, has never been noticed before, 
though it leaps to the eye the moment one takes the trouble to transcribe the 
full content of the two steps in symbolic form. In (A1) we are told that if 
several things are all F, they are all seen as such in virtue of F-ness. But 


(A2) tells us that if several things are all F, they are all seen as such not 
because of F-ness, but because of a Form other than F-ness, namely, F- 
ness, To be sure, there is a difference in the protasis of (A1) and (A2), and 


this is doubtless what has misled patrons or critics of the Argument: (A2) 
includes, while (Al) does not, F-ness, among the things which have the 
property, F. The significance of the assumption which prompts this 
inclusion will be discussed directly, and will indeed remain the most 
important single issue throughout the whole of this paper. But if we simply 
stick to the logical form of the two statements, the disparity of reasoning! as 
between (A1) and (A2) remains glaringly abrupt and unwarranted. 

Is there then no way to get around the difficulty? There certainly would 
be, if (A2) could be changed to read: 


(A2a) If a, b, c, and F-ness are all F), there must be another Form, F- 
ness, etc. 


Is there any chance that this is what Plato did say, and that I missed it in 
my transcript of his argument at (A2) above? I think, none. We need only 
refer back to the text to verify the fact that (A2) and not (A2a), is the 
information it supplies. All it asks of us is to “view mentally’ Largeness and 
‘the other large things’ and find the Form in virtue of which all of these 
‘appear large’. It does not invite us to discern a new character, not large, but 
large, (whatever this may mean), and having satisfied ourselves that a, 5, c, 


and Largeness are all large, to infer, pari passu with (A1), the existence of 
Largeness}. 


Now it might be claimed that though (A2a) is not what Plato said, it is 
nonetheless what he meant. This proposal should be advanced, and 
entertained, with the gravest misgivings, since Plato is anything but a 
careless writer, and his vocabulary suffers from no limitation which would 
have kept him from saying (A2a), if he had meant (A2a). Still, the issue 
being crucial to the whole course of the argument, let us give the proposal 
its day in court. Would this improvement of the text be an improvement of 
the argument? The answer 1s, surely, that it would not. For the purpose of 
the second step in the Argument is to convince us of the existence of a new 
Form of Largeness, ‘over and above Largeness itself’. This purpose would 
be defeated if the protasis of the second step were as questionable as its 


apodosis. And is not this precisely what would happen if the proposal were 
adopted? The second step would then begin: ‘If there are large, things. . .’; 


and how could we then help retorting, ‘If, indeed,’ and ask for reasons why 
there must? In the case of (A1), the protasis offers no trouble at all; for who 
would gainsay that there are (or appear to be) a number of large things? But 
here the matter is absolutely different. Everyone has seen large things; but 
who has ever seen a large, thing or set of things? If Plato had meant to offer 


such an assertion as the if-clause of an if-then statement, he would surely 
have seen that it cries aloud for justification, and would never have moved 
on to the then-clause, without stopping to interpolate reasons for the if- 
clause itself. And to do this he would have had to change the whole form of 
his argument. The burden of the second step would have then become to 
establish the existence of things that have the remarkable property, large,. I 


am not saying that such an argument could not be made.! All I am saying is 
that, had it been made, the second step of the Third Man Argument would 
have been entirely different from what it is. And since my purpose is to 
analyse the argument Plato gives us, instead of one he might have given, I 
have no choice but to consign to the waste basket the suggestion that (A2a) 
is what Plato meant. We are then left, where we started, with (A2) staring us 
in the face. 

Now if this is all we had to go by, (A1) in the first step, and (A2) in the 
second, could anyone say that the Third Man Argument was logically valid? 
Clearly there must have been something more in Plato's mind than the 
information supplied at (Al), which made the transition to (A2) appear to 
him not only permissible, but plausible. What could this be? A full answer 
to this question would send us rummaging into other texts to discover what 
further assumptions Plato made about his Theory of Forms. But this would 
have to anticipate Section II. Let us content ourselves now with a more 
modest question: What are the simplest premisses, not given in the present 
Argument, which would have to be added to its first step, to make (A2) a 
legitimate conclusion? 

We need, first of all, what I propose to call the Self-Predication 
Assumption: 


(A3) Any Form can be predicated of itself. Largeness is itself large. F- 
ness is itself F. 


I have alluded to this already. Clearly it is necessary, for were it not true, 
the protasis of (A2) would be certainly false; if F-ness were not F, it would 
be false to say that a, b, c, and F-ness are all F. The credit for recognising 
that this is an indispensable, though suppressed, premiss of the Third Man 
Argument goes to A. E. Taylor He thereby opened the way to a correct 
understanding of the Argument, and not only of this but of the whole 
Theory of Forms, though Taylor, ironically, never realised the implications 
of his own discovery, for he refused to admit that Plato himself made so 
absurd an assumption. Of this more later. Here we may remark not only that 
this premiss is necessary to the argument, but that Plato's actual wording of 
the second step comes as close to asserting it as one could without actually 
stating the Self-Predication Assumption: ‘Will not a single Largeness 
appear once again, in virtue of which all these (sc. “Largeness and the other 
large things’) appear large?’ The second clause clearly implies that 
Largeness, no less than each of the particulars, ‘appear(s) large’. 

But we need also a further premiss, which I shall call the Non-identity 
Assumption: 


(A4) If anything has a certain character, it cannot be identical with the 
Form in virtue of which we apprehend that character. If x is F, x cannot be 
identical with F-ness. 


This too, though not stated in the Argument, is certainly implied. For 
think of what would happen if it were not assumed to be true. The transition 
from the protasis of (A2), ‘If a, b, c, and F-ness are all F,’ to its apodosis, 
‘then there must be another Form, F-ness,‘, would then not be a logical 


sequence, but the wild and whimsical jump we have seen it to be above. 
The minimum warrant for passing from ‘the large things and Largeness are 
large’ to ‘the Form in virtue of which we apprehend the common character 
of large things and Largeness cannot be Largeness’, could be no less than 
this: If anything is large, its Largeness cannot be identical with that thing. 
From this it would follow that if Largeness is large, then its Largeness 
cannot be identical with itself and must, therefore, be a second Form of 
Largeness, Largeness). 

In the many modern discussions of the Argument I can find no explicit 
statement that this Nonidentity Assumption, or an equivalent one, is strictly 
required in just this way. This may be because the role of such an 


assumption at this point strikes critics more nimble-witted than myself as so 
obvious that they feel it an insult to their reader's intelligence to put it into 
words or symbols. However, there are times when the drudgery of saying 
the obvious is rewarded, and this is one of them. For if one compares (A4) 
with (A3) above, one will then see that these two premisses, jointly 
necessary to the second, and every subsequent, step of the Argument, are 
mutually inconsistent, and that their inconsistency does not need to be 
exposed through the indirect and elaborate machinery of the infinite regress, 
but can be shown much more simply and directly. (A3) reads: F-ness is F. 
(A4) reads: if x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness. Substituting F-ness 
for x in (A4), we get: 


(AS) If F-ness is F,, F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness. 


And since the consequent of (A5) is plainly false, because self- 
contradictory, at least one of the premisses from which it follows—(A3), 
(A4)—must be false.1 

Now there is one way of avoiding this particular impasse, and that is to 
modify (A4), restating it as follows: 


(A4a) If any particular has a certain character, then it cannot be identical 
with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend that character. If x is F, x 
cannot be identical with F-ness when, and only when, the values for x are 


particulars, a, b,c... .2 


If (A4a) replaces (A4) above, then the inconsistency with (A3) will not 
arise. For (A4a) does not warrant the substitution of F-ness for x, and this in 
spite of the fact that F-ness is F (A3). What we are now told is that the 
Nonidentity Assumption holds in the case of particulars; we are not told 
that it holds in the case of forms, and have no ground for asserting that if a 
Form have a certain character it cannot be identical with the Form in virtue 
of which it has (and is apprehended as having) that character. But what 
happens now to the second step of the Argument?—It is no longer a valid 
inference from our premisses, (Al), (A3), and (A4a). We have now no 
ground for saying that if a, b, c, and F-ness are all F’, there must be a Form 
other than F-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend that a, 5, c, and F-ness 
are all F; there is now nothing to keep us from saying that they are all 


apprehended as F' in virtue of F-ness itself. The existence of F-ness,; would 


thus remain unproved in the second step, and, by the same token the 
existence of all subsequent Forms, F-ness,, F-ness3, etc., would remain 


unproved. The infinite regress would not materialise. 

Let us now see where this analysis of the Third Man Argument has taken 
us: If we took the second (and crucial) step of the Third Man Argument as a 
mere inference from what is stated in the first step, it would be a horrible 
non sequitur. To avoid this, further premisses must be supplied, and we 
could not determine whether the Argument is valid until they were 
supplied; for to say of any argument that it is valid is simply to say that its 
conclusions follow correctly from its premisses. And we have now seen 
what premisses would be necessary for the assertion of (A2): 


the first step of the Argument, (A1); 
the Self-Predication Assumption, (A3); 
the full-strength Nonidentity Assumptions, (A4). 


Are they then also sufficient? Certainly, though in a very odd way, for we 
are working with inconsistent premisses which, as we have seen, have 
already produced the self-contradictory conclusion at (A5), ‘F-ness cannot 
be identical with F-ness’, and we should not be surprised to see them justify 
all kinds of contradictory conclusions. Since these premisses warrant the 
proposition that F-ness is not identical with F-ness, they will warrant the 
proposition that F-ness is identical with F-ness,;, which is a Form not 
identical with F-ness, and (A2) will then follow from (A1l)And having 
thus got the existence of F-ness, at (A2), we can proceed, by the same 
‘reasoning’, to show in the next step the existence of /-ness,, then again, F- 
ness3, and so on without end. We would thus get a bona fide infinite 
regress, logically vicious, since it is assumed that we discern F' particulars 
in virtue of F-ness (Al), F-ness in virtue of F-ness,; (A2), and so on ad 
infinitum, the discernment of each successive Form being required for the 
discernment of its immediate predecessor, a requirement which can never 
be fulfilled, since the series is infinite.+ 

And what would we learn from this consequence?—Only that one or 
more of our premisses 1s false or void of sense, on the assumption that some 
vice in one or more of the premisses is the source of the vicious 


consequence. We could have got the same information by a much more 
economical procedure: by simply noting the contradiction which follows 
from the joint assertion of (A3) and (A4), as explained above. And if Plato 
had even got as far as the explicit assertion of (A3) itself, he would have 
found good reason for rejecting it,2 and would thus have been able to nail 
down the exact source of the trouble that is attested, but not identified, by 
the infinite regress. But even if Plato had asserted (A3), he could still have 
saved himself from the disaster of the regress by simply denying (A4) and 
saying that he had no reason for holding anything more than (A4a). 

This result may be summarised, in anticipation of Section II below, as 
follows: If Plato had identified all of the premisses which are necessary 
(and sufficient) to warrant the second step of the Third Man Argument, he 
would not have produced the Third Man Argument at all, unless he were 
simply pursuing a logical game for its own sake, which is not what he 1s 
doing in the first part of the Parmenides.t In stating the Third Man 
Argument, and in leaving it unrefuted, he is revealing (a) that he did not 
know all of its necessary premisses, whence it would follow that (6) he had 
no way of determining whether or not it was a valid argument. (a) can be 
independently verified, and it will be in Section II. 


B. The Second Version: Parmenides 132d 1—133a 6 


This is at least as interesting on its own account; and no less so is a third 
version, supplied by Aristotle.2 Lack of space forbids altogether a treatment 
of the third in this paper, and compels me to deal more briefly and more 
roughly with the second that it deserves. All I shall attempt here is to show 
that Plato's second version of the Argument is similar in logical structure to 
his first and presupposes both of the inconsistent premisses presupposed by 
the first. 

The first step in the second version: 


(B1) The Copy-Theory: If a and 6 are similar (in respect of being F), 
there must be a Form, F-ness, in which they both participate by way of 


resemblance: a and b must resemble F-ness, as copies resemble their model. 


Moreover: 


(B1.1) If a resembles F-ness (in respect of being F’), F-ness must 
resemble a (in the same respect).+ 


The second and crucial step, whose reasoning is repeated in all 
subsequent steps: 


(B2) If a and F-ness are similar (in respect of being F’), there must 
be another Form, F-ness,, in which they both participate by way of 


resemblance: a and F-ness must resemble F-ness,, as copies resemble 
their model. 


A comparison of the above with Plato's text will show that the symbolic 
transcript omits nothing vital to the reasoning, and adds nothing except the 
parenthetical statements; and these only make explicit the sense of the 
argument. Clearly, if a and b are similar, they must be similar in at least one 
respect; and my parentheses have simply specified the respect with a 
symbol which is the same as that used for the Form in which they 
participate. Thus, if a and b are both white, they resemble each other in 
respect of being white, the same property which is expressed by the Form, 
Whiteness, in which they are said to participate by way of resemblance. 
Again, in the corollary, if Whiteness resembles the white particular, it can 
only resemble it in the same respect in which the white thing 1s said to 
resemble Whiteness, namely, ‘white’. 

Now a mere glance at my transcript of the argument will show the same 
discrepancy between the first and the second step that we encountered in 
the first version. From the premiss that two things are similar in respect of 
being F, (B1) infers the existence of F-ness, while (B2) that of a Form other 
than F-ness, F-ness,. To be sure, the things which are said to be similar in 
the protasis of (B1) are once again not the same things which are said to be 
similar at (B2): a and 5, in (B1), a and F-ness in (B2). And this protasis in 
(B2) implies the Self-Predication Assumption: 


(B3) F-ness is F; for if F-ness were not F, it would not resemble a 
in respect of being F. 


But why should the similarity of a and F-ness in respect of F require the 
resemblance of a and F-ness to a Form other than F-ness? A necessary 


reason for this is the Nonidentity Assumption: 


(B4) If x is F, it cannot be identical with the Form, F-ness; for if this 
were not true, there would be no reason at all why a and F-ness could 
not both be F in virtue of F-ness. But (B3) and (B4) are obviously 
inconsistent, and their joint assertion leads to a contradiction: 

(B5) If F-ness is F (B3), then F-ness cannot be identical with F- 
ness; for if anything is F it cannot be identical with F-ness (By). 


It is worth noting that the two Assumptions of Self-Predication and (full- 
strength) Nonidentity which are still necessary, as they were in the first 
version, are still tacit, for neither of them is stated as such; but they are now 
much closer to the verbal surface of the Argument, for they are both 
logically implied and even intuitively suggested by the key-concept of the 
second version, the Copy-Theory of participation. For if an F' thing 
participates in F-ness, by way of resembling F-ness as a copy resembles its 
model, then (a) F-ness must be F, else it would not be resembled by, and 
resemble, the F thing in respect of F, and (5) the F thing cannot be identical 
with F-ness, since a copy cannot be identical with its model. The 
contradiction at (B5) exposes both the inconsistency of the two tacit 
Assumptions and the logical vice of the Copy-Theory, for it shows that it 
implies both (B3) and (B4) which are mutually inconsistent. Another way 
of stating the contradiction that follows from the Copy-Theory 1s: 


(B5a) If F-ness is F, then it cannot be F; for the Copy-Theory 
which, as we have seen, requires that F-ness be F; also requires that it 
cannot be F, for, if it were F it would have to be, on this theory, a copy 
of F-ness, and nothing can be a copy of itself. And it is further worth 
noting that the Argument could be collapsed in the second version, 
exactly as in the first, by rejecting (B4) in favour of 

(B4a) If any particular is F, 1t cannot be identical with the Form, F- 
ness. 


This would avoid the absurd consequences of (B4), (B5), and (B5a), and 
would ruin the regress by invalidating its second step. 

Having learned all this, what is there more to learn about the infinite 
regress that must start at (B2)? That it does start there, if (B3) and (B4) are 


supplied, can be easily shown, for (B2) is justified by these premisses in the 
same queer way in which (A2) was justified above.! We have thus got our 
precious regress once again. But what good is it? As in the first version, its 
diagnostic value for the logical vices of the Theory of Forms is no better 
than, is indeed not as good as, the simple statement of the tacit premisses, 
(B3) and (B4), followed by the simple deduction of the self-contradictory 
conclusions, (B5) and (B5a) above. If Plato knew that his theory commits 
him to these premisses, he would not need the regress to tell him that his 
theory is logically moribund and must submit to drastic surgery to survive. 


II. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE ARGUMENT AND OF THE THEORY OF FORMS 


A. Plato's Ontology 


The question whether or not the Third Man Argument is a valid objection 
to Plato's Theory of Forms can now be resolved into the far more precise 
one: Did Plato's Theory of Forms make the two tacit assumptions which are 
needed to produce the infinite regress? This is what we must now 
determine. When we have done this, it will appear, I think, that the more 
complex question, whether Plato himself did or did not believe the 
Argument to be a valid objection to his Theory, will pretty well answer 
itself. 

The place to begin is with what Plato himself tells about the Theory of 
Forms, in this very dialogue, before presenting either the Third Man 
Argument of any of the other objections. ‘Tell me, Socrates,’ asks 
Parmenides at 130b, ‘have you yourself drawn this division you speak of: 
on one hand, certain Forms separately by themselves and, on the other, 
separately, the things which partake of them? And do you believe that 
Similarity itself is something separately from the Similarity which we 
possess?’ Plato could hardly have been more emphatic in identifying that 
feature of the Theory which will be the special butt of the attacks that are to 
follow; and when Aristotle, in his version of the Third Man Argument, as 
indeed in most of his other polemic, makes the ‘separation’ (ywp.oudc) of the 
Forms the most objectionable aspect of the Platonic theory he does so with 
good warrant from at least this Platonic text. But what exactly is Plato 
saying when he asserts that Forms exist ‘separately’ from particulars? Only 
what he had said many times before without using the word ‘separately’ at 


all. The solemn announcements of the Theory in the middle dialogues—the 
Cratylus, the Phaedo, the Republic?—are generally put in this form: Beauty 
(or Justice, or Goodness, etc.) ‘is something’ (t €or) or ‘is one thing’ (év 
~ott). But these expressions are themselves uninformative, nor is there gain 
in information in doubling the emphasis on ‘is’, by compounding the verb 
with its adverbial or substantival derivatives, ‘is really’ (6vtw¢ ~ott), “is a 
real (thing)’ (dv Zot), ‘is a reality’ (ovota ott), or even resorting to other 
adjectives or adverbs, ‘is a true (dAn@éc) being’, or ‘is truly’ (aAn@uc), “is a 
pure (éAikpwvéc) being’ or ‘purely (eiAcpwwac) is’.2 What Plato means by 
saying, with or without the use of any other substantive, adjective, or 
adverb, that ‘x is’, in the strict sense of ‘is’, becomes clear only when we 
see that he understands this to entail: 


(i) x is intelligible;+ 
(ii) x is changeless;2 
(ili) x is not qualified by contrary predicates;3 
(iv) x 1s itself the perfect instance of the property of relation which the 
word for ‘x’ connotes.4 


Obviously this is not the place to expound the content of these assertions 
which epitomise one of the richest and boldest metaphysical theories ever 
invented in Western thought. Just one or two remarks are called for here. 
Perhaps more important than any one or all four of the specific 
statements which convey the content of the Platonic meaning of the word 
‘is’ 1s the tacit assumption which underlies them all. Logically, this is the 
costliest of all the assumptions that Plato made: That the verb ‘is’ and all its 
variants (when used in ontological assertions) have a single meaning, the 
one which is jointly specified by the four propositions I have just 
enumerated. We must not judge him harshly on this account. The 
Aristotelian axiom that ‘things can be said to be in many different senses’ 
was not a commonplace on its own day, but a revolutionary discovery.2 
Before Aristotle and after Parmenides all the great system-builders — 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, the atomists, and Plato himself—had taken it for 
granted that being had one, and just one sense, whose cardinal feature was 
changelessness.! What Plato did was to draw up a far more systematic, 
more thoughtful, and thought-provoking list of conditions which anything 


must satisfy if it can be said to be in the strict sense of the word, a list which 
was purely conservative in making changelessness definitive of being, but 
which broke with Ionian and Italian physiologia by rehabilitating the 
Eleatic inference* that only the ‘bodiless’ (4owyatov)* is wholly real. Plato 
did not thereby revert to the Eleatic view that the sensible world is wholly 
unreal. His view was a Degrees-of-Reality Theory which permitted him, in 
compliance with his native tongue, to say that sensible things are, as 
logical subjects of assertions of existence and ascriptions of properties and 
relations. They were halfway real, ‘between the purely real and the totally 
unreal’ (Rep., 478d). The Imitation or Copy Theory incorporates this 
assumption that the sensible particulars are ‘less real’ than the Form they 
resemble. If the bed produced by the carpenter is not ‘the real’ (td 6v) Bed, 
‘but only something which 1s like it’, then ‘it would not be night to say that 
the work of the carpenter or of any other handicraftsman is a perfectly real 
thing (teAéwe eivat), would it? We must not be surprised then if this too [sc. 
the physical bed] is a somewhat shadowy thing as compared with reality’ 
(mpdc¢ dAn@evav) (Rep., 597a). 


B. Separation and Self-Predication 


We can now ask whether this ontology does or does not include the two 
tacit premisses of the Third Man Argument. That Plato assumes Self- 
Predication I already implied in the fourth of the conditions of Platonic 
being I have listed above. I gave no textual evidence that this was 
recognised by Plato himself on a level with the other three, for the simple 
reason that there is none to give. While Plato states and defends conditions 
(1) and (11), and (111), he leaves (iv) not only undefended, but unstated. But if 
he never stated it, what reason can be given for saying that he did make it 
after all?—The reason is that it is certainly implied by various things he 
said and believed. It is implied, first of all, both by his Degree-of-Reality 
Theory and by his Copy-Theory of the relation of things to Forms. For if an 
F particular is only ‘deficiently’! F, and only the corresponding Form is 
perfectly F then F-ness is F’ Or if the F particular is a copy of F-ness and 
resembles F-ness in respect of being F, then, once again, F-ness is F. 
Moreover, Self-Predication is also implied by quite a different set of 
statements which are not elucidations of the Theory of Forms, but direct 
and at times, casual assertions about this or that Form. Examples turn up in 
the earliest dialogues, long before the Theory of Forms had taken shape in 


Plato's mind. When a man's hairs have turned white, says Socrates in the 
Lysis (217d), ‘they have become such as that which is present in them, 
white through Whiteness’: the white hairs are ‘such as’ or ‘of the same 
quality as’ (oidvneo) Whiteness; they have the same quality that Whiteness 
has. Somewhat later, in the ‘Protagoras (330c—d) we get an even more 
striking text which, since first noticed by Goblot in 1929,3 has become the 
star instance of Self-Predication in Plato. Here Socrates roundly declares 
that justice is just and holiness holy. ‘What other thing could be holy, if 
holiness isn't holy,’ he asks, indignant at the idea that anyone could gainsay 
that holiness is holy. These two examples would be quite enough to refute 
Taylor and others who, in the goodness of their hearts, press upon Plato 
charitable donations gathered from modern analysis. But there are others. In 
the Phaedo (100c) Socrates gives away the same presumption when he 
indulges in the expression, ‘If anything else is beautiful, besides Beauty 
itself.’ And in the Symposium, while there is no one sentence that says quite 
baldly that Beauty is beautiful, the whole point of Diotima's speech is that 
the Form of Beauty is superlatively fair, incomparably more so than fair 
bodies, minds, or institutions: the universal enters into competition with its 
instances, and has no trouble at all winning the beauty contest. 

Is it possible that man should say, and with the greatest emphasis, 
‘Justice is just’, yet not realise that this is as good as saying that a Form 
which is a character has that character? It is perfectly possible. That it is 
possible to say p, which implies g, and not think of the implication or even 
of g, is a first principle of inquiry in the history of philosophy.+ In this case 
there is a further factor, and a very prosaic one, which may blinker the 
logical vision of a clearheaded man. It is the fact that ‘Justice is just’, which 
can also be said in Greek as, ‘the just is just’, can be so easily mistaken for 
a tautology, and its denial for a self-contradiction.? I am not suggesting that 
the Assumption of Self-Predication is just a symptom of the tyranny of 
language over ontology. The suggestion would not even be plausible, for 
other philosophers, using the same language, made no such assumption. 
The assumption has far deeper roots, notably religious ones, which I cannot 
explore in this paper. What can be debited to language is simply the fact 
that an assertion which looks like an identity-statement may be taken as 
having the certainty of a tautology; and the illusion of its self-evidence 
could very well block that further scrutiny which would reveal that it 
implies a proposition which so far from being self-evident leads to self- 


contradiction. Anyhow, whether it be for this or for some other reason, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that Plato never asserted Self-Predication in 
any of his writings, and not much doubt that neither did he assert it in oral 
discussion in the many debates that raged over the Forms in the Academy; 
for if he had, Aristotle would have known it, and he was not the man to pass 
over the wonderful polemical possibilities it opens up.2 Shall we then 
assume that Plato did know it but kept the thought locked up in the secrecy 
of his own mind? This melodramatic possibility can be disposed of fairly 
simply. Had Plato recognised that all of his Forms are self-predicational, 
what would he have done with Forms like Change, Becoming, and 
Perishing, which he did recognise as bona fide Forms ?! Clearly none of 
these could be self-predicational, for if they were, they would not be 
changeless, and would thus forfeit being. The same could be said of other 
Forms, not mentioned as such by Plato, but which his Theory would require 
him to recognise—Forms of the Sensible, Corporeal, Imperfect, indeed of 
all characters contrary to those which define the conditions of Platonic 
being. That Plato is never aware of any such difficulty shows that he was 
not aware of any Assumption which would have made the difficulty as 


obvious to him as it is to us.2 


C. Separation and Nonidentity 


What of the other assumption which I have called Nonidentity in Section 
I ? If the question concerned only the nonidentity of particulars with their 
homonymous Forms—(A4a), (B4a) above—the answer would seem so 
obvious as to be trivial. If the Form is what we have seen it to be, how 
could it help being other than the particulars whose characters it enables us 
to discern? Indeed, it might be said that Plato is the first Western thinker to 
make the distinction between a character and the things that have that 
character a matter of philosophical reflection. For did not his Theory of 
Forms call attention, and for the first time, to the ‘reality’ of universals as 
distinct from that of material existents ? This is, of course, perfectly true. 
But what is no less true is that the Platonic ontology inadvertently blurs the 
very distinction it was devised to express. It compels Plato to think of the 
difference between empirical existents and their intelligible properties as a 
difference between ‘deficiently’ real and perfectly real things, i.e. as a 
difference in degree between beings of the same kind, instead of a 
difference in kind between different kinds of being. To say that the 


difference between a white thing, like wool or snow, and the universal, 
Whiteness, is a difference in degree of reality, is to put Whiteness in the 
same class with white things albeit as a pre-eminent member of that class, 
endowed in pre-eminent degree with the character which its fellow 
members possess in variously deficient degrees; it is to think of Whiteness 
as a (superlatively) white thing, and thus to assimilate it categorically to 
white things, instead of so distinguishing it from them. For a good example 
of this I can refer to the closing sentence of the statement of the Separation 
Assumption I have cited above from Parmenides, 130b: ‘And do you 
believe that Similarity itself 1s something separately from the Similarity 
which we possess?’ Instead of asking the simple question, ‘Is the property, 
Similarity, distinct from any of the things that have that property?’ Plato is 
misled by his Separation Assumption to ask the entirely different question, 
‘Is the property, Similarity, distinct from the property of Similarity which is 
exemplified in particular instances of Similarity ?’! To say, ‘Yes’, to this 
question, is to pass from the distinction between thing and property which 
every philosophy must acknowledge to the vastly different distinction, 
peculiar to Plato's ontology, between two grades of reality in things and 
properties: perfectly real things and properties in the Forms, imperfectly 
real things and properties in the sensible world. 

Among the unintended and unexpected consequences of this distinction 
is the Nonidentity Assumption in its full-strength form, (A4) and (B4) 
above, i.e. that the nonidentity of a Form with any of its homonymous 
instances holds not only when the instance is a particular but also when the 
instance is the Form itself. Certainly Plato never said any such thing; indeed 
this is the last thing he would have wished to say. The Separation Theory is 
clearly meant to separate Forms from particulars, Largeness from large 
things, not to reintroduce the separation within the formal pole of the Form- 
particular relation, to split off Largeness from Largeness,. Yet just this is 
the nemesis of the Degrees-of-Reality Theory which is part and parcel of 
the Separation Assumption. For if the Form, Largeness, is superlatively 
large, while large mountains, oaks, etc., are only deficiently large, it must 
follow that the single word, /arge, stands for two distinct predicates: (a) the 
predicate which attaches to the large particulars; (6) the predicate which 
attaches to Largeness.t Call (a), ‘large’ and (b), ‘large,;‘. Now since 


Largeness is, by hypothesis, the Form of the predicate ‘large’, it cannot be 


the Form of the different predicate ‘large,’. There must then be two Forms, 
Largeness and Largeness, and the full-strength form of the Nonidentity 


Assumption becomes unavoidable: not only can no large particular be 
identical with the Form, Largeness, in virtue of which it is seen as large, but 
Largeness itself cannot be identical with the Form, Largeness,, in virtue of 


which we see that it is large. The same reasoning which compelled the 
‘separation’ of any F particular from its corresponding Form, F-ness, also 
compels the ‘separation’ of any Form from itself, and splits off F-ness from 
F-ness}. 

We can now see why Plato could neither convince himself that the Third 
Man Argument was valid, nor refute it convincingly. He could do neither 
without stating explicitly its two implicit assumptions. This he never did; he 
never looked at either of them in the clear light of explicit assertion, for, had 
he done so, he would have had compelling reason to repudiate both, since 
their logical consequences are intolerable to a rational mind. But their 
repudiation would have been fatal to the Separation Theory and the 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory, which are central to his explicit metaphysics. 
He was thus holding consciously a metaphysical Theory whose disastrous 
implications were hidden from his conscious mind. He was saying and 
believing things which in self-consistency he would have had to take back, 
had he clearly understood their true logical outcome. 


D. The Record of Honest Perplexity 


Now it is perfectly possible to be in this state of mind and have no 
inkling of its insecurity. The run-of-the-mill dogmatist lives in it all his life 
and never feels any the worse for it. The victims of the Socratic elenchus 
were cheerfully confident that they knew what they were talking about, and 
they would have ever remained so had they recited their ignorant certainties 
to anyone but Socrates. But a great philosopher is not likely to be so thick- 
skinned and so blind. Perfect catharsis from self-deception is given to him 
no more than to his fellows. But he is far more likely to become aware 
sooner or later of the difference between those areas of his thought where 
he has achieved true lucidity and those where he has not. When he first 
projects a new theory that succeeds in solving to his immediate satisfaction 
hitherto unsolved problems and satisfies deep longings of his heart, delight 
in his creation may produce a kind of rapture that leaves little room for self- 


questioning. This is Plato's mood in the Phaedo, the Symposium, and the 
Republic. The Theory of Forms is then the greatest of certainties, a place of 
unshakable security to which he may retreat when doubtful or perplexed 
about anything else. But as he lives with his new theory and puts it to 
work, its limitations begin to close in upon him. He begins to feel that 
something is wrong, or at least not quite right, about his theory, and he 1s 
puzzled and anxious. If he has courage enough, he will not try to get rid of 
his anxiety by suppressing it. He may then make repeated attempts to get at 
the source of the trouble, and if he cannot get at it directly he may fall back 
on the device of putting the troublesome symptoms into the form of 
objections. He can hardly make these objections perfectly precise and 
consistent counterarguments to his theory. Unless he discovers the exact 
source of its difficulties and can embody the discovery, the objections are 
likely to be as inadequate in their own way as is their target. They will be 
the expression of his acknowledged but unresolved puzzlement, brave 
efforts to impersonate and cope with an antagonist who can neither be justly 
represented nor decisively defeated because he remains unidentified and 
unseen. This, I believe, is an exact diagnosis of Plato's mind at the time he 
wrote the Parmenides. 


1. THE FIRST OBJECTION, Parmenides 130e—131e 


Of the three formal objections to the Theory of Forms, the first has struck 
every reader by its patent crudity of expression: if a single Form has many 
instances, either the whole of the Form must be ‘in’ each of them, or only a 
part of the Form; if the first, the Form will be ‘in’+ each instance ‘in 
separation’ from itself: if the second, only a fraction of the Form will be in 
each instance, so that the latter will not be an instance of this Form, F-ness, 
but of another Form, /-ness,, which will be a fraction of F' -ness.2The words 


of the argument force the conception of Forms into the flagrantly 
inappropriate terms of quasi-physical location, separation, and division. 
Hence many commentators have drawn the inference that the difficulty they 
portray is wholly fictitious and that Plato knew that it was such. But this 
inference is certainly wrong, since as their critics have remarked,4 Plato 
reasserts the difficulty in almost identical terms in the Philebus (15b-—c), 
though this time not as an objection to his Theory, but as a problem which 
continues to cause him extreme perplexity and to which he has still to find 


an answer. Certainly Plato knew that the relation of Form to instance, 
whatever else it might be, is not that of physical coalescence of either the 
whole Form or else a part of the Form with any of its instances. And he 
could easily demolish Parmenides’ objection by replying that its very 
language misdirects it against a man of straw. He did not waste a word to 
win this cheap dialectical victory because he knew that the difficulty lay at 
a much deeper level, which he eagerly sought to reach, but which he failed 
to reach, as the phrasing of the objection shows. 

What remained hidden to him becomes clear to us when we note, with 
Cornford (p. 87), that in illustrating the argument with the Form, Largeness, 
Parmenides at one point obviously assumes that Largeness is self- 
predicational: ‘Suppose you divide Largeness itself, and each of the many 
large things is then large by virtue of a portion of Largeness which is 
smaller than Largeness itself ...? (131c—d). To say that a ‘part’ of the Form, 
Largeness, is smaller than Largeness is most certainly to imply that 
Largeness is large. Less obviously, but no less certainly, the same 
assumption and the Separation Assumption of which it is a part are 
involved in, and are of source of, the whole difficulty which the objection 
seeks to express, and if we put these Assumptions into our question we can 
state the difficulty without indulging in the irrelevant language of the text: 
If F-ness is F, and is such in virtue of satisfying requirements which no 
empirical particular can satisfy, how can any empirical particular be F? If it 
were genuinely or perfectly F, it would have to be identical with F-ness, 
which is contrary to the hypothesis that it is not the Form, but a particular. If 
it were not, it could not be said to be fully F but only ‘deficiently’ F, or F 
in lesser degree; it would then be not F, but F',, where F is the lesser 
degree of F instantiated in the particular. This alternative obviously leads to 
an infinite regress, symmetrical with that of the Third Man Argument:! For, 
by the same reasoning, if /', be a character, it can only be perfectly 
exemplified by the Form, F-ness,, and the particular could not then be F;, 
but only F, and so on ad infinitum. So stated, the objection exposes the 
self-contradiction of the Separation Assumption when fully explicated to 
involve both Self-Predication and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory. Plato 
could not have stated it in this way without stating one of the components 
of this complex premiss, Self-Predication. 


2. THE THIRD OBJECTION, Parmenides 133b—134e 


Plato faces this one in a more hopeful mood. It could be answered, he says, 
but only to (and, presumably, by) an extremely competent and persistent 
thinker.2 Why then doesn't he answer it? Not because he is pressed for time; 
the second part of the Parmenides shows that he has plenty of time. He 
doesn't, because the answer he would have given to this objection, as to the 
first, would not have solved the problem which is infinitely more important 
to him than the defeat of the objector. Nor could he have solved this 
without, once again, spotting the Self-Predication Assumption which, 
enmeshed in the Degrees-of-Reality Theory, greets us here at every turn.+ 
The argument implies that only the Form, Mastership, can possess 
‘exactly’ the property of mastership and (since the property is a relational 
one) only in relation to the Form, Slavery, which alone possesses ‘exactly’ 
the converse property of slavishness; and that only the Form, Knowledge, 
can be ‘exactly’ knowledge.* Hence, it infers, you and I cannot be Masters 
or Slaves, since we are men, not Forms, and cannot have the properties of 
Forms but only less ‘exact’, or ‘human’, properties of mastership or 
slavishness or anything else; nor can we have Knowledge (for this is the 
prerogative of the Form, Knowledge, and we are not the Form), but only 
something else which is less ‘exact’ than Knowledge. Anyone familiar with 
Plato's Theory of the Soul, which includes his Theory of Recollection, 
would have known how to talk back to Parmenides at this point. One could 
discredit Parmenides by telling him that he grossly ignored a part, and a 
most important and relevant part, of the philosophy he is criticising. But if 
this had silenced Parmenides, it would have left untouched the logical 
difficulty, which is precisely the same as in the first objection and raises the 
same unanswerable question: If only F-ness can be F, how can anything 
else be F? 


3. THE THIRD MAN ARGUMENT ONCE AGAIN 


Seen side by side with its mates it appears to great advantage. Its language 
is refined in contrast to the crudity of the first, terse and compact where that 
of the third is loose and longwinded. The device it exploits, the infinite 
regress, was the prize product of Greek logical virtuosity, and Plato must 
have found a bitter delight in turning it against his own Theory. Yet for all 
its showy elegance it fails as a diagnostic device to locate the exact source 


of the logical difficulties of the Theory of Forms, for the reasons which I set 
forth in Section I. And it fails also in its formal purpose, which is to prove 
that the Theory is logically bankrupt because it involves an endless regress. 
It could only have succeeded in this, had it been known to be a valid 
argument; but it could not be known to be this, unless the tacit premisses 
which alone can warrant the inference from its first to its second step were 
supplied. I trust it has now become clear that Plato could not supply these 
and so could not know whether or not it was a valid objection to his theory. 
This being the case, I can now show that Plato had a perfectly good way of 
refuting the Third Man Argument as stated by his Parmenides.t All his 
Parmenides has to offer in place of the two tacit premisses is the Separation 
Assumption in its explicit form, i.e. not understood to imply both Self- 
Predication and full-strength Nonidentity. But if these implications are not 
understood, the conclusion of Parmenides’ argument is grossly fallacious, 
and Plato could easily have shown it to be such: 

If the Separation Assumption is to be the reason for acknowledging the 
‘separate existence’ of the predicative Form, F-ness, from the particulars of 
which it is predicated, Plato could argue that the same Assumption could 
not require, but must forbid, the separation of the next predicative Form, F- 
ness,, from the original Form, /-ness, of which F-ness, is predicated; and if 


this separation were to fail, the infinite regress would fail. Plato could argue 
that his metaphysical theory is only intended to separate Forms from 
particulars, since the ground of the separation is that only the Forms could 
satisfy the stipulated conditions of being. ‘If that is so,’ he could ask, ‘what 
warrant is there for saying that F-ness, is separate from F-ness? Both, as 


Forms, fully satisfy the conditions of being, both have exactly the same 
degree of reality, and the ontological separation premissed on a difference 
of such degree fails completely. Thus Beauty is separate from any beautiful 
thing of our common experience because its beauty is so different from 
theirs—an intelligible, changeless, unblemished beauty such as, alas, we 
have never seen in the world about us, and never will. In what respect then 
could Beauty, differ from Beauty? How could the two fail to coincide, if 


they both designate the highest of beauty?’ By such a reply Plato could 
have stopped the regress dead in its tracks, easily in the first version of the 
Argument, and also in the second by merely pointing out that the model— 
copy relation of predicate to instance is meant to hold only when the 


instance is an empirical particular and not when both predicate and instance 
are Forms. He could thus defeat the Argument by retreating in effect to the 
weaker form of the Nonidentity Assumption (A4a), (B4a) above. His 
objection would stand unless Parmenides could then go on to show why, in 
spite of it, the Degrees-of-Reality Theory did imply full-strength 
Nonidentity, (A4), (B4) above. 

It is rare enough to find a philosopher employing his best resources to 
construct an argument which, were it valid, would have destroyed the 
logical foundations of his life's work. What is rarer still and, to my 
knowledge, absolutely without parallel in the pages of Western philosophy, 
is to find a man who faces such an emergency as Plato did. He had every 
reason to seek to demolish it, for it was believed to be valid, as e.g. by 
Aristotle, and so long as he left it standing it remained an ugly threat to his 
most original philosophical contribution. And he had a way and, by every 
rule of disputation, a perfectly fair way, of demolishing the argument, by 
taking it at face-value and replying not to what it implies but to what it says. 
His reticence at this point is a remarkable tribute to his perspicacity as a 
thinker and to his honesty as a man. To study the Third Man Argument in 
this way is to see the stature of the philosopher rising far above the 
limitations of his philosophy.+ 


ADDENDUM (1963) 


The following analysis of the Third Man Argument avoids a few technical 
defects in my earlier one: 


1. If any set of things are F,, there exists a unique Form, F-ness, in virtue of 
which each of them is F. 
laa, Dc; ae F, 
From / (a fair enough statement of one of the cardinal tenets of Plato's 
ontology) and /a (a commonplace), it follows that 
1b. F-ness exists. 
Now Parmenides goes on (Parm. 132a 6—11) to assert that 
2. Ifa, b, c, and F-ness are F’, there exists a second Form, F-ness,, in virtue 
of which a, b, c, and F-ness are F. 
But the antecedent of this hypothetical does not follow from anything 
said above, Ja, /, and /b do not entail that /-ness is F’. To derive this we 


need a new assumption, SP. The Form in virtue of which a set of things 
have a certain character itself has that character. 

From this, given /, it follows that 

3. F-ness is F. 
From 3 and /a we can now derive the antecedent of 2, 
2a. a, b, c, and F-ness are F. 

Even so, the consequent of 2 does not follow: what is there to keep F- 
ness itself from being the Form in virtue of which a, 5, c, and F-ness are 
F? To exclude this possibility we need another assumption, 

NI. The Form in virtue of which a set of things have a certain character 1s 
not identical with any of them. 

Given this, 7, and 2a, we can now infer the consequent of 2, 

2b. A second Form, F’-ness,, exists, in virtue of which a, b, c, and F-ness 


are F. 
The existence of a Third Form, F-nessj, and so ad infinitum would 


then follow by iteration of the reasoning. 


Just three comments: 


(1) I pointed out in 1955 (Philos. Review, LXIV, 442-3) that Plato 
supplies us with the materials for two distinct (but complementary) versions 
of the argument he puts out so briefly in Parmenides, 132a 1—b 2: an 
ontological and an epistemological one. The latter would run as follows (I 
underline those phrases which mark the differences from the ontological 
version I have just given above): 


1. If any set of things are F, there exists a unique Form, F-ness in virtue of 
which each of them is apprehended as F. 

la. Ib: as above. 

2. If a, b, c, and F-ness are F, there exists a second Form, F-nessj, in virtue 


of which a, b, c, and F-ness are apprehended as F. 

SP. The Form in virtue of which a set of things are apprehended as having a 
certain character itself has that character. 

3 and 2a.: as above. 

NI. The Form in virtue of which a set of things are apprehended as having a 
certain character is not identical with any of them. 


2b. A second Form, F-ness,, exists, in virtue of which a, 5, c, and F-ness 
are apprehended as F: 


The textual warrant for this second version is very plain: ‘Will not a 
single Largeness appear once again, in virtue of which all these will appear 
large?’ (132a 6-7). How a critic can quote these words and brush them 
aside with the remark that ‘this is not sufficient evidence’ for my view 
(Phil. Rev. 71 (1962), p. 164, n. 8), I find it hard to understand. Nor can I 
see any justification for the view (expressed by the same critic, p. 164) that 
‘we do not according to Plato need any Form to enable us to discern that 
particulars are _X.’ Plato does not, of course, tell us that we need to know the 
Form, Equality, in order to discern equality in the things we see. But he 
does hold that we need to have known the Form in the prenatal state and to 
have retained so much of this ‘precognition’ (Phd., 74e 9) as will enable us 
to use the Form as the standard to which we ‘refer’ the things we see and 
judge to be defectively equal (Phd., 75b). Some sort of apprehension of 
Equality, however imperfect, then we all must have, since we are all 
supposed to make such judgements. Nor does this involve Plato in any 
formal contradiction, since what he calls ‘knowledge’ is an austere 
accomplishment, entailing the ability to ‘give an account’ (Phd., 76b) of the 
Form in statements which are ‘infallibly’ (Rep., 477e) true. So he can claim 
that only dialecticians have ‘knowledge’ of Equality without denying the 
rest of humanity that less articulate grasp of the concept which they need to 
measure correctly, to calculate effectively, and the like. This is the sort of 
thing Plato evidently has in mind when he speaks of the Form Largeness in 
this argument as that ‘in virtue of which all these will appear (i.e. will be 
apprehended as) large’. Were it not for the Form, things would neither be, 
nor appear to be, large. Both assertions are good Platonic doctrine, and 
Plato would have every reason for putting both into this argument. 

(2) ‘Self-Predication’. I am not enamoured of this term, and now use it 
only because it seems well-established in the literature. It should be obvious 
that when extended from ‘white is white’ to ‘the Form, Whiteness, is 
white’, Se/f-Predication is used with a certain license. Strictly speaking, 
what is predicated of itself is the character which things have (and are 
apprehended as having) in virtue of the Form. 

(3) ‘Nonidentity’. It has been claimed (R. S. Bluck, ‘The Parmenides and 
the “Third Man",’ Class. Quart., N.S. VI (1956), pp. 29 ff., on p. 30) that in 


the full-strength form (in which it applies to Forms no less than to 
particulars) this assumption ‘is not in fact involved in Plato's Theory’. 
There is at least one passage that proves that it is: the famous argument in 
the Republic (597c) that if there were two Forms of Bed, there would have 
to be a third, ‘whose character both of them would have’ (Ac éxeivar av ad 
dugotepat tO El6oc Exolev). Were it not for this assumption there would be no 
reason why there would have to be a third Form, 1.e. why the required Form 
should not be identical with either the first or the second of the supposed 
Forms. 


1 Re-reading this paper in the light of criticisms I have seen in print or heard in discussion, I still 
find all of its main contentions sound. But were I writing today I would have expressed myself 
differently on some points. For some improvements in the analysis of Plato's argument I refer the 
reader to the one offered below in the Addendum; and for degrees of reality in Plato, to an essay I am 
contributing to a symposium on Greek philosophy edited by Mr. Renford Bambrough (London: 
Routledge, 1965). 


2 | list the major contributions: 

A. E. Taylor, ‘Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates’, in Phil. Studies (London, 1934); reprinted from 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XVI (1915-16). 

F. Goblot, ‘Le Troisitme Homme chez Platon’, Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie, I (1929), 473 
ff. 

W. F.R. Hardie, A Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936), pp. 88 ff. 

F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 87-95. 

G. Ryle, ‘Plato's Parmenides’, Mind, n.s., XLVIII (1939), 129 ff. (especially pp. 136-40). See 
above, Ch. VI. 

R. Robinson, ‘Plato's Parmenides’, Class, Philol, XXXVII (1942), 51 ff. 

H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I (Baltimore, 1944), passim, but 
especially pp. 231 ff., 284 ff., 375, and 500 ff. 

D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), pp. 86 ff. 

G. E. L. Owen, ‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato's Dialogues’, Class. Quart., n.s., HI (1953), 79 
ff. See below, Ch. XVI. 

To works in this list I shall refer hereafter merely by the author's name. 


1 For this and subsequent translations I have consulted Cornford and A. E. Taylor, Plato's 
Parmenides (Oxford, 1934), and mainly followed Cornford. My main concern has been to translate 
as literally as possible. 


2] say ‘are’, where Plato's text above says only ‘seem’. But the difference is immaterial to the 
argument. A few lines later Plato speaks of the large things as ‘participating’ in Largeness (132a 11), 
which is his way of saying that they are large (so far as particulars are anything at all) and do not 
merely appear such. Cf. also Parm., 130e 5—131a 2. 


3 In the last clause I merely make explicit an assumption which is implicit throughout the 
argument and is stated in the second step, 132a 7-8. 


1 That F and F-ness are logically and ontologically distinct is crucial to the argument. Cf. below, 
p. 252, n. 1. 


1 A fastidious reader may be displeased at the vagueness of this expression. I could speak more 
definitely of a non sequitur (and, to simplify matters, will do so hereafter). But this is to understate 


the faultiness of the reasoning, which can only be fully stated in a proposition whose assertion is not 
necessary to my argument in the text and whose proof would have exceeded Plato's technical 
resources: The joint assertion of (A1) and (A2) implies that the protasis of (A\) and (A2) are mutually 
inconsistent; and since the Argument assumes that both of the latter can be asserted (i.e. that it is true 
that there are large particulars, and that Largeness and the large particulars are all large), the joint 
assertion of (Al) and (A2) is absolutely precluded. The proof of the underlined proposition is as 
follows: 

p=a,b, care F. 

q = 4, b, care seen as F in virtue of F-ness. 

~q =a, b, care seen as F in virtue of F-ness;, where F-ness,; # F-ness. 

r = F-ness is F. 

s = F-ness is seen as F in virtue of F-ness,, where F-ness; # F-ness. 

(It will be noticed that, to reduce the length of the ensuing proof, I have put as ~g a proposition 
that is not strictly the negate of g but whose truth value is equivalent to that of the latter, since we 
may take it for granted that it can not be true that x, y, z are seen as F in virtue of F-ness and also in 
virtue of a Form other than F-ness.) 

Then, (Al) =p > gq. 

(A2) = (p. rt) > (~q. 5). 
But (~q. s) D> ~q; therefore, (p. r) > ~q; hence, g > ~(p. 1). 
But since p > q, (A1), it follows that p > ~(p. 1), i.e., that the protaseis of (Al) and (A2) are 
mutually inconsistent. 


1 Tt could not be made at all without anticipating the results of Sec. II. If the anticipation be 
permitted, the argument can be reconstructed as follows: Largeness is large in a different 
(superlative) sense (which follows from the Degrees-of-Reality Theory in Sec. ID) from that in which 
particulars are large. So: 

(i) Largeness is large;. But the large particulars and the large; Form have something in common; 


call this—the determinable, of which large and large, are determinates—large. It then follows that 
(ii) Largeness and the large particulars are all large. 


Having completed this detour we would now have warrant for asserting a suitable variant of (A2a), 
which would now read (A2a}). If a, 6, c, and F-ness are all F'> there must be a Form other than F- 


ness, namely, F-ness7. 

It will be noticed that (A2a)) would no longer be the second step of the Argument but, at the very 
least, the third; the existence of the predicate F,] would have to be proved not as the common 
predicate of F-ness and the F particulars, but as the distinctive property of F-ness; and the common 
predicate of F-ness and the F particulars would not be F'}, and F2—all of which is a far cry from 
Plato's argument in the text before us, and I trust, will convince the skeptic why it should not be taken 


as ‘the meaning’ of the second step as it appears in the text. 


1 Pp. 46 ff. of his 1916 paper. Most of the later mentions of this vital point acknowledge 


indebtedness to Taylor, and it is probable that even those which do not are similarly indebted to him 
directly or indirectly since this insight is missing in all of the earlier discussions. 


1 Tam using ‘false’ here and occasionally hereafter in the broader sense which includes 
‘insignificant’. 

2 Tt will be convenient to distinguish hereafter (A4a) from (A4) above, by referring to (A4) as the 
‘full-strength’ Nonidentity Assumption. 


us For we know from (A1) that if a number of things are F there must be a Form, F-ness, through 
which they are apprehended as F. Whence it follows that (A2b) If a, b, c, and F-ness are all F, there 


must be a Form, F-ness, through which they are apprehended as F. But if F-ness is identical with F- 
ness}, we may substitute F-ness, for F-ness in the second clause of (A2b), which will produce (A2). 


1 There is a tolerably good explanation of the fact that the Argument does not result in an 
(unobjectionable) infinite series, but in a (vicious) regress, in Taylor, pp. 47 ff., though I should take 
exception to the form of his application of the regress to Platonic ‘participation’ at p. 49. The gist of 
the matter may be restated as follows: If the Argument simply established an indefinite series of 
Forms corresponding to each discernible character, no logical disaster would ensue, so long as one 
(or, at most, a finite number) of these Forms sufficed to do what Forms are supposed to do, i.e., 
enable us to discern the relevant characters in the particulars and then in the first of the corresponding 
Forms. All other members of the series could then be ignored as a harmless surplus, though every 
adept in the use of Occam's razor would itch to lop them off. But what the Argument proves is much 
worse than this. At (Al) we are told that we apprehend particulars as F' through F-ness. Now if F- 
ness itself must be apprehended as F, then it follows from (A2) that we must apprehend F-ness 
through F-ness;, and so on. Whence it follows that, since we cannot complete the series, F-ness, F- 


ness 1, etc., we shall never be able to apprehend F-ness in the first place, and thus never apprehend 


the F-particulars; and this is disastrous. It may be objected that Plato does not say that F-ness must 
itself be apprehended as F’. Of course, he does not. But what he does say implies it in conjunction 
with Self-Predication. For if it were true that F-ness is F, how could it be apprehended except as F’? 
However, it is not necessary (and is unwarranted by the evidence) to assume that this distinction 
between a harmless series and a vicious regress was apparent to Plato himself. He was himself 
convinced that there was just one Form for each discernible character or kind, and argued (Rep., 
597c—d, Tim., 31a—b) that if, per impossible, there were two Forms of anything, there would have to 
be a third which would be the form of that thing. He would, therefore, have regarded even the 
existence of an infinite series of Forms of any one kind as disastrous for this Theory. 


2 To avoid misunderstanding, I should underline the fact that the Self-Predication Assumption to 
which I refer throughout this paper is the assertion in (A3) above that any Form may be predicated of 
itself. Absurdity or contradiction inevitably results from this assertion which implies that Forms 
predicable of particulars are predicable of themselves, as I shall show in Sec. II-B below. Had Plato 
merely said or implied that some Forms are self-predicational—those predicable only of Forms, like 
Logical Self-Identity, Intelligibility, Changelessness, etc.—no obvious absurdity or contradiction 
would have arisen. On Russell's well-known theory any assertion of the Form ‘F(F)‘ is logically 
illicit; but see, contra, A. Koyré, Epiménide Le Menteur (Paris, 1947), pp. 36-42. 


1 For the best demonstration of this see Robinson, pp. 58 ff. 


2 In his essay On the Forms, ap. Alexander, in Met. (Hayduck), 84.21—85.11; English translation 
by W. D. Ross, The Works of Aristotle, vol. XII, Select Fragments (Oxford, 1952), 129; cf. Cherniss, 
pp. 233-4, and 500 ff. I can only observe here that an analysis of Aristotle's version will show that it 
too involves, without appearing to notice, the same discrepancy between the first and the second 
steps of the Argument. While at the first step Aristotle infers the existence of F-ness from the fact 
that F-ness is predicated of certain things (in this case, particulars), in the second step he very 
surprisingly infers the existence of a Form other than F-ness from the fact that F-ness is predicated of 
certain things (in this case, the particulars and F-ness). 


1 Not in respect of being a copy of a or b—an absurd suggestion, which, of course, is not in the 
text, though Taylor (p. 87), inexplicably read it into the argument and, therefore, thought he could 
explode the argument by retorting that the model—copy relation is not symmetrical. The argument 
only assumes that the relation of similarity is symmetrical which, of course, it is (Hardie, p. 96; Ryle, 
p. 137, above, p. 105; Ross, p. 89; Owen, p. 83, n. 3, below, p. 319, n. 3). 


1 (BS) has given us the same remarkable information that we got at (A5) above: F-ness is not 
identical with F-ness. Let it then be, once again, identical with F-ness,;, which empowers us to 


substitute ‘F-ness;‘ for ‘F-ness’ wherever we please. But from (B1) we deduce (B2a). If a and F- 
ness are similar (in respect of being F’), there must be a Form, F-ness, etc. Substituting ‘F-ness, for 
‘F-ness’ in the second clause of (B2a), we get (B2). 


1 And from many others. See Cherniss, 208 ff., whose thorough refutation of the contrary view 
makes further argument unnecessary. 


2 Crat., 439c, 440a; Phd, 65a, 74a; Rep., 475e, 596a. I am well aware that some scholars believe 
that the Cratylus is one of the later dialogues, but this is no place to argue the point, and nothing of 
any consequence turns on it for my present purpose. 


3 Detailed documentation is superfluous; these expressions turn up in every context in which the 
Theory of Forms is asserted, including the passages listed in the preceding note. Those who, like 
Owen, believe that the Theory of Forms was drastically revised in the later dialogues and who deny 
the lateness of the Timaeus, might be referred especially to Phil., 58a— 59d; there the object of 
dialectic, which consists of the Forms (cf. the ‘divine circle and sphere’ in contrast to the ‘human 
circle’, the ‘false circle and rule’, at Phil., 62ab), is that which ‘really is’ (58a 2—3, 59d 4), in explicit 
contrast to ‘this world’ of becoming (59a). 


lin emphatic opposition to ‘sensible’. So, e.g., at Phd., 65c ff., Rep., 509d ff., Tim., 51b-e. 
2 E.g., Crat., 439d ff.; Phd., 78d ff.; Rep., 484b; Phil., 59a—c. 
3 £.g., Phd., 74c; Rep., 479a-c, 523b ff.; cf. Ep. VII, 343ab. 


4 For this no documentation (in the strict sense) can be offered—a point of great importance, to be 
discussed shortly. 


2 One which, among other things, offers a direct way of tracking down the source of the Third 
Man Argument, as Aristotle himself clearly saw. In his own language, the confusion of the sense 
which ‘is’ has in the first category with its sense in one of the other categories is what ‘creates the 
“third man"‘, Soph. El., 178b 37 ff.; cf. Met., 1038b 34 ff. 


1 Empedocles B 8: There is no ‘generation’ (QUOLCG) or ‘destruction’; ‘generation’ is only a 
‘name’; B 17. 35: the only things that strictly are the ‘roots’, and they are ‘everlastingly in the same 
state’ (literally, ‘ever continuously alike’ (HveKé¢ aiév Ouola). Anaxagoras B 17: ‘the Greeks’, who 
think there is such a thing as generation and destruction, are wrong; there is no such thing; generation 
and destruction should be ‘correctly called’ mixture and separation; hence (by implication) ‘things 
that are’ (EOVTWV XYONUATWYV) are changeless. In the atomists the only things which ‘really’ (€TEf,, 
Democritus B 7—10) exist are (the absolutely changeless) atoms and the void. 


21 should warn the reader that my view that Eleatic Being was incorporeal runs against the general 
opinion. But it is explicit in Melissus B 9; see Gnomon, XXV (1953), 34-5. I believe that it is 
implicit in Parmenides. 


3 An assumption so basic that Plato does not trouble to spell it out in the earlier statements of the 
theory, where he only finds it necessary to insist upon the ‘invisibility’ of the Forms (Phd., 65d 9, 79a 
6 ff.), and it is only in the later dialogues that he supplies the further premiss (sc, that the invisible, or 
not sensible, is the bodiless, Zim., 28b) for the conclusion ‘Forms are bodiless’, or just states the 
conclusion by itself (Soph., 246b, the ‘Friends of Forms’ in opposition to the materialists who ‘define 
reality as identical with body’; cf. Pol., 286a). 


4 And this in the middle, no less than the later, dialogues. Thus the use of ‘beings’ (6vTa) to 
include the world of becoming in the Philebus (23c) can be matched perfectly in the Phaedo (79a, 
‘Shall we then assume two kinds of beings (6vVTWV), one visible, the other invisible?’). This point 


spoils one of the major arguments that have been offered by Owen (pp. 85-6) in support of his thesis 
that the Zimaeus was written in Plato's middle period: he assumes that a strict dichotomy of being— 
becoming, which implies a systematic refusal to ascribe being to the world of becoming, is 
characteristic of the middle dialogues, has been abandoned in the later dialogues, and therefore 
makes a sure criterion for the earlier date of the Zimaeus. He ignores the fact that in spite of the harsh 
being-becoming dichotomy of Tim., 27d—28a, Plato continues in the same dialogue to stretch being to 
include the world of becoming; so, e.g. in the psychogony at 35a, which speaks of the ‘divisible 
being (6vo(a) which becomes in bodies’, and in the cosmological trichotomy at 52d, where ‘being, 
place, becoming’ are said to ‘be’ (€ival). He also ignores the fact that the being—becoming 
dichotomy is plainly asserted in an indisputably late dialogue like the Philebus (59a). 


1 éy6eeotépwe, Phaedo, 74e, 75a; EVSEEOTEPA, YAVASTEPA, 75b. Cf. Rep., 529d: the celestial 
bodies ‘fall far short of? (TOAD EvdEtV) the intelligible Forms whose visible likeness they are. 


1 The contrary view (cf. H. Cherniss, Riddle of the Early Academy, (Berkeley, 1945. pp. 4-5) that 
the Theory of Forms is already present in the early dialogues would simplify my argument. But I do 
not agree with it, and I cannot argue the point here beyond stating that I cannot consider the 
employment of certain linguistic expressions as sufficient evidence of the concurrent assertion of the 
metaphysical theory. 


2 Self-Predication is also suggested by Plato's use of the expression ‘the x itself for ‘the Form of x’ 
which, as Ross remarks (88), ‘treats the Idea of x as one x among others, and implies an x-ness 
common to it with others’. This expression occurs repeatedly in the Hippias Major (Ross, p. 17, n. 1) 
as well as in the middle dialogues. 


3p. 473, n. 3. Soon after, it was noticed (perhaps independently of Goblot's paper) by Theodore de 
Laguna, ‘Notes on the Theory of Ideas’, Phil. Rev., XLII (1934), 450-2. De Laguna saw exactly 
what such a statement implies (and generalised the implication, ‘The Platonic idea is a universal, 
supposed precisely and unqualifiedly to characterise itself’) and what is wrong with the implication: 
‘Justice and holiness are not moral agents; they cannot have virtues or vices.’ The next important use 
of the passage is by Robinson (pp. 62-3) in 1942. Cornford (pp. 87 ff.) in 1939 had seen that Self- 
Predication is implied right and left in the objections against the Forms in the Parmenides, but still 
followed Taylor's lead in refusing to credit Plato himself with the Assumption; so too Cherniss. So 
far as I can recall, Taylor, Cornford, and Cherniss do not notice the Protagoras passage, and fail to see 
that the Assumption is implied by the Copy-Theory and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory. 


1 No one has stated this so clearly and followed it so rigorously as R. Robinson, Plato's Earlier 
Dialectic (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941), pp. 2-3 et passim. 


2 Cornford, p. 87. 


3 In Aristotle's version of the Third Man Argument we see Self-Predication not only at his finger 
tips but almost in the hollow of his hand: ‘and “man” is predicated both of particular men and of the 
Form...‘ ap. Alex., in Met., 84. 29. That he did not see what was thus within his grasp is clear from 
the fact that elsewhere he makes much of the point that characters predicable of Forms cannot be 
predicated of their particular instances; e.g. Changelessness, predicable of (the Form) Man, but 
impredicable of any man (Jop., 137b 3 ff., 148a 15 ff.; and cf. 113a 24 ff. See Cherniss, pp. 1 ff., for 
a discussion of these passages); and at Met., 1059a 10 ff. he turns this point into an argument against 
the Theory of Forms. Had he clearly seen that Plato's Forms are self-predicational he would have 
argued to even better effect that, on this hypothesis, the Forms which are predicable of the particulars 
qua particulars (e.g., perishableness, change, mortality) have predicates incompatible with their 
predicates qua Forms (e.g., imperishableness, changelessness, immortality). 


1 Parm., 136b. 


2 The only Form in whose case one might think that Plato did feel such a difficulty is that of Not- 
Being. But a careful study of his discussion of Not-Being in the Sophist will, I think, show that the 
real difficulty Plato felt about Not-Being was not caused by reasoning that, since all Forms are self- 
predicational, this Form must also be such, and hence have the character of not being. The difficulty 
he states at 240a—241b is simply that of thinking what is not, without, by this very fact, being 
involved in the contradictory assumption that what is not is. His discussion of Not-Being cannot, 
therefore, be cited as evidence that he understood Self-Predication. 


1 This is why a symbolic transcript of Plato's statements must distinguish systematically between 
the substantival form, F-ness, and the adjectival or predicative function of the same Form, F’. Thus, in 
transcribing the first Man Argument it was necessary to distinguish between Largeness, as F-ness and 
the Largeness of large things, as F. Similarly the Nonidentity Assumption must be rendered as, ‘If a 
is F, a cannot be identical with F-ness’ (A4a), (B4a) above. Were it not for the systematic dualism of 
F and F-ness, it could be stated more simply as, ‘If a is F, a cannot be identical with F*, which I take 
to be the correct statement of this fundamental principle. In the absence of the Separation 
Assumption we would not need the two symbols, F’ and F-ness; the latter would be redundant. To 
recognise this is perhaps the simplest way of collapsing the Third Man Argument (and, unfortunately 
for Plato, thereby also collapsing the Separation Assumption). I may add that, though it is language 
which suggests the distinction between F-ness and F (by its double furniture of substantives and 
adjectives or predicative terms), yet neither can this distinction be observed without occasional 
violence to the linguistic distinction (for we are still forced to transcribe as ‘F’ any term which refers 
to the property of a particular: the Largeness of large things or ‘the Similarity which we possess’ 
must be taken, on Plato's own theory, as adjectival in sense though they are substantival in linguistic 
form). A simple linguistic explanation of Plato's theory would be only simple-minded. 


1 Tf these two predicates were identical, the Form would be indistinguishable from the predicate 
which attaches to particulars, and the ‘Separation’ would collapse: F-ness would then be the F' of F 
particulars, and the distinction between, e.g. ‘Similarity itself’ and ‘the Similarity which we possess’ 
at 130b would vanish. Had Plato ‘believed that ... the idea is that which the particular has as an 
attribute’ (Cherniss, p. 298)—a beautiful statement of what Plato's theory should have been—the 
‘Separation’ would have never arisen. This is my main objection to Cherniss’ interpretation of the 
Third Man Argument (pp. 293-300): he does not see that the ‘perfect reality’ of the Forms is 
incompatible with their being the (imperfect) predicates of particulars. If the Forms were attributes of 
particulars, ‘Separation’ would make no sense, and the Third Man Argument would be not only pure 
sophistry but so easily refutable sophistry that it would be impossible to understand why Plato takes 
it as seriously as he does yet leaves it unrefuted. 


1 Transparently so at Phd., 99c ff.; the ‘refuge’ metaphor is Plato's own, 99e 5. Another 
characteristic of this mood is the grandiose schemes which it projects, such as the hope for a 
complete deduction of all the Forms from the Form of the Good in the closing paragraphs of Bk. VI 
of the Republic, a scheme which is never worked out in the dialogue, doubtless for the reason that it 
is unworkable. 


1 Parm., 131a 8, év ... €ival, b 2, €vEotat. Plato indulged in this way of talking about 
instantiation in the middle dialogues, as, e.g. at Phd., 103b 8. The Word €vetvat had a bewildering 
variety of uses in common speech (see Liddell & Scott, s.v.). But in cosmological and medical usage 
it had reached a single, definite meaning: ‘x is in y’ had come to mean, ‘x is a physical ingredient in 
physical compound y’, as I have remarked in Class. Philol., XLII (1947), 171 and n. 139. 


2 Here is the immediate nemesis of the chorismos, announced at 130b-—e, but an intolerably crude 
one, since it talks of the (physical) ‘separation’ of particulars from one another and of the 
(metaphysical) ‘Separation’ of Form from particulars in the same sentence (131b 1—2) as though the 
word had the same sense in the two cases. 


3 The analogy of the sail dots the i's of the transposition of a metaphysical statement into a 


physical one. 
. E.g. Robinson, pp. 59-60. 


1 Each of the two regresses exposes symmetrical contradictions in the Theory which may be stated 
as follows: 
(a) If the Form be F, then it cannot be F, but F’) (as we have seen at (B5a) in Sec. 1, above); 


(b) If the particular be F, then it cannot be F, but Fy. 


2 Parm., 133b. 


1 go Cornford, p. 98. But he naively infers that, because Self-Predication is ‘grossly fallacious’, 


Plato saw that it was. Had Plato seen this, he would have said so; and for this he would not have 
needed ‘a long and remote train of argument’ which Plato tells us (133b) would be required to defeat 
the objection; the Greek equivalent of Cornford's single sentence (‘It confuses the Form ... with 
perfect instances of the Form’) would have been enough. And had he done so, Plato would have seen 
what Cornford fails to see: that this demolition of the objection to the Theory would have demolished 
the Theory. 


2 He introduces this term only towards the end (134c-—d), but the whole argument would have 
gained precision had he done so from the start. The argument turns on the difference in degree 
between the exemplification of the Form in the Form and in the particulars: ‘exact’ Mastership, 
Knowledge, etc., refers to the former against the latter, to render the sense of ‘perfect’, ‘complete’. 


3 Cf Phdr, 247d-e. 


1 Other ways of reconstructing Plato's refutation of the Argument abound in the literature (e.g. 


Taylor, Plato's Parmenides, pp. 20 ff.; Goblot, pp. 447 ff.; Cornford, pp. 90 ff.; Cherniss, pp. 292 ff.), 
but I believe that none of them is free from one or more of the following errors: misunderstanding of 
the Argument; the view that Plato did not in fact assume Self-Predication; the misapprehension that 
an argument, somewhat similar in form to the Third Man Argument, employed elsewhere (see above, 
p. 240, n. 1 sub fin.) by Plato to establish the unity of each Form, somehow explodes the Third Man 
Argument. Ross (p. 87) has an admirably terse refutation of this last misapprehension: “To show that 
if there were two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third does nothing to disprove the contention 
that if there is one Idea of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must be a second.’ 


1 | believe it is a mistake to think (e.g. with Ross, pp. 87 ff.) that the Argument is fatal not to 
Plato's Theory, but to the language in which he expressed it. It should now be apparent that the butt 
of the Argument is no incidental expression whose excision from Plato's text would leave his Theory 
intact, but the literal, rock-bottom doctrine of his ontology: the Degrees-of-Reality Theory and the 
Separation Assumption. 


1 Max Black has given me generous help with this paper. Though he cannot be held responsible 
for any statement in it, his advice and criticism have saved me from many mistakes. 


XIll 


THE THIRD MAN AGAIN 
(1956) 


P. T. Geach 


I AM very much indebted to Professor Vlastos for helping me to interpret 
the Third Man Argument (TMA)—uindebted both to his recent article in The 
Philosophical Review (see above, Ch. XII), and to his elucidations in 
private correspondence. On two main points we are in complete agreement. 
First, the 7A is read by us both as ‘the record of honest perplexity’. Plato 
is not making a merely hypothetical use of an assumption ‘p’ in order to 
infer ‘not p’, which would be a straightforward reductio ad absurdum; he 
begins by asserting ‘p’, and then states an argument with ‘not p’ as its 
conclusion—and this argument, if valid, reveals a hidden inconsistency in 
the premisses, one never tracked down or formulated by Plato himself. 
Second, we both hold that one of Plato's tacit assumptions is Self-Prediction 
—that for him a term ‘F’ applies not only to ‘the many’ Fs but also to the 
Form that makes them F's. I shall allege some evidence for Self-Prediction 
later; if anything, I take it more seriously than Vlastos does. 

There are, however, some important disagreements between Vlastos and 
myself; and so I have thought it worth while to set out my own 
interpretation of the TMA. First: I cannot believe Vlastos has rightly located 
the inconsistency in the premisses of the 7MA. On his view, Plato reaches 
the conclusion of the TMA by using two tacit assumptions: Self-Predication 
(‘F-ness is itself an F*) and Nonidentity (‘no F is identical with F-ness’). 
Now these premisses are not merely inconsistent; they are formally 
contradictory, related as ‘p’ and ‘not p’ For ‘no F 1s (identical with) F-ness’ 


is equivalent to ‘F-ness is no F“, which is the direct contradiction of ‘F-ness 
is itself an F’ The conclusion of the 7MA would therefore ‘follow’, as 
Vlastos himself points out, only in the trivial way that absolutely anything 
‘follows’ when you use ‘p’ and ‘not p’ together as premisses. Such a 
thorough muddle is not lightly to be imputed to Plato; it will be more 
satisfactory if we can find a set of assumptions each of which Plato may 
well have made, and interpret the 7MA as bringing out a buried and 
unobvious inconsistency of the set. 

Second: in formulating Plato's arguments Vlastos continually uses 
abstract nouns like ‘largeness’ and ‘F-ness’ as designations of Forms. Now, 
if our aim is to bring out Plato's implicit assumptions about Forms, we had 
better not call Forms by names that embody a lot of implicit assumptions of 
our own. Terms like ‘F-ness’ have just this disadvantage. The way ‘F-ness’ 
is formed from ‘F” embodies a tacit assumption that something or other 
stands in a special relation (expressed by the suffix ‘—ness’) to the things 
that are F; and to use ‘F-ness’ (as Vlastos does) with the grammar of a 
singular term embodies a further tacit assumption that there are not several 
bearers of this relation to ‘the many’ F's. So far, indeed, no assumptions 
have been brought out that Plato would not have accepted, since he held 
that there is one and only one Form answering to a term ‘F” and standing in 
a peculiar relation to ‘the many’ F's. But the conclusion of the TMA calls in 
question this very view of his; and we can no more formulate that 
conclusion properly in terms of ‘F-ness’ than we could formulate 
polytheism by saying ‘Allah is many’, when the mere use of ‘Allah’ 
embodies monotheistic assumptions. 

I suspect, moreover, that because of the way philosophy has developed, 
the use of abstract nouns in English embodies further tacit assumptions, 
which are less easily brought out, and which would be quite alien to Plato's 
mind. For one thing, I think the Nonidentity Assumption comes natural to 
us; to call F-ness ‘F” strikes us in most cases as absurd; whereas Plato 
thought of the Form answering to the term ‘F” as though the term could be 
applied to that very Form. I cannot, as I said, follow Vlastos in thinking that 
Plato simultaneously held that the term ‘F” is inapplicable to the 
corresponding Form; I conclude that Plato's tacit assumptions about Forms 
were by no means the same as those which come natural to us when we use 
abstract nouns. 


The English use of abstract nouns, whatever assumption it does in fact 
induce us to make, certainly tends to conceal from us what assumptions we 
are making. Plato, of course, himself often used abstract nouns to designate 
Forms; but the whole question is whether his use of such nouns embodied 
the same tacit assumptions as ours does. It is easy for us to “know what we 
mean’ by abstract nouns, ascribe the same meaning to those used by Plato, 
and elucidate Plato's other ways of designating Forms (which often read 
oddly in literal translation, and are indeed odd even in Greek) as mere 
synonymous variants of abstract nouns thus interpreted. But if we take such 
‘knowledge of what we mean’ with us to the reading of the Parmenides, we 
shall be unable to make the critical examination of assumptions that such 
reading calls for. 

I propose to consider, then, not just Plato's use of abstract nouns, but also 
his other ways of designating Forms. Forms corresponding to names of 
natural kinds or artefacts are not designated by abstract nouns, but only by 
concrete nouns with the definite article; Plato speaks of (the) Man and the 
Bed, not of Manhood and Bedness. (My title accordingly mentions the 
Third Man, not Manhood-3.) Of course Plato would have had to make up 
such abstract nouns; but he was quite capable of inventing words (e.g. 
no6tn¢ for ‘quality’) when he thought they were needed. Surely his chosen 
way of speaking of these Forms suggests that for him a Form was nothing 
like what people have since called an ‘attribute’ or a ‘characteristic’. The 
bed in my bedroom is to the Bed, not as a thing to an attribute or 
characteristic, but rather as a pound weight or yard measure in a shop to the 
standard pound or yard. (I owe this insight to discussion with Wittgenstein.) 
This comparison brings in Self-Predication in a way, because we use the 
same word ‘yard’ or ‘pound’ both of the shopman's weight or measure and 
of the standard. The explicit Self-Predications ‘the standard yard is a yard 
long’, or ‘the standard pound weighs a pound’, would indeed not ordinarily 
be made; indeed, we should have some hesitation what to make of such 
statements. Are we to regard them as trivial tautologies? There is, on the 
contrary, some ground for regarding them as plain absurdities; the one thing 
that you cannot measure or weigh against a standard is—the standard itself. 
But our not using these explicit Self-Predications, and not knowing what to 
make of them, is all in favour of my comparison; for, as Vlastos 
emphasises, Plato does not make explicit Self-Predications about Forms, 
either. 


We get further light from Plato's language about Forms that answer to 
relative terms. At Parmenides, 133c 8—d 4 we read that ‘correlative Forms 
have their being in relation to one another, not in relation to their likenesses 
(or whatever you term them) that exist among ourselves, and are shared by 
us, and entitle us to the corresponding names; and these, which exist among 
us and bear the same name as the Forms, are relative to one another, not to 
the Forms.’ These rather puzzling general statements are then explained 
(ibid., d 7—-e 3) by using the relative terms ‘master’ and ‘servant’ as 
examples: ‘if one of us is a master or a servant, then he is not a servant of 
the master (avtob 6eondtou Sfnou, 6 ~ott 6eondtNc, Exeivov Sb00A6c éottv), Nor 1S a 
master master of the servant (adtob 5o0Aov, 6 Zot 600A0c), but it is a man who 
is master or servant of a man’ The Forms answering to the relative terms 
‘master’ and ‘servant’ thus bear the same names (cf. d 3) as a man who 1s a 
master or servant; but such a man, clearly, is not master of the servant, nor 
servant of the master, but master or servant of another man. 7he master, on 
the other hand, will be master of the servant, and the servant will be servant 
of the master. 

Plato indeed goes on (ibid., e 3-4) to designate this same pair of 
correlative Forms by abstract nouns; ‘mastership itself is mastership 
(literally: is what it 1s) of service itself, and service itself likewise is service 
of mastership itself’. This is very odd; surely, we protest, service is service 
of a master, not of mastership. The oddity arises, I should maintain, just 
because when we use abstract nouns in English we do not mean quite what 
Plato meant by his abstract nouns. It will be common ground, in discussion 
of this passage, that Plato used the abstract nouns rendered ‘mastership’ and 
‘service’, and the concrete expressions rendered ‘the master’ and ‘the 
servant’, as synonymous designations of the same correlative Forms. Well 
then; instead of trying to make out that ‘the master’ really means what we 
mean by the abstract noun ‘mastership’ (and similarly for ‘the servant’ and 
‘service’), let us try using the concrete expressions to gloss the abstract 
ones. We then get: ‘the master is what he is (1.e. is master) of the servant, 
and the servant likewise is servant of the master’. This gives us, as literal 
translation of the abstract nouns does not, something that has the look and 
ring of a significant and correct statement; we have in it a peculiar idiomatic 
use of the definite article—the same use, of course, that we get in ‘the lion 
(has sharp claws)’ and ‘the bed (is meant to lie upon)’. In both sorts of 
instance, Plato's Theory of Forms would give a very simple account of how 


the idiom stands to the realities: lions and beds are so called by virtue of 
their relation to the respective Forms, the Lion and the Bed; masters and 
servants, by virtue of their relation to the Master and the Servant. And the 
Master is to the Servant as a master is to a servant. (In this case, as often 
elsewhere, Plato uses the pronoun adté¢ with the force of this peculiar 
article.) 

It would be a crude mistake to regard Plato's Theory as just a ‘disease of 
language’ generated by what we may call the hypostatising use of the 
definite article; but the presence of this idiom in Greek certainly influenced 
Plato's way of thinking about Forms, and his Theory was such as to be aptly 
expressed by means of this idiom. Now in Greek Plato can, and frequently 
does, pass freely between use of a hypostatising definite article with a 
concrete term! and use of the abstract noun corresponding to the concrete 
term; but in English we do not use interchangeably a pair of expressions so 
related. It is the Lion, not lionhood, that can be said to have a mane and 
sharp claws (and in this sort of instance Plato does not use made-up abstract 
nouns like ‘lion-hood’). 

Another case in which our natural assumptions when we use abstract 
nouns diverge from Plato's is that of abstract nouns expressing plurality. For 
us, plurality is not plural; nor is equality or similarity plural, though it takes 
two things at least to be equal or similar. But we find Plato using 
indifferently, to refer to the same Form, ‘the many’ and ‘multitude’ (ta noAAd 
and mArféoc, Parm., 129b 6-7, d 5-8); and again, ‘the similars’ and 
‘similarity’ (adta ta Guota and duodtne ibid., a 1, a 4, b 1); ‘the equals’ and 
‘the equal’ and ‘equality’ (adta td toa and avdto to ioov and iodtnc, Phd., 74a 
11-12, c 1, c 4-5). This way of speaking can be explained if we take 
seriously the conception of the Form as a standard. The Imperial Standard 
Equality, or Imperial Standard Equals, would naturally consist of a pair of 
absolutely equal things. (Again I owe this comment to Wittgenstein.) 

This doctrine about Forms which involve plurality may well appear in 
hopeless conflict with Plato's saying that each Form is one (év &kaotov eivai). 
But the immediate appearance of contradiction is only an appearance, 
which can be easily dispelled. In the realm of Forms, there is only one 
paradigm of equality; but this has to consist of two equals, or there wouldn't 
be equality at all. So far there is no contradiction. Further difficulties can of 
course be raised, but only, I think, of a sort that affect the Self-Predicative 
doctrine of Forms generally. 


I have argued (like Vlastos) that for Plato the form answering to the term 
‘F” is a paradigm F, the F par excellence; and (in disagreement with him) 
that on that very account we do best not to use English abstract nouns as 
names of Forms. There is, however, an English idiom—the hypostatising 
definite article—well adapted to express a platonistic theory. Let us imagine 
an English philosopher, Broadman, with a simple-minded view as to the 
significance of this idiom. Broadman believes in the Lion; he holds that 
when we say ‘the lion has sharp claws and a long tawny mane’, this is a true 
predication about the Lion. Mortal lions are so called only because of their 
relation to the Lion, whose right to the name is pre-eminent and 
unqualified. The Lion has whatever properly belongs to lions; a particular 
lion may have its mane clipped and its claws pared, but the Lion still has a 
long mane and sharp claws. Broadman's view of the Lion is thus implicitly 
Self-Predicational—though he might well think it not quite correct to say 
explicitly ‘the Lion is a lion’. It would be vain to urge upon Broadman the 
absurdity of saying that lionhood has a long mane and sharp claws; he 
would just reply, ‘The word is yours, not mine; and from what you say it is 
clear that, whatever you mean by it, you don't mean what I mean by “the 
Lion’”.’ It would be equally vain to protest that the things we call ‘lions’ 
have no set of exclusive common properties; Broadman will reply, “I never 
said they had; what they have in common is that they all resemble the Lion, 
more or less, in various ways; that is what entitles them too to the name 
“lion", in so far as they are entitled to it’. 

Another philosopher, Izzard, offers a more serious criticism. 

‘I suppose, Broadman, your view is this: When you consider the 
existence of a lot of lions, you think you can discern in them one and the 
same type; and so you believe there is one single entity, the Lion. This 
would be your ground for holding that each species is one single thing?’ 

‘Quite so, Izzard; and I call such entities as the Lion, Forms.’ ‘Well, what 
about the Lion and the other lions? If you make a similar mental review of 
all of these, will there not come to light once more a single Lion? and will 
not this be what makes you take all of these to be lions?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

“Well then, another Lion will have been revealed, over and above “the” 
Lion and the many mortal lions; and if you consider this Lion along with 
“the” Lion and the many lions, there will be yet another Lion, by relation to 


which they are all lions; so you won't get just one Form for each species, 
but no end of Forms.’! 

Izzard's argument is strictly parallel to the 7MA of Parmenides, 132a 1-b 
2. Notice that the plurality to which Izzard argues is a plurality of lions 
lions that are Forms—not a plurality of properties called ‘lionhood’, 
‘lionhood-1’, ‘lionhood-2’, etc. Broadman's initial view is that for each 
species there is just one archetypal object which can suitably be called by 
the common name of the species; Izzard drives him into admitting that if 
there is one there must pari ratione be an indefinite number, and thus 
stultifying the original assertion. 

I shall now state in an abstract logical way what seem to me to be Plato's 
implicit assumptions in the TMA (and the presuppositions of the 
Broadman-—Izzard discussion). 


(1) There is a set consisting just of the many /’s that are not Forms. 

(2) If x is a Form by which y is made to be an F, then y is not a Form by 
which x is made to be an F. 

(3) If A is a set of several F's, and x is an F' not belonging to A, then there 
is a set of F's containing just the members of A together with x. (I shall call 
this set ‘A plus x.*) 

(4a) Some F is a Form by which all other F's are made to be Fs. 

(4b) Any set consisting of several F's are all of them made to be Fs by a 
Form that is itself an F. 


It needs no argument, I think, to show that Plato assumed (1) and (2). His 
assuming (1) comes out in his speaking of ‘the many large things’ (ta moAAd 
ueydAa), which can all be mentally reviewed. (1) need not indeed be true 
for all possible interpretations of ‘fF; it is enough, however, if there is some 
interpretation for which it is true. (2) again is continually implied by Plato's 
language about Forms, e.g. by his talk of ‘paradigm and copy’; the relation 
of an F to the Form that makes it to be an F is always taken to be 
asymmetrical. From (2) there immediately follows: 


(2a) x is not itself a Form by which x is made to be an F’ 


As for (3), we shall presently see how it is used to get from step to step of 
the TMA. 


If we hold that Plato's Theory tacitly involves Self-Predication (4a) will 
correctly state (part of) what Plato assumes at the start of the TMA. (4b) 
might seem at first sight to follow from (4a) or even to mean practically the 
same thing. On the contrary: if we add both of these assumptions to the set 
(1), (2), (3), we obtain an inconsistent set. The TMA brings out the 
inconsistency by using first (4a) and then (4b), as we shall see. 

We may bring out the difference between (4a) and (4b) by a parallel pair 
of statements: 


(1) There is a man from whom all other men are descended; 
(11) Any set of several men are all of them descended from some one 
man. 


We get (1), (11), from (4a), (4b), through replacing ‘F’ by ‘man’ and 
mention of the relation being made to be an F by the Form ... by mention of 
the relation descended from ...; the logical parallelism is exact. Here also, 
(11) may seem to follow from (1), or even to say much the same thing. If 
however we add the assumptions 


(111) Any man belongs to a set of several men; 
(iv) If x is a descendant of y, y is not a descendant of x; 


then we find that the set of assumptions (1), (11), (111), (iv), 1s inconsistent. 
For (iv) gives us at once: (iva) x is not a descendant of x. By (1), there is a 
man, Adam say, from whom all other men are descended. By (111), however, 
Adam belongs to a set of several men, B let us say. By (11) there will now be 
a man x from whom all members of B are descended; and by (iva) x cannot 
be a member of B, so x is other than Adam; and Adam, being a member of 
B, will be descended from x. But then by (iv) there will be a man, namely x, 
not descended from Adam; which is in contradiction to (1), since x cannot 
be Adam either. 

Let us similarly consider the consequences of the set (1-4b). From (2) 
and (4a) we infer (what indeed is asserted at the beginning of the 7MA, if 
we interpet to éya ‘the great’, Self-Predicationally): 


(5) There is just one F that is a Form by which all other F's are made 
to be Fs. 


Proof. By (4a) there is at any rate one such F’.. Suppose, if possible, that 
there are two, x and y. Then since each is other than the other, it follows 
from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the Form y, and y, by the Form x; but 
this, by (2), is impossible. So there is just one such Form. Q.e.d. 

On the other hand, from (1), (2), (2a), (3), (4b), we infer: 


(6a) There is an unending series of F's, each of which is a Form by 
which the F’s that are not Forms are made to be F's; (6b) there is no F 
that is a Form by which all other F's are made to be Fs. 


Proof. By (1) there is a set consisting just of the many F's that are not 
Forms. Call this set W 

By (4b) there is an F, x say, which is a Form making all the members of 
W to be Fs. Being a Form, x is not a member of W 

By (3), since x is an F' not in the set of F's W, there is the set of Fs: W plus 
x. 

By (4b) there is an F) y say, which is a Form making all members of the 
set W plus x to be Fs. Since y 1s a Form, y is not a member of W; and by 
(2a) y cannot be x, either. So y is not a member of the set of Fs: W plus x. 
And y makes all members of the set W to be Fs. 

By (3), then, there must be the set of F's: (W plus x) plus y. 

By (4b) there is an F, z say, which is a Form making all members of the 
set (W plus x) plus y to be Fs. Since z is a Form z is not a member of W; and 
by (2a) z cannot be x or y, either. So z is not a member of the set of F's: (W 
plus x) plus y. And z makes all members of the set W to be Fs. 

This pattern of argument can be repeated indefinitely; we get an 
unending series, x, y, Z,..., of each member of which we can say: It is an F 
that is a Form making all the members of W (viz. all the F's that are not 
Forms) to be Fs. This proves (6a). 

Moreover, suppose that there were an F that was a Form making a// other 
Fs to be Fs. Call this F ‘w*‘. A fortiori, w would make all F's that were not 
Forms (all members of W, that is) to be F's. So (as before) we show (1) that 
there is the set of F's: W plus w; (11) that some F outside this set is a Form by 
which all the members of the set are made to be Fs. So this F is a Form 
other than w, making w to be an F. So, by (2), w cannot make this F to be an 
F; contrary to our hypothesis. This proves (6b). Q.e.d. 


The above proofs of (5) and (6a) are what I should offer as my formal 
reconstruction of the TMA, or of Izzard's argument against Broadman. (5) 
and (6a) are not indeed straight contradictories, but a slight modification of 
the proof of (6a) yields (6b), the contradictory of (5). 

What escape from the contradiction offers itself? One way out would be 
to say that Plato did not really intend to assert (4b), but slipped into arguing 
as though (4b) were true because he did not distinguish it from (4a). This 
sort of confusion is very easy and very common, even when a pair of 
assumptions related like this are put into words—much more so, when they 
are merely implicit. 

This was my original solution; but correspondence with Professor 
Vlastos convinced me that it would not do. I am now sure that, although 
Plato did not formulate (4a) and (4b) as distinct assumptions, his thought 
would be misrepresented if we dropped either of them from an explicit 
statement of his premisses. 

Suppose we assume (1), (2), (4a), and (4b). (5) will then follow as before; 
and from (5) we can get: 


(7) the (one and only) F that is a Form making all other F's to be F's 
is not a member of any set of F's along with any other F. 


Proof. By (5), we may assume the existence of one and only one Form 
(call it ‘w’) that is a Form making all other F's to be Fs. Suppose, if 
possible, that w belongs to some set B consisting of several F's. Then by 
(4b) there is a Form, y say, that is itself an F and makes all the members of 
B to be Fs. So w is made to be an F by the Form y; and y cannot be w, by 
(2a), nor, by (2), can y be made to be F' by the Form w. But this contradicts 
our original assumption about w. So there can be no such set of Fs, B, to 
which w belongs together with other F's. Q.e.d. 

This conclusion would of course commit us to dropping assumption (3); 
and it would break the back of the TMA. If the unique F that is a Form 
making all the other F's to be F's is incapable of being joined in a set of F's 
with other F's, then the very first step of the regress, whereby the Lion (say) 
is grouped with ‘the many’ lions, becomes illegitimate. (7) might count as a 
precise formulation of what Plato meant by Forms’ being ‘separate’; it was, 
indeed, in order to do justice to this element in his thought that I decided 
against regarding his implicit use of (4b) as an accidental mistake in logic. 


The idea that ‘the’ F cannot be grouped along with ‘the many’ F's in one 
and the same class of F's 1s, I believe, quite important for the elucidation of 
certain later developments. As Professor Vlastos has noticed, the scholastic 
teaching de divinis nominibus 1s intimately related to the Theory of Forms 
—there is indeed a complete chain of historical derivation by way of 
pseudo-Dionysius. God is archetypally Wise and Just; and in the real order 
(though not in the order of our learning to use the words) men can claim to 
be called ‘wise’ and ‘just’ only by participation in the divine attributes. 
When ‘just’ and ‘wise’ are said of God, the predication is only ‘analogous’ 
to calling a man just or wise; and yet, it is insisted, God really and truly is 
what we mean by ‘wise’ and ‘just’. There are many difficulties about this 
doctrine of analogy—some of them parallel to Plato's difficulties as 
discussed in Vlastos’ article. Now the theologians who have held this 
doctrine would certainly accept the following statement, both as being true 
and as being a consequence of the doctrine: ‘God is wise and just, but no 
wise or just person other than God can be joined with God as a member of a 
set of wise or just persons.” When God instead of the Forms is taken to be 
the exemplar of the perfections found ‘among us’, then there will be new 
problems de divinis nominibus parallel to the old problems as to what can 
be predicated of the Forms; so it is natural that a theological statement 
parallel to statement (7) about the Forms should be a partial explication of 
the doctrine which was meant to resolve these new problems. 

‘But is there, in either case, anything at all explained by your 
“explication”? If the Form (or God) genuinely is F, then it is a merely 
arbitrary, ad hoc, solution to deny the possibility of joining “the many” F's 
with the Form (or God) in the same group of F's. If on the other hand the 
Form (or God) is said to be only analogously F, then really you ought to use 
a new predicate “F’,““ instead of “F**. But Vlastos’ arguments ought to have 


sufficiently established what a mire you get into if you do introduce new 
predicates like this.’ 

I think I can show, in the first place, that it is not just arbitrary and ad hoc 
to say that ‘F’ is predicable only analogously of the exemplar F' on the one 
hand and ‘the many’ F's on the other. Let us go back to our illustration of 
the standard pound and ‘the many’ pounds. The standard pound must weigh 
a pound; one might say, it weighs a pound no matter what it weighs. But 
this is assuredly not true of ‘the many’ pounds; of none of them could one 
say: it weighs a pound, no matter what it weighs. Just because there is a 


sense in which the standard pound must be a pound, there is a sense in 
which it cannot be a pound—not as other weights can be. As I said before, 
they can be weighed against it, but it cannot be weighed against itself. In 
this familiar example of a standard and the things measured by the standard, 
there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that ‘pound’ is said of the standard 
pound and ‘the many’ pounds only analogously, and surely no temptation to 
replace the analogical use of ‘pound’ by use of a new term ‘pound, ‘. 


Secondly, if it is objected that ‘F’ is not genuinely predicable of an 
exemplar F' which cannot be joined in one group of F’s with ‘the many’ F's, 
then it is being uncritically assumed that (at any rate if there are several F's) 
the suppositions ‘x is an F” and *% belongs to a set of F's together with other 
Fs’ are deductively of the same force. A little knowledge of set theory, and 
of the solutions offered for paradoxes like Russell's,! is enough to show that 
we are not compelled to assume this. It is admittedly unclear, failing a 
definite set theory, what consequences will follow from a statement of the 
form ‘x is an F; but x does not belong to any set of F's together with other 
Fs, although there are other F's’. But it is not necessary to treat such a 
statement as either self-contradictory or equivocating over the use of ‘F’. 
This sort of statement, which I offered as a partial explication of the 
doctrine of analogy, has far more clear-cut logical features than much that 
has been written about the doctrine; it is something with which a modern 
logician can at least make a start. 


11 am here treating adjectives, not only substantives, as concrete terms. Cf. Mill's Logic, Book I, 
c. li, § 4. 
lor Wittgenstein's Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, V, § 29 (pp. 182-3). 


1 131d 1.Tam assuming that for Plato this phrase is equivalent to ‘the other large things’, TAAAG 


TA WEVaAG, at 132a 6. 


lin fact, Frege's suggested way out of Russell's Paradox presents an interesting parallel to my way 
out of the TMA Let ‘F’ be taken to mean ‘class that is not a member of itself’. Frege suggested that 
there is indeed a biggest class of F's, K say; but that there is one unique F, namely K itself, which is 
not a member of K—just because K is an F, i.e. a class not a member of itself. So here there would 
be an F that could not be contained in a class of Fs along with ‘the many’ Fs; and consequently no 
class would contain all and only the Fs. (The parallel is spoiled by the fact that Frege's ‘solution’ 
only breeds a new contradiction in other cases; cf. W. V. O. Quine's article ‘On Frege's Way Out’, 
Mind, April 1955.) 


XIV 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD MAN: A REPLY 
TO MR. GEACH 
(1956) 


Gregory Vlastos 


I FEEL extremely fortunate to have the benefit of comments as acute as 
those with which Mr. Geach now follows up those previously given me by 
Professor Sellars (Philosophical Review, LXIV [1955], 405 ff.). I have 
learned much from both. I should like to return the compliment to Mr. 
Geach, telling him, in Section I, what I believe is wrong with his analysis of 
the TMA and, in Section H, what I think both sound and penetrating in his 
insight into the Platonic Theory! 


I 


For the imaginative originality and technical ingenuity of the formal 
argument which Geach presents in the second part of his paper I have great 
admiration. But it does not satisfy me as a reproduction, or a restoration, of 
the TMA—the one which, for better or for worse, Plato wrote down in the 
Parmenides. To be sure, some deviation from the text is inevitable since, as 
we agree, something must be inserted between the first and second steps of 
the argument recited by Plato's Parmenides (132a 1-4 and 6-11, 
respectively) to justify the transition. But I wish we could also agree that 
this expansion of the argument must be kept down to the bare minimum 
required to span the logical gap; and that the materials should be taken, if at 


all possible, from the quarry which we know Plato used in other contexts, 
so that the result will have the best chance of matching what Plato himself 
would have done, had he been able to do the job. When I look at my own 
efforts through the eyes of the man with the most sensitive conscience in 
such matters—the philologist—I feel none too confident of my success in 
preserving the simplicity of the original. But at least I tried to keep intact 
those chunks of the 7MA which are in Plato's text and can be transferred to 
one's own reconstruction with almost no alteration, save that of generalising 
the statements by utilising symbols wherever possible. Geach seems to have 
felt no obligation to do the same. There is nothing in his account to answer 
exactly to the first step in the text. The nearest thing to this is his (5). But 
this states quite explicitly the assumption of Self-Predication, which is not 
even implied in the first step of the text. And the reason given in the text 
why there must be a single Form is not good enough for Geach; so instead 
of reproducing Plato's reason for it (132a 2-3), he postulates a couple of 
tacit premisses (2 and 4a) and deduces it from them. In the case of the 
second step, Plato explicitly presents its conclusion (the crucial statement 
that ‘another Form of Largeness will appear’) as an inference from an 
explicit statement in the second step which, in turn, harks back to the first: 

‘If you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and other large things ..., 
a single Largeness will appear once again, in virtue of which all these 
appear large.’ 

I italicise ‘similarly’ because this is what links the second step 
inferentially with the first. In Geach the second step is swallowed up in the 
proof of (6a). This is not so objectionable in itself, since (6a) is how Geach 
writes the conclusion which Plato draws from the second and subsequent 
steps; so there is some warrant for ingesting the second step in this manner. 
What is unfortunate is that the explicit inferences which Plato makes in 
arriving at the second step are now lost. The result is that instead of 
bringing in tacit premisses to supplement Plato's own explicit premisses, 
Geach constructs an argument whose only premisses are supposed to have 
been tacit in Plato's argument. But to say that everything is inferred from 
unstated premisses is as good as saying that nothing 1s explicitly inferred. A 
strange argument this would be. 

My second and more important objection is directed not so much to the 
general form of Geach's analysis as to a matter of substance, a notion which 
turns up all over his formalisation, most conspicuously at (3) and then later 


at (7). It makes its first and most innocent appearance at (1), ‘There is a set 
consisting just of the many F's that are not Forms.’ Geach says this ‘comes 
out in his (Plato's) speaking of ‘the many large things’ (t& moAAd yeyaAa).’ He 
takes this from an earlier portion of the text (tv moAAwv yEydAwv, 131d 1). 
What I find in the present text (that of the 7A) are not the quoted words 
but ‘several large things’ (moAA’ &tta peydAa) or, more exactly ‘several things 
(which) seem large to you’ (132a 2). But this may be of no importance. 
What is important is the question whether the reference to (1) ‘several large 
things’ in the text would warrant the statement that Plato assumed (11) that 
there is a set consisting of several large things. I should have thought so. 
But this is not the point, for this is Geach's axiom-set, and it is what he 
thinks its statements mean that counts. Now he evidently thinks there is a 
vast difference between (1) and (11). He must, else he would not hold that 
one can ‘break the back’ of the 7MA by dropping (3) to pick up (7). For (3) 
affirms, while (7) denies, that if a Form, w, is an F, and a lot of particulars 
are F's, there is a set consisting of w and the particulars. Suppose, for 
example, there were just two F particulars, a and b, and an F Form, w. We 
would then have three F' things. Thinking of them we might remark, (1) 
‘There are three F's,’ and then again (11), ‘There is a set of three Fs,’ 
believing, in our innocence, that (1) would be quite enough to justify (11), 
unless there were some very special reason to the contrary. But Geach 
would then tell us we have made a blunder. There is all the difference in the 
world between (1) and (11), he would say: (1) could be true, while (11) is false; 
knowing that (1) is true we wouldn't have the least warrant for holding that 
(11) is also true, unless we are told so, as we are at (3). If we weren't told so, 
then, according to Geach, the contradiction would not materialise.t So the 
difference between (i) and (11) makes all the difference between logical 
solvency and logical bankruptcy for Plato. But if there is all that difference 
between them, how could we possibly take (1) in the text as evidence for 
Plato's assumption of (11)? And if we can't, what other evidence is there to 
bear out the claim that Plato did assume (1)?—None. And what evidence in 
the text that Plato assumed (3)?—None. 

I have so far asked only for evidence in the text of the TMA itself to 
warrant Geach's claim that the questionable assumption he imputes to Plato 
in this argument is Plato's.4 But let us now broaden the scope of the inquiry. 
What is there in Plato's work—all of it, not just this text—to correspond to 
the notion of the great difference between (i) and (11) above which leaves 


one free to affirm or deny at pleasure that an F Form and F particulars may 
be joined in a set?—I should be inclined to say, Nothing. Plato never says 
that this or anything like it is true. Indeed, I don't know how he would have 
said it, for the corresponding terms are not in his logical vocabulary. But I 
don't want to be wooden in a matter as difficult and elusive as this. Even if 
Plato never talks about sets, does he say anything which we could interpret 
along the lines proposed by Geach? Geach says two things which raise, then 
dash, my hopes of encountering something of this sort: 

(A) He says that (7) might count as a precise formulation of what Plato 
meant by Forms being ‘separate’. Now what Plato means by the latter 
expression, though not easy to determine, does admit of investigation. The 
answer I have so far reached was sketched in my original article (see above, 
p. 246 ff.). To say that a Form ‘exists separately’ from its homonymous 
instances is to make several statements about it (I listed four), only one of 
which need be considered here:2 that the Form, x, ‘is itself the perfect 
instance of the property or relation which the word for x connotes’; e.g. that 
Justice is just and pre-eminently so. But how could this be ‘precisely 
formulated’ (I should be satisfied with much less) in the statement that 
Justice cannot be grouped with just men, or be joined with them in a single 
set? If we want to prevent this illicit union what we surely have to do is to 
distinguish the respective logical types of Justice and just persons—acts— 
institutions; and if we do this, what temptation could we possibly feel to 
join such disparate terms in sets or groups ? Geach's (7) would then be at 
best an innocuous formality; its only use would be against the logical 
prankster, for no one else would dream of doing what it solemnly forbids. 
But instead of doing this, Plato's Separation Theory does the opposite. In 
saying that Justice is pre-eminently just it requires us to do the very thing 
Geach's (7) is devised to prohibit: to think of Justice as the outstanding 
member of the class of just individuals. 

(B) In the next paragraph Geach says, in effect, that Plato's theory is best 
understood as saying that a Form is ‘only analogously’ F, and that this 
would make (7) a reasonable assumption. But this contention leads to a 
dilemma, of which Geach is aware; he puts a tolerably good statement of it 
in the mouth of an objector in the antepenultimate paragraph of his paper. It 
could be made a little more strongly: The difference between ‘... is F’ and 
‘... 1S only analogously F’ is such as to either (a) permit or (6) forbid 
statements to the effect that this Form and that particular are both F. (a) If it 


permits them, we have still to find the reason for the mysterious 
unjoinability of the F Form and the F particular, and for evidence that Plato 
believed any such thing. (5) If it forbids them, then the mystery is solved 
indeed, but at the price of calling for drastic changes in our axiom-set. 
Every reference (open or tacit) to the fact that the (any) Form is F must now 
be amended to read that the Form is ‘only analogously F* or ‘F by analogy’. 
And this will gum up hopelessly the deductive machinery of the axiom sett 

At this juncture Geach refers to the extremely interesting analogy of the 
Standard Pound. But the point of the analogy can hardly be that this and the 
Platonic Form are ‘only analogously’ F: To say that the Standard Pound is 
‘analogously a pound’ is scarcely permissible in the prose of philosophical 
discussion except as a preliminary to analysis, and the sort of analysis 
which would reveal some sense in which ‘... is a pound’ (without the 
‘analogously’) can be said of the Standard Pound. That the ordinary sense 
will not serve this purpose is obvious. If ‘x is a pound’ is to be a statement 
of weight established by means of the operation of weighing x against the 
Standard Pound, then clearly it would be senseless to say this of the 
Standard Pound, for it would presuppose the necessarily false statement, 
‘the Standard Pound has been (or, can be) weighed against itself’. The 
illusion that it has sense would lead one to re-enact the plot of the TMA, 
conjuring up Standard Pound, against which to weigh the Standard Pound, 


and so forth. So unless we can find something else to justify saying, ‘the 
Standard Pound is analogously a pound,’ we would do well to drop it in the 
interests of clear thinking; since in the ordinary sense of *... is a pound’ the 
Standard Pound is not like other objects; and the clean-cut way to say so 
would be to say that it is not a pound—where ‘is not’ means, of course, not 
that it would be materially false to say that it is, but logically senseless,+ 
like saying ‘the number, Three, is a pound,’ or ‘cheerfulness 1s a pound’. 
Nevertheless I would strongly sympathise with those who feel that this 
cannot be one's last word on the subject, and that to say ‘the Standard 
Pound is a pound’ is not exactly like—not half as shocking and inexcusable 
as—saying ‘the number, Three, is a pound’. The thing to do then is to find 
the respect in which the Standard Pound is like a pound of coffee, while the 
number, Three, is not. Obviously this is weight, a property which the 
Standard Pound does share with every material object. It would have this 
property even if no one had thought of conferring on it the dignity of its 
legal office; and the relative magnitude of its weight to that of other objects 


would be exactly the same! and could be determined perfectly without 
reference to its conventional status. Thus one could know that this platinum 
cylinder weighs the same as this bag of coffee without ever having heard of 
pound units or, for that matter, of any conventional unit of measurement. 
However, though we could determine this fact, we could not express it in 
terms of ‘... is a pound’ without going back to the Standard Pound as the 
unit of measurement after all. The best I can do under the circumstances is 
to accept this necessity and offer the following sense for ‘... is a pound’, to 
fit our Standard Pound: ‘... has the same weight as that of objects which 
have been (or, can be) found to weigh the same as the Standard Pound’. 
Since the latter are a pound in the ordinary sense (call this ‘pound-a‘), the 
Standard Pound could be said to be a pound in the derivative sense (call it 
‘pound-b‘) of having the same weight as theirs. Is this a good sense for “... 
is a pound’? I feel no missionary zeal to propagate its use. It just happens to 
be the best I can do to give substance to the persistent feeling one has that 
there is some sense in which the Standard Pound is a pound after all. But 
the point of my argument does not depend on the acceptance of this sense, 
or of any other. What I am arguing for can be put in the form of a second 
dilemma: Whether or not there is a sense in which it is a pound, the 
Standard Pound will not provide a parallel for something which is an F but 
may not be joined with other F' things. For if there be no such sense, the 
Standard Pound will not be F, and the problem will not arise. And neither 
does it arise if there be such a sense. For there would then be two sets: one 
into which the Standard Pound does not go because it is not a pound in the 
same sense as other objects (the set of pound-a things on the above 
analysis); another into which it does go, because it is a pound in that sense 
(the set of the pound-b things, above). 


II 


The foregoing might give the impression that I have nothing but fault to 
find with Geach's paper. Let me do something to correct this impression, for 
even in the matter in which I have criticised him most vigorously the area 
of agreement is far wider than might appear. That the Form and its 
homonymous particulars are treated in the TMA as forming a single class, 
seems to me a true and penetrating way of getting at the source of the 
contradiction; and I quite agree that if this assumption were dropped the 


contradiction would not arise. All I am arguing for is a procedure for 
implementing this analysis: Find a sense for F—call it F-a by analogy with 
pound-a above—in which the Form is not F, and present Plato with this 
sense, telling him that if he will only remember to deny systematically that 
the Form is F-a, he will not be putting Form and particulars into an ill- 
formed set, and will have nothing to fear from the TMA. The next step (for 
we can't stop here, if we are going to allow Plato to keep assuming that the 
Form is F nonetheless) is to find him another sense— F-b—in which Form 
and particulars are F, and go into the same set without causing trouble 
This is what has to be done. And if we say that the Form is ‘analogously F’ 
to announce our intention of doing this, I would have no objection to the 
‘analogously’. Who would object to a promissory note? 

But Geach's paper has something far more important to say, and though 
this was involved in the preceding discussion, it deserves to be noticed on 
its own account. It is that the Platonic Form is essentially a ‘standard’ and 
therefore ‘nothing like what people have since called an “attribute” or 
“characteristic’*. The truth of the matter, in my opinion, is that (within 
certain limits) Plato wants his Forms to be both attributes and standard 
objects and that their logical distress is mainly the outcome of their having 
to complete this impossible assignment. But in highlighting one side of this 
picture Geach performs an extremely useful service. He succeeds at the 
very point at which free and easy guesses as to what Plato ‘must have 
meant’ fail: in producing good exegesis, illuminating in a new and exciting 
way some portions of Plato's text. 

His account of Plato's use of the expression ‘the equals themselves’ (avta 
ta toa, Phd., 74c) in contrast to sensible instances of equality, is the most 
ingenious and plausible explanation of this puzzling expression that has yet 
been offered. The only other that does justice to the plural is the one whose 
latest sponsor is Ross: ‘an allusion to mathematical entities which are 
neither Ideas nor sensible things’. But that the expression does refer to the 
Form, Equality, is proved by the sequel in the text: From the premiss that 
‘the equals themselves’ never even appear unequal, while sensible equals 
sometimes do, Plato infers that ‘these equals [tata ta ica, the sensible ones] 
and the equal itself are not the same’. Here ‘the equal itself’ must refer to 
exactly the same thing as does ‘the equals themselves’ in the premiss, else 
the premiss would not justify the conclusion! And since ‘the equal itself 
obviously refers to the Form, ‘the equals themselves’ must do so too. Some 


other interpretation must then be found, for the plural in ‘the equals 
themselves’ is not only inconsistent with Plato's linguistic usage (the 
normal expression for a Form is in the singular) but seems to contradict the 
doctrine of the unity of the Form. Geach's interpretation fills this gap better 
than any yet offered: it accounts for the plural without imputing to Plato a 
breach of his own doctrine, for it suggests that if Plato thought of Equality 
as a ‘standard’, he would have to think of this one Form as consisting of at 
least two equal things. I should like to accept Geach's interpretation, but 
with two reservations: 

(1) I would not wish to say that Plato ever made this thought explicit, 1.e. 
that he ever said any such thing as ‘Equality consists of two things’. For had 
he done so, he would then have had ample reason to ask himself whether, 
by the same token, the Form, Three, consists of three things, the Form, 
Half, of half a thing (half of what?), the Form ‘greater than’ (Phd., 75c 9) of 
a greater thing (greater than what?), and so on. I cannot pursue this line of 
thought here. But it is clear that it calls for serious qualification of the thesis 
that Plato thought of the Forms as ‘standards’ in Geach's sense. He did, and 
he didn't—as one can, and does, in the twilight zone of consciousness 
where one's ideas do not reach clear-cut, hard-edged shape and are not 
controlled, or are imperfectly controlled, by reflection about them. 

(11) There is another explanation of ‘the equals themselves’ here, not 
inconsistent with Geach's, but complementary to it and logically 
independent of it. Greek usage does permit the use of the plural form of the 
(neuter) adjective with the article to signify the corresponding abstract—1.e. 
as roughly equivalent to (a) the abstract noun and (b) the same adjectival 
form in the singular: thus ta 6ikaia (‘the just’, in the plural form) can be 
used to express the same thing as 6ikatoovvn (‘justice’) or tO 6ikatov (‘the 
just’, in the singular). Socrates in the Gorgias (454e-455a) shifts from repi 
TW 6ikatwy TE Kai a6ikwv (‘about the just and the unjust,’ in the plural)! to repi 
TO 6(kaldv te Kai &6ikov (‘about the just and the unjust’, in the singular) and 
back again, obviously using them as interchangeable expressions. ‘The 
equals’ then as an alternate for ‘the equal’ would be good idiomatic usage, 
and this would be one reason why Plato could slip into it.2 

I would say the same thing about Geach's parallel interpretation of the 
plural ‘the similars themselves’ (avté& td 6uola) and ‘the many’ (td moAAd) as 
variants for ‘similarity’ and ‘multiplicity’ respectively. And Geach's 
exegesis of ‘mastership itself of service itself’? at Parmenides, 133e-4 


deserves credit not only for offering a solution (a completely adequate one, 
to my mind), but also for being the first to notice that there is a problem to 
be solved, i.e. that (and why) there is something logically odd about the 
expression (quite apart from the implied doctrine) ‘mastership itself of 
service itself’, instead of ‘mastership itself of a servant (or “servants”’).’ 

Geach's thesis leads him to make another original observation of great 
merit: that the common noun (‘Man,’ ‘Fire’) brings out the assumptions of 
the Platonic Theory (it would be more exact to say: some of them) much 
better than does the abstract noun (‘Humanity’, ‘Justice’). His remarks 
about the ‘the Lion’ are a suggestive gloss on Plato's talk about the Form, 
‘Animal’ (or ‘Living Creature’) all through the opening part of the Timaeus, 
as well as on ‘Bed’ in the Republic and ‘Shuttle’ in the Cratylus. On the 
other hand, if Geach is looking for the ‘idiom in Greek ... (which) 
influenced Plato's way of thinking about Forms’ (and he is), he should have 
thought of something else whose influence on the Platonic Theory must 
have been far greater, sc. the use of the adjective with the article to 
designate Forms (‘the Just’, ‘the Beautiful’). We meet this idiom in extreme 
profusion in Plato's formative (Socratic) period to designate the ‘X* of the 
‘What is X?’ question. It is hardly less frequent in the ‘middle’ period when 
the Socratic definiendum has been elevated into a Form. In both periods 
Plato's attention is fixed mainly on moral terms (with mathematical ones 
moving up as close seconds in the middle period); and these, of course, 
could not be expressed by common nouns. Hence this idiom is not likely to 
have influenced appreciably Plato's thinking as he hammered out the 
Theory and put it to use most confidently and systematically. Forms whose 
linguistic vehicle is the common noun occur rather infrequently, and 
seldom move into the focus of Plato's thought in the ‘middle’ period.2A fair 
commentary on their marginal status in his thought is that at the end of this 
period, in the Parmenides (129b-d), Socrates affirms unhesitatingly the 
existence of Forms like Similarity, Justice, Beauty, Goodness, but says he is 
‘puzzled’ as to whether there also exist Forms of Man, Fire, or Water. These 
are the least securely grounded, for they are shaken by the first tremor of 
doubt that leaves the others undisturbed. Geach might then have asked 
himself whether the use of the adjectival form of expression (‘the 
beautiful’, etc.) does not exhibit the same assumptions which he thinks are 
conveyed by the use of the common noun. The answer, of course, 1s, ‘Yes’, 
and for two main reasons: 


(1) A grammatical form like ‘the beautiful’ expresses the notion of beauty 
by way of referring to a standard member of the class. 

(11) The ‘hypostatising definite article’, as Geach calls it, is even more in 
evidence: though the article is not always used even in the adjectival form, 


it is certainly far more frequently used in this than in the case of the 


common noun.2 


1 But see the Additional Note (1965) on p. 291. 


1} say this, judging him by what he does rather than by what he says, for he hasn't quite got the 
two together. At one point he says he would ‘still maintain ... that failure to formulate and 
distinguish (4a) and (4b) was what made Plato unable to locate the source of the contradiction.’ Thus 
must be a slip, or a hang-over from his former view. For he now uses both (4a) and (4b) in his 
deduction of the proposition (7) which clears Plato of the contradiction. Thus, on his own showing, 
Plato could have formulated and distinguished (4a) and (4b), and asserted them to boot, and still kept 
clear of the contradiction, so long as he refrained from asserting (3). Geach then must hold that (3) is 
‘the source of the contradiction’. 


1 He prefaces his axiom-set by saying, ‘I shall now state in an abstract way what seem to be Plato's 
implicit assumptions in the TMA’, and makes an effort to connect his (1) and (2) with the text of the 
TMA; but the effort seems to give out after this point. 


2 Because this all by itself is sufficient to show that ‘separation’ does the exact opposite of what 
Geach seems to think it does. I suspect he is misled by the word, which admittedly is confusing. But 
it may be worth recalling that Plato scarcely uses it himself; neither the substantive nor the 
corresponding adjective occur in his text, but only the adverbial ‘separately’, and this rarely (Parm., 
129d, 130b-—d). 


1 Just look, for example, at Geach's first theorem, (5), which must now read, ‘There is just one 
analogously F thing that is a Form by which all F's are made to be F's.” How much of the proof of (5) 
can now be salvaged? It began, “By (4a) there is at any rate one such F.’ But (4a) must now become, 
‘Something which is only analogously F’ is a Form by which all F's are made to be Fs.’ Can we then 
continue with the proof, ‘Suppose, if possible, that there are two, x and y, and each is other than the 
other. Then since each is other than the other, it follows from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the 
Form y, and y, by the Form x...’ ?—We cannot. For what we now have to show is that there cannot 
be two different things, x and y, which are both ‘analogously F’; and (4a) as now revised is of no 
help for this purpose: it permits no inference and here x 1s made to be analogously F by y, and y by x. 


1 This I take to be Wittgenstein's view, when he remarks that of the standard metre in Paris “One 
can say neither that it is one metre long, nor that it is not one metre long’ (Philosophical 
Investigations, § 50). 


1} feel uneasy with the statement that the Standard Pound ‘weighs a pound, no matter what it 
weighs’, because it might convey the suggestion (doubtless not intended by Geach) that something 
could be the Standard Pound without having a fixed weight in two quite definite ways: (a) the 
substance of which it is made maintaining a physically constant relation to the weight of other 
objects; (b) the object made from that substance and officially named ‘the Standard Pound’ suffering 
no change of its weight (e.g. by having bits of it chipped off by burglar-tourists). Both (a) and (b) are 
presuppositions of its being the Standard Pound. 


1y may anticipate the following objection: ‘That the Standard Pound is a pound-b is a necessary 
statement, while that anything else is a pound-b is contingent. It follows that the Standard Pound is 


not a pound-b in the same sense as other objects’.—Suppose this did follow; we would then be right 
where we started from, with no sense of ‘... is a pound’ common to the Standard Pound and other 
objects, and the statement that the Standard Pound is ‘analogously’ a pound still unaccounted for. But 
does it follow? Surely a predicate can have the same sense in a necessary and a contingent statement: 
‘two’ in ‘a square has two diagonals’ and ‘Zebedee has two sons’. If identity of meaning in our 
predicates did not persist through change of modality in statements in which they are used, how 
could we draw inferences from modally mixed premises as, e.g. ‘All 4 is B’ (Necessary), ‘This is A’ 
(Contingent), Hence, ‘This is B’ (Contingent)? Naturally, if one is bent on getting two different 
senses for pound-b here, one can concoct two different predicates, ‘necessarily pound-b‘ and 
‘contingently pound-b’. But so long as one keeps to ‘pound-b‘ without working the modal qualifier 
into the predicate, I can see no objection to saying that there is a sense, ‘pound-b‘, which is the same 
for the present purpose. 


1 But before even starting to look for such a sense (and, more generally, to justify Self-Predication 
along these lines) we would have to assume that the Platonic Form matches in its own way the 
crucial feature of the Standard Pound, i.e. the fact that the latter must be a physical object and have 
weight as a condition of serving as a standard of weight. Thus, to get a just-b sense, corresponding to 
pound-b above, we would have to assume that Justice names a moral individual and/or a moral 
institution. I fail to see how we can do this without going further in the direction of particularising the 
Form than Plato ever did. This way of getting Plato out of the frying-pan of the TMA might get him 
into something worse. 


2 Plato 's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), p. 25, and cf. p. 22; but cf. also p. 60, where it becomes 
uncertain whether Ross means to say this after all: cf. Ackrill's comments, Mind, LXII (1953), 553. 
Burnet's commentary gives us the cheering remark that ‘there is no difficulty about the plural’ and 
proceeds to gloss Plato with Euclid; presumably Burnet means that ‘the equals themselves’ are 
mathematical equals. This is also the view of the latest commentator, R. S. Bluck, in Plato's Phaedo 
(London, 1955), p. 67, n. 3; he doesn't think these would be intermediate between Forms and 
particulars, but neither does he see that the plural ‘equals’ does refer to the Form, Equality. The most 
attractive statement of the interpretation of “equals themselves’ as referring to mathematical equals is 
in Cornford (Plato's Parmenides [London, 1939], p. 71): ‘Here “equals” means quantities of which 
nothing is asserted except that they are simply “equal”.’ 


1 There is no suggestion that the argument is elliptical. Socrates is being very explicit throughout 
this passage. 


1 Tam not forgetting that he gets the cue from Gorgias’ earlier reference to ‘those things which are 
just and (those which are) unjust’, 454b. The fact remains that Socrates uses ‘the just and the unjust’ 
in the plural to mean the same thing as the same expression in the singular, i.e. justice and injustice. 


2 It may be asked whether this explanation does not make Geach's redundant. It would, if this 
passage were the only evidence Geach could offer for his thesis that Plato thinks of the Forms as 
‘standard’. But since he has, or could find, quite a lot of other evidence for it, one may very well hold 
that the explanation in (ii) reinforces Geach's: the fact that Plato could speak of a singular abstract in 
the plural would make it all the easier for him to think of Equality as a pair of two things. See the 
Additional Note, p. 291. 


1 Thus of all the different instances of Forms mentioned in the Phaedo (seventeen on my count) 
only three are designated by common nouns: Snow, Fire, Soul. 


2 On just three occasions of any consequence: the discussions of the Form of the Shuttle, Crat., 
389; of Bed and Table, Rep., 596-7; of Fire, Snow, Soul in the Phaedo (103c ff.). I stretch a point to 
include the ones from the Phaedo. No Forms of this kind are mentioned when the Theory is first 
announced at 65d and reaffirmed with a great roll of drums at 75c—d and 76d. It is only in the last of 
the arguments for the Immortality of the Soul that Snow, Fire, Soul come in, and even so they are not 


tagged ‘Forms’. D. J. Allan even goes so far as to say that ‘On the whole’ they are not ‘treated as 
forms’ ( Phil. Quart., II [1952], 370); but I take it as certain that Plato assumes that they are (cf. the 
introduction to this argument, 102b 1-2). As for the Republic, the epistemological and metaphysical 
heart of the dialogue (Bk. V, 475 e ff. to end of Bk. VII) does not include the mention of a single 
Form designated by a common noun. It is only the appendix at Book X that brings in Bed and Table, 
and this not so much to illustrate the Theory of Forms as to offer a handle for disparaging the artist at 
the expense of the artisan. 


lee T.B.L. Webster, ‘Languages and Thought in Early Greece’, Mem. and Proc. of Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, XCIV (1952-53), no. 3, p. 8: ‘In its full development . . . the 
definite article with the neuter participle or adjective signifies (a) a particular member of a class, (b) 
any member of a class (and therefore all members), (c) a standard member of a class (and therefore 
very nearly the quality by virtue of which it is a member of the class).’ Webster is not thinking of 
Plato at all in this connection; he is describing the usage of ‘the early Hippocratic writings, 
Anaxagoras, and Thucydides’. His statement is all the more valuable on that account; it out lines the 
possible senses of this grammatical form in contemporary (or some- what earlier) usage; and the only 
one of these that will approximate Plato's (c), is the very one that would give grammatical support to 
the tendency to think of the Form as Self-Predicational. Cf. Bluck, op. cit., pp. 174 ff. 


2 The article is absent in ‘Form of Man, Fire, or Water’ and of ‘Hair, Mud, and Dirt’, Parm., 130c; 
it is omitted in a ratio higher than 5/1 in references to Fire or Snow, Phd., 103c—d and 105c; it is 
hardly used at all in references to the Forms of Bed and Table in Rep., 596b ff.; it is wholly omitted 
from the significant expressions, ‘that which is Bed’, ‘Bed which really is’, Rep., 597a, c, d. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE (1965). I now think I erred in endorsing Geach's elucidation of aUTa TA 
(oa (pp. 287-89). The correct explanation is the one given in (ii), p. 289. For an even better example 
of the plural neuter used in a perfectly matter of fact way to replace the singular form for an abstract 
see Rep. 520c 5—6 and 538c 6-7 (cf. d 7 and e 2). 
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A PROOF IN THE PERI IDEON 
(1957) 


G. E. L. Owen 


IN his lost essay nepi ev Aristotle retailed and rebutted a number of 
Academic arguments for the existence of Ideas. Several of these, together 
with Aristotle's objections to them, are preserved in Alexander's 
commentary on A 9 of the Metaphysics. The first object of the following 
discussion is to show the sense and the provenance of one, the most 
complex and puzzling, of these surviving arguments. For several reasons it 
seems to deserve more consideration than it has yet had.t 1. Its length and 
technicality make it singularly fitted to illustrate the sort of material on 
which Aristotle drew in his critique. 2. Moreover, Alexander reports it by 
way of amplifying Aristotle's comment that, of the more precise arguments 
on Ideas, oi uév twv mpdc¢ tT motodaw i6€ac, Wy ob payev etva Ka’ avtO yévoc (Met., 
990b 15-17 = 1079a 11-13); and the condensed and allusive form of this 
remark and its immediate neighbours in the Metaphysics can be taken to 
show that here Aristotle is epitomising parts of his mepi idewv that are 
independently known to us only through his commentator. We shall not 
understand the objection if we misidentify its target; and another purpose of 
this discussion is to show that the objection is not the disingenuous muddle 
that one recent writer labours to make it. 3. But Alexander's report of the 
argument is a nest of problems, and the same recent writer brands it as 
almost incredibly careless. To this extent, the success of our explanation 
will be a vindication of the commentator. But on all the heads of this 
discussion I am well aware that much more remains to be said. 


THE PROOF 


In the authoritative text of Alexander! (which, with a minor emendation of 
Hayduck's,2 Sir David Ross prints on pp. 124-5 of his Fragmenta Selecta 
Aristotelis) the specimen argument that produces idga¢ twv mpd¢ Tt 1S given as 
follows. 


I. When the same predicate is asserted of several things not 
homonymously (uA 6uwvduwc) but so as to indicate a single character, it 1s 
true of them either (a) because they are strictly (kupiw¢) what the predicate 
signifies, e.g. when we call both Socrates and Plato ‘a man’; or (b) because 
they are likenesses of things that are really so, e.g. when we predicate ‘man’ 
of men in pictures (for what we are indicating in them is the likenesses of 
men, and so we signify an identical character in each); or (c) because one of 
them is the model and the rest are likenesses, e.g. if we were to call both 
Socrates and the likenesses of Socrates ‘men’. 

II. Now when we predicate ‘absolutely equal’ (to toov adtd) of things in 
this worlds we use the predicate homonymously. For (a) the same 
definition (Adyoc) does not fit them all; (6) nor are we referring to things that 
are really equal, since the dimensions of sensible things are fluctuating 
continuously and indeterminate. (c) Nor yet does the definition of ‘equal’ 
apply without qualification (dxpiBwc) to anything in this world. 

Il. But neither (can such things be called equal) in the sense that one is 
model and another is likeness, for none of them has more claim than 
another to be either model or likeness. 

IV. And even if we allow that the likeness is not homonymous with the 
model, the conclusion is always the same—that the equal things in this 
world are equal qua likenesses of what is strictly and really equal. 

V. If this is so, there is something absolutely and strictly equal (oT 1 
abto.oov Kai Kuptwc) by relation to which things in this world, as being 
likenesses of it, become and are called equal. And this is an Idea. 
(Alexander, Mez., 82. 11-83. 16 Hayduck.) 


I shall refer to this report of the argument in the nepi idewv as P. Its gist, if 
not its detail, seems clear. What is allegedly proved, for the specimen 
predicate ‘equal’, is a doctrine familiar from several Platonic dialogues: 
things in this world can carry the predicate only derivatively, by virtue of 
resembling a Paradigm that carries it in its own right. The comparison with 


the Phaedo 73C—75d is especially obvious. Both arguments assume that 
avto tO toov describes something, and prove that what it describes is no 
physical thing. But already one characteristic of the author of our argument 
is clear. As we shall see, he is substantially faithful to his sources in Plato: 
but he takes pains to sharpen the logical issues they involve. As it stands in 
P, his proof depends on what must be intended as an exhaustive analysis of 
the ways in which a predicate can be used without ambiguity Now it is 
Alexander's report of this analysis that has perplexed his readers. For it 
seems plausible to say that the author of the proof cannot have regarded the 
sort of predication illustrated in l(c) as non-homonymous, in the sense 
initially given to that expression in I, and on the other hand that he cannot 
have regarded that which is illustrated in 1(b) as non-homonymous in the 
sense of that expression required in II; so that the description of these sorts 
of predication as non-homonymous must be a confusion in P. To lay these 
doubts is to take a long step towards understanding the argument and 
establishing the reliability of P. 


CRITERIA OF SYNONYMY IN ARISTOTLE AND PLATO 


The difficulty in 1(c) seems both logical and historical. We may say “That is 
a man’ without ambiguity when pointing to each of two flesh-and-blood 
men. Or (in a very different case) we may say it when pointing to each of 
two pictures, and what we say has the same sense of both pictures: in that 
respect we are still speaking unambiguously. But we are inclined to add that 
now we are not using the predicate in the same sense as in the first case: 
otherwise we should be mistaking paint and canvas for flesh and blood. 
Moreover this is Aristotle's view, and his examples suggest that he has our 
argument in mind.! Yet, as it stands, 1(c) says just the opposite. The 
analysis seems to have distinguished cases (a) and (b) in order to assert with 
all emphasis that a combination of them in (c) imports no ambiguity at all. 
The later version of the scholium (supra, n. 2) takes a short way with the 
difficulty, reclassifying I(c) as a case of homonymy. Robin (loc. cit.) tried to 
wrest this sense from the original text; Wilpert (loc. cit.) rejected the 
attempt but regretted the anomaly. Yet the problem is fictitious. The logical 
issue can only be touched on here. The fact is that, although the difference 
between 1(a) and 1(5) predication does show an ambiguity of an important 
type, this is not the sort of ambiguity that can be exhibited by the methods 


of Aristotle and the Academy.! It no more proves that the predicateword has 
two paraphrasable meanings than the fact that I can point to a portrait and 
say ‘That is Socrates’ proves that Socrates had an ambiguous name. This is 
true, but it is doubtful whether it is the point that our author is making. For 
the wording of 1(b) suggests that in its derivative use the predicate is to be 
paraphrased otherwise than in its primary use (i.e. in terms of ‘likeness’), 
though this difference of paraphrase does not constitute an ambiguity. 
Similarly we shall find (infra, 109-110) that the argument of II can be 
construed as allowing, with one proviso, that a predicate can be used 
unambiguously of several things even when the Adyoc¢ of that predicate 
differs in the different cases; the proviso is that that different Adyoc shall 
have a common factor. (In the cases distinguished in I this factor is the 
primary definition of ‘man’, and in II it is the definition of 16 toov avtd.) If 
this interpretation is correct our specimen of Academic argument contains 
an obvious parallel to Aristotle's admission of a class of mpd¢ év kai ulav tid 
gow Aeyoueva which are in a sense synonymous (Mer., 1003a 33—1003b 15, 
cf. Eth. Eud., 1236a 15-20, and n. 37 infra). 

But Aristotelian parallels are irrelevant to showing the reliability of P. 
What matters is that the analysis in I would misrepresent its Platonic 
sources if 1(c) were not a type of unequivocal predication. This is implied 
by the reference in Rep. 596—7 to a bed in a picture, a wooden bed and the 
Paradigm Bed as tpittai kAivat (even when, as in P.I, only one of these is 
‘really’ what the predicate signifies); and more generally it is implied by 
such dicta as that nothing can be just or holy or beautiful if the 
corresponding Form is not so.2 These utterances have no sense unless the 
predicate applies without difference of meaning to model and likeness 
alike;| and they are integral to the doctrine that things in this world 
resemble the Forms. The author of our proof found the latter doctrine in his 
chief source (Phd., 73C—4C) and remarked that it is illustrated there by the 
relation between Simmias and Simmias yeypappévoc (73e), and in paragraph 
I he tried to do no more than put his original into precise logical shape. We 
recall Jaeger's suggestion that Aristotle did this very service to Plato in the 
Eudemus. But we had better defer any conjectures on the authorship of our 
proof. 


TO toov AUTO AND TO toov 


A second puzzle turns on the three occurrences in P of the keyword 
‘homonymous’. P.I distinguishes three possible cases in which a predicate 
can be used pr duwvbuws, which is shown by paraphrase to mean ‘not 
ambiguously’. But P.II then seems to contend that the predicate ‘equal’ is 
used 6uwvbuws of things in this world, although the explicit conclusion of P 
as well as the evidence of the dialogues on which P is based prove that such 
predication would be subsumed under 1(b). Lastly, P.IV puts the case that 
the likenesses carry the predicate non-homonymously with their model, 
which squares with I but seems incompatible with II. In fact P.II seems the 
misfit; and again the later version in LF takes the short way, replacing the 
duwvbuws Of IT with ovvwvbuwes ob Kupiwc 6€ So as to bring the predication in 
question clearly under 1(5). Robin's version of the argument (loc. cit.), 
which covertly reduces it to a petitio principii and contradicts the provisions 
of I, has been criticised by Cherniss (loc. cit.). Mlle Mansion (n. 42) has 
seized the important fact that P.II is concerned not with t6 toov but with t6 
toov abto, but I have not understood her claim that the argument 1s a reductio 
ad absurdum and I do not agree that IV is an interpolation. Wilpert has not 
considered the problem. 

Cherniss has propounded a singular solution (n. 137). He holds that 
Ouwvuos cannot be used in the same sense throughout P; and accordingly he 
claims that in II it is introduced without warning in a Platonic sense, such 
that the Platonic 6uwvduws is compatible with the ‘Aristotelian’ uA duwvduwe 
in I (which he at once denounces as a ‘careless summary’ by Alexander of 
his source). The Platonic sense is identified as ‘having the common name 
and nature derivatively’. So far, the effect is exactly that of the verbal 
change in LF. But he is then faced with the uh duwvdyov in IV. On his 
interpretation this cannot contradict the other occurrences of the expression, 
yet he cannot plausibly let himself say that it is a return to the ‘Aristotelian’ 
sense ‘in the midst of the argument’. Consequently he has to provide a 
different Platonic sense, equally unadvertised by Alexander, whereby pj 
ouwvuoyov in IV signifies that ‘the image is not of the same class as the 
model’; and this in order that the use of d6uwviuwe in the first ‘Platonic’ 
sense shall be compatible with the use of uA duwvuyov in the second 
‘Platonic’ sense and both of these compatible with that of uA duwvduwe in the 
original ‘Aristotelian’ sense. In face of this it is easy to sympathise with his 
suspicion that the uA in the third occurrence must be an interpolation. 


On the canons of this interpretation I have something more to say, but not 
until we have reviewed the problem. A closer reading of the text seems 
sufficient to dissolve it. For what is maintained in II is that t6 foov avto 
would be predicated homonymously of things in this world; and t6 iaov abté 
is expanded in V into avté.oov Kai Kupiwc (Sc. Kupiwe toov, cf. TV: Kupiw¢ Kai 
aAnéwe toov). Thus the question broached by II is just whether ioov can be 
used xupiwc of things in this world, i.e. as a case of the non-derivative 
predication illustrated in l(a); and the answer is that, except by a sheer 
ambiguity, it cannot be so used.! But this conclusion is perfectly compatible 
with the conclusion in IV and V that ioov without this qualification can be 
predicated unambiguously of a group including physical things, 1.e. that 
physical things can be called equal by the derivative sort of predication 
shown in 1(5). The arguments in II are designed solely to prove that, if 
‘equal’ keeps its proper sense, nothing in this world can be called strictly 
equal. III proves the corollary, that no group of things on earth can be 
called equal even as a case of mixed, 1(c) predication (which would entail 
that something in the group was kupiw¢ toov). What is not even considered in 
II and III is whether physical things can be called equal wholly derivatively, 
as in 1(b). 

Now IV is concessive in form,2 and what it concedes is just this third 
possibility. (Its form does not of course mean that it is surrendering any part 
of the argument. It is concessive because it forestalls an objection: the 
objection that the talk of ambiguity in II is misleading and may be taken to 
apply to ioov, not to ioov avtd.) And, in fact, 1(b) predication is the only 
possibility still open to us if we are to keep any unity of sense in our 
everyday ascriptions of equality. But copies entail models, and this 
conclusion requires that td foov 1s predicated xupiw¢ of something not in this 
world, of which this world's instances of equality are likenesses. 

But, finally, [IV is only a concessive parenthesis, and it implies (dei 
énetat) that the same result would follow from II and III alone. So it does: 
for II maintains that when we talk of what is kupiwc icov, what we are 
referring to (unless the expression is being used ambiguously) cannot be 
anything in this world. It follows that, unless we call everyday things equal 
in some sense unconnected with the first, they must be so called 
derivatively. And since this conclusion is explicitly drawn in V, I, III, and 
V form a complete argument. 


So the form of P is clear and its use of the terminology introduced at the 
start is, as we might expect, consistent. But it 1s worth noticing two other 
considerations which are jointly fatal to Cherniss's account. The gross 
carelessness of which he accuses Alexander is out of character; he has not 
remarked that, when the commentator does introduce 6uwvuyoc in the non- 
Aristotelian sense, he takes pains to explain the ambiguity! Moreover, apart 
from all particular questions of interpretation (but see nn. 15, 19), the 
evidence adduced by Cherniss for the existence of his ‘Platonic’ senses of 
6uwvupoc2 has no tendency to prove his point; and the reason for this is 
worth emphasis. Plato does use duwvupoc fairly frequently. It seems clear 
that he does not use it in the technical Aristotelian sense of ‘equivocal’. 
Sometimes (as at Tim., 52a, Parm., 133d, Phd., 78c) it is applied to cases of 
what Aristotle would doubtless call synonymy. But it does not for a moment 
follow that the expression meant for Plato what is meant by Aristotle's 
ouvvwvupoc, any more than it follows that because ‘soldier’ can be applied to 
all bombardiers, ‘soldier’ means ‘bombardier’. Elsewhere the same word is 
used of things that plainly do not have the same Adyoc trj¢ ovoiac. This 
should entail for Cherniss that Plato's use of the word was ruinously 
ambiguous, but of course it was not. As Plato uses it, what it means, its 
correct translation, is ‘having the same name’; and the argument never 
requires more than this of it (cf., for instance, the versions of Cornford). 
The mistake recurs in Cherniss's further comment that ‘for Plato 6uwvuopoc 
when used of the relationship of particulars and ideas meant not merely 
“synonymous” in Aristotle's sense. The particular is 6uwvupov tu ei6e1, not 
vice versa, because it has its name and nature derivatively from the idea.’ 
Yet elsewhere the word is used of an ancestor from whom the name is 
derived‘ and elsewhere again where there is no derivation either way.2 Nor 
does Plato reserve any special meaning for the metaphysical contexts 
Cherniss has in mind.° The fact is that when he thinks it necessary to say 
that particulars are like the Form in nature as well as name he says so 
explicitly (6uwvupov Suoidv te, Tim., 52a 5) and when he wants to say that 
they derive their names from the Forms he says that too (Phd., 102b, 103b, 
Parm., 130e+). The second ‘Platonic sense’ of the word rests on the same 
basis.2 

But why labour this point? Because the thesis in question seems a 
particularly clear application of one general principle of interpretation, and 


this principle underlies a well-known theory of the ‘unity’ (in the sense of 
fixity) of Plato's thought, to which Professor Cherniss is the distinguished 
heir. It 1s often observed that arguments for this theory assume that an 
expression in one context must carry a special sense determined by its 
application in quite another setting.2 And no doubt some of the things to be 
said in this paper do not square well with that doctrine. 


Ka’ AUTO AND m1p6¢ TL 


So far, P keeps our confidence. It remains to discuss it as a digest of 
Platonic argument and a target of Aristotle's criticism. 

On the face of it, P distinguishes two sorts of predicate : those such as 
‘man’, which can be predicated xupiwc¢ of things in this world [I(a)], and 
those such as ‘equal’, which even when they are used unequivocally of such 
things can be predicated of them only derivatively [II—V]. To all appearance 
it seeks to provide forms for predicates of the second class by contrasting 
them with those of the first; and we shall see this impression confirmed by 
other evidence and by the detail of the argument. This distinction Cherniss 
tacitly suppresses in his précis of P,! and he is accordingly able to find ‘no 
reason to suppose that the argument. . . was not also meant to establish the 
existence of Ideas in the case of al] common predicates’.2 He suggests no 
reason for this rewriting, unless it is (what is in any case no justification) 
that the similar argument in Phaedo 74-5 is said to apply to all things oic 
émogpayZoueba TO ‘avto 6 Zot” (75c—d). But to assume that this includes all 
predicates whatever is to beg the same question. The predicates actually 
cited there as examples—ioov, peiZov, ZAattov, Kaddv, dyadov, d{katov, 6o1ov—are 
all of the restricted type to which the argument of P applies; in the relevant 
respect they are all, as we shall see, the logical congeners of ‘equal’ and not 
of ‘man’.2 Moreover, the same distinction, which is essential to the 
argument of P and its sources, is the basis of Aristotle's criticism of these 
arguments. That criticism gives the rest of our discussion its starting-point 
and conclusion. 

It has come to be agreed that Aristotle's objection to the arguments which 
“produce Ideas of relatives’ (Met., A 9, 990b 16-17, cf. p. 103 supra) is not 
of the same form as those preceding it in its context. He is not arguing that 
such proofs as that reported in P can be used to establish Ideas that were 
explicitly rejected by the Platonists. He is saying that their conclusions 


contradict a logical principle accepted by the Academy; and _ the 
commentary of Alexander enables us, I think, to identify the principle in 
question. (But Sir David Ross is one scholar who would not agree with this 
identification (Aristotle's Metaphysics, ad loc), and in this he is followed by 
Wilpert.) Namely, Aristotle in this and the following sentence of his critique 
is turning against the Platonists their own dichotomy of ka@’ ato and npd¢ 
w+ a dichotomy inherited from Plato and evidently regarded as not only 
exclusive but exhaustive, since the school of Xenocrates maintained it 
against the needless elaboration of Aristotle's own categories.*Aristotle is 
objecting that such a proof as P sets up a ‘non-relative class of relatives’, a 
Kad’ aNTO yévoc Tw mpdc tt, and that ‘we say’ that there is no such class. 

The first thing to remark is the wide sense carried by the Academic mpdc 
tt when measured by more familiar Aristotelian standards. This seems to 
have eluded Alexander: hence, perhaps his reference to P as proving i6éa¢ 
kai twv mpd¢ tt Where Aristotle says only idga¢ twv npd¢ t:> he seems to have 
seen that the proof applies, not certainly to all predicates, but to many that 
fall outside the Aristotelian category. (He reassures himself with the 
reflection, and the yodv seems to prove it his own, that ‘anyhow the example 
used in the proof is relative’—sc. in the orthodox sense : Met., 83. 23-4.) In 
any case he is betrayed by his surprise when in the next sentence of the 
Metaphysics Aristotle argues from the priority of dp.6yd¢ to the priority not 
of t6 ndéoov but of to mpd¢ tT (990b 19-21). Here Alexander reports what is 
certainly the correct explanation (né¢ dp.Oud¢ twwd¢ éotiv, Met, 86. 5-6; cf. 
Aristotle, Met., 1092b 19, and Cat., 6a 36-7: td; modc¢ tT Aeyoueva are, inter 
alia, 60a abtad dnep éotiv étépwv eivat A€yeta, We know that tov dpiOudv b6vtoc 
eivat was an Academic premiss : Alexander, Met., 78. 16). But not content 
with this, he attempts to interpret the anomaly away (86. 11—13);4an attempt 
at once refuted by the amplification of the argument in Metaphysics M 
1079a 15-17, which makes it wholly clear that Aristotle does intend here to 
subsume number under 16 mpd¢ tm as a general class contrasted with 16 xaé’ 
auto. 

Nor are the sources of such a classification in Plato far to seek. In 
Republic VII (523a—525a) numbers are classed with such characteristics as 
light and heavy, large and small, on the score that our senses can never 
discover any of them xaé’ avr, in isolation (525d 10): in perceptible things 
they are inseparable from their opposites.2 For, as Socrates argues in the 
Parmenides (129c—d), what is one of something is any number of 


something else—one man is many members. We may say, for convenience, 
that ‘one’ as we ordinarily apply it to things 1s an incomplete predicate and 
that, accordingly as we complete it in this way or that, it will be true or false 
of the thing to which it is applied. Now the same is true, or Plato talks as if 
it is true, of all those predicates which in the Republic and earlier works 
supply him with his stock examples of Ideas; and conspicuously so of the 
logical-mathematical and moral-aesthetic predicates for which the young 
Socrates unhesitatingly postulates Forms in Parmenides 130b-—d. In this 
world what is large or equal, beautiful or good, right or pious, is so in some 
respect or relation and will always show a contradictory face in some 
other. As large is mixed with small (Rep., 524c), so just and unjust, good 
and bad, in having commerce with bodies and actions* have commerce with 
each other (Rep., 476a 4-72); and in an earlier context Plato argues that 
such seeming contradictions are to be resolved by specifying those different 
respects or relations in which the antagonistic descriptions hold good 
(436b—7a). Notice how various such specifications will be: some of Plato's 
predicates are concealed comparatives (‘large’) or can be forced into this 
mould (‘beautiful’ in the Hippias Major 288b—9c), some are more overtly 
relational (‘equal’!), some are neither (‘one’); we have to ask what X is 
larger than, what it is a certain number of, what it is equal fo.2 Later in the 
Philebus (51c), Plato is ready to say that even of physical things some can 
be kadd kad’ adtaé and not merely kaAd npdc¢ t, but (although what is said of 
pleasure at Rep., 584d seems a first move towards this) there is no such 
admission in the Republic. 

Notice, too, that Plato's treatment of these incomplete predicates makes 
no essential use of the idea of physical mutability, often though that idea 
recurs in the characterising of the Forms. Here, it 1s with the compresence 
and not the succession of opposites that he is expressly concerned.4 

With these predicates Plato contrasts others of which ‘finger’ is an 
example. A finger can be seen xaé’ abt: sight never reports it to be at the 
same time not a finger (Rep., 523d). This predicate, then, breeds no 
contradictions that have to be resolved by specifying mpdc¢ tm. And the same 
is evidently true of ‘man’, and of ‘fire’ and ‘mud’: all those predicates for 
which the young Socrates is unready to admit Forms.” That something is a 
finger is a matter on which sight is competent to pronounce (523b, 524d), 
and it is characteristic of the sorts of thing to which Socrates refuses Ideas 


that they are just what we see them to be (Parm., 130d). The Phaedrus 
reapplies the distinction (263a: cf. Alcibiades I, 111— 12) when it argues that 
men disagree not on the use of ‘iron’ or ‘stone’ but on that of ‘good’ or 
‘right’—or, we can add, on that of ‘one’ or ‘similar’; for Zeno's logical 
puzzles, like the moral antinomies of his successors, were built on such 
incomplete predicates, and the Parmenides of itself would suffice to show 
that these two classes of problem lie at the root of Plato's earlier theorising. 
If we hope to resolve such disagreements by reference to some 
unexceptionable standard, we shall find that the world which contains 
unambiguous samples of fire and fingers contains no comparable cases of 
goodness or similarity or equality xaé’ ato. If we persist, our unambiguous 
Paradigms, must be located elsewhere, in a vontéc ténoc. 

Plainly, the exclusion of Forms of such non-relative predicates as ‘man’ 
is not characteristic of later dialogues nor even of the last book of the 
Republic. A greater preoccupation with mutability (as in the Timaeus) 
would naturally suggest that in a further sense al/ predicates are incomplete 
in their earthly applications, for all apply at one time and not at another. 
This point is already expressly made in a dialogue marked by that 
preoccupation, the Symposium (210e—211a), and the principle which could 
suggest it is already enunciated in the Republic (436b). So doubtless the 
argument of P, which ignores this extension of the theory, isolates one 
strand in Plato's thinking which in his earlier work at least he took small 
care and had small motive to distinguish sharply or to reconcile with others. 
The same is true of other arguments collected in the nepi i6edv. But what 
seems beyond serious question is that the earlier accounts of Forms are 
dominated by a preoccupation with incomplete predicates, in the narrower 
sense given to that expression. 

Man, fire, and water seem to have remained stock Academic instances of 
Ta Kad’ adta Aeyoueva by contrast with ta mpdc¢ Etepov or ta mpdc T+ and there is 
small doubt that the broad distinction sketched above between complete and 
incomplete predicates in Plato lay at the source of the Academic dichotomy 
as well as of some major arguments for Ideas. The so-called Divisiones 
Aristoteleae preserved by Diogenes Laertius define ta xa6’ éauta AeyouEeva as 
doa év TH Epunveta undevoc npoobettat and ta npdc¢ tT Aeyoueva accordingly as doa 
mooodeital tivoc épunvetag (67 Mutschmann). Now it seems plain that the 
same distinction underlies the argument of P. For this explanation of ta npdc 
t recalls the argument of II(c) that the definition of ‘equal’ does not apply 


without further specification, axpiBic,= to anything in this world. To explain 
why one thing is called equal (and here again we have to note that equality 
is treated as an attribute of the individual thing) is to specify another with 
whose dimensions those of the first tally. And I(a) seems only the other 
face of this coin, for different cases of equality will require the Adyoc to be 
completed in different ways.* [II(b) seems to add the rider that, since the 
dimensions of sensible things are constantly fluctuating, even to say ‘having 
the same size as A’ is to use a description without fixed meaning.| But even 
in Alexander's possibly condensed version it is clear that II(a) and H(c) are 
not duplicates and that their sequence is important. For the point of II(a) is 
that the specification of various correlates can be no part of the meaning of 
‘equal’ if it is not merely ambiguous, and the point of II(c) is that when the 
common core of meaning is pared of these accretions it no longer 
characterises anything in this world. 

Such arguments apply only to predicates which in their everyday uses 
are, in the Academic sense, relative. They follow Plato in deducing the 
existence of Ideas from the perplexing behaviour of ‘equal’ (or mutatis 
mutandis of ‘beautiful’ or ‘good’) when this is measured against such 
unperplexing expressions as ‘man’. To this II(6) alone might seem an 
exception, for it can be read to imply (what it certainly does not say) that 
phenomenal things are continually changing in all respects and so not kupiw¢ 
the subjects of any predicates. But such an interpretation would be the death 
of P. It would contradict PI, and it would leave the detail of PII 
inexplicable, since the special arguments of II(a) and II(c) would be at once 
redundant—logically outbidden. Further, it would leave Aristotle's 
identification of such arguments as producing ‘Ideas of relatives’ 
unaccountable. For it seems to be true of all the proofs to which he refers in 
this context that they produce such Ideas, inter alia, so that he can only 
mean to characterise a further class of argument concerned directly with ta 
MQOC TL. 


A NON-RELATIVE CLASS OF RELATIVES 


The author of our proof is substantially faithful to the class of Platonic 
arguments he presents but here again he is anxious to sharpen a logical 
issue. What the dialogues describe as an appeal to an intelligible Paradigm 
is seen, in practice, to be the application of a correct definition (e.g. 


Euthyphro 6e). It is in terms of definitions that P is framed. To say that 
nothing on earth affords an unexceptionable Paradigm of equality is re- 
phrased as saying that to nothing on earth can the definition of ‘equal’ be 
applied, pared of irrelevant accretions. Now this re-phrasing brings out, 
more clearly than Plato's words, the crucial point at which Aristotle directs 
his objection—and any success in explaining his reply must stand in favour 
of our interpretation of the argument. Where a Paradigm is required for a 
predicate that is incomplete in its ordinary use it must indeed be (as the 
argument of P faithfully shows) a Standard Case, exhibiting rather than 
being the character it represents. But more: it seems that the Form and the 
Form alone, must carry its predicate xa6’ até in the sense given by the 
dichotomy, avt6 t6 igov is indeed equal, but how can we without absurdity 
ask to what it 1s equal? It cannot be equal to everything or to nothing (both 
would engender paradoxes), and it cannot be equal to some things but not 
others (which would re-import just the compresence of opposites that the 
Form was invented to avoid: Parm., 129b—130a). The incompleteness 
which so embarrassingly characterises ‘equal’ in its ordinary applications 
cannot, it seems, characterise it when it designates the Form. This is the 
natural sense of Socrates’ warning that the ‘equal’ he is to discuss is not 
‘stick equal to stick or stone equal to stone but just equal’ (Phd., 74a), and 
it is the main point of the argument in P that unless ‘equal’ is merely 
ambiguous the core of meaning common to all its uses must apply to 
something axpiBwc or, as Aristotle puts it in the Metaphysics, kad’ abté. One 
aim of the second part of the Parmenides, | take it, is to find absurdities in a 
similar treatment of ‘one’. It is the extreme case of Greek mistreatment of 
‘relative’ terms in the attempt to assimilate them to simple adjectives. 

This is the point on which Aristotle fastens, and his rejoinder is not the 
simple deception that Cherniss reads into it.2 It is developed in more than 
one place. In the Metaphysics he is content to observe that such arguments 
construct a ‘non-relative class of relatives’, i.e. a class of non-relative 
instances of relatives. They require that any essentially incomplete 
predicate shall in one application behave as though it were complete—yet 
the Academy's use of the familiar dichotomy recognises no such exceptions 
(see the Sophist, 255C—d). Alexander reports what is in effect the same 
objection: nothing can be equal that is not equal to something; but this 
entails that t6 avtéioov is equal to another adtdioov, and thus the Form is 
duplicated (Met., 83. 26-8). But even without this corroboration we could 


be sure of Aristotle's sense. In chapter 31 of the de sophisticis elenchis he 
says: ‘We must not allow that predications of relative terms (twv nodc tt 
Aeyouéwv) mean anything when taken out of relation (kaé@’ abtdéc), e.g. that 
“double” means something apart from “double of half’ merely because it is 
a distinguishable element in that phrase. .. . We may say that by itself 
“double” means nothing at all; or, if anything, certainly not what it means in 
context’—and this rebuts the treatment of ‘equal’ in P and its sources as 
applying synonymously to earthly things and to the Form. If'equal’ does not 
behave as tractably as ‘man’ in this world, that does not entail that there is 
another world in which it does: the use of ‘equal’ is irreducibly different 
from that of ‘man’. 

The consequence attacked by Aristotle is, I think, implied by the Platonic 
arguments on which the proof in P relies. But did Plato clearly contemplate 
the consequence in framing the arguments? That is surely doubtful. It would 
be easy to overlook it in the case of an asymmetrical relation such as 
double-of-half, where the absurdity of having to give the Form a twin in 
order to supply it with its appropriate correlate does not arise. And Plato's 
very use of xa0’ avtd, by contrast with the Academic usage that grew out of 
it, shows the weakness; for in characterising a case of X as xaé’ avté he 
evidently means rather to exclude the opposite of X than to exclude the 
relativity which gives entry to an opposite (Parmenides, 128e and 129d, 
Republic, 524d: notice that the solution of contradictions by specifying mpdc¢ 
ti and té katt 1s broached in quite a different context of the Republic). Nor is 
the latter exclusion the only means to the former, for where the Idea is 
overtly or covertly a comparative it can as well be represented as 
superlatively X, X 1n comparison with everything; so that here the predicate 
would retain its ‘relative’ character even when used of the Idea. Between 
these alternatives the treatment of adt6 to kaddv in Symposium 210e—21la 
seems to be ambiguous. But ‘equal’ and ‘one’ are not so amenable: their 
purity 1s not preserved by making them, in strict analogy, equal to or one of 
everything. The proof in P does not seem to be mistaken about the 
implications of its source. 

Yet it brings out those implications with a new clarity, and in doing so it 
plays very neatly into Aristotle's hands. This fact, and the obvious concern 
of its author with logical reformulations, suggest that here at least we 
should be incautious in treating our records of the nepi idewv as a source of 
fresh information on Academic arguments about the Ideas. It looks as 


though Aristotle may be responsible for the representative proof that he 
produces for refutation. This is not indeed wholly plausible, for by 
characterising such proofs as dxpiBéotepo (Met, 990b 15) Aristotle 
presumably means to commend his opponents and not himself for the 
logical care with which the proof is developed. And the argument of P is 
not a mere (even disingenuous) réchauffé of extant Platonic arguments, but 
a new structure of argument in its own right. But is this reason enough to 
dismiss the suspicion? 


1 It has been discussed by Robin (who first assigned it to the mepl (6€Wv), Théorie platonicienne 
des Idées et des Nombres, 19-21, 603-5, 607; Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, I, 229-33, esp. n. 137, and Wilpert, Zwei aristotelische Friibschriften, 41-4, each of whom 
knew only Robin's discussion; and Suzanne Mansion, ‘La critique de la théorie des Idées dans le 
mepl i6€Wv d’ Aristote’, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, xlvii (1949), 181-3, esp. n. 42.1 shall 
refer to these writings by the author's name. 


1 The A of Bonitz and later edd. The version of the commentary in L and F excerpted in 
Hayduck's apparatus is later in origin (Hayduck, Alexandri in Met. Commentaria, pref. viii-ix and ix, 
n. 2). It modifies the text of our passage in a clumsy attempt to evade the difficulties discussed infra, 
pp. 104-6. (But notice that, where A uses Socrates and Plato as examples, LF at first uses Callias and 
Theaetetus, reverting then to those in A.) On Robin's attempt (loc. cit.) to assign LF equal authority 
with AM see Wilpert, n. 38, Cherniss, n. 137. 


2 Cf. p. 107, n. 26 infra. 


3 ‘We’: not of course the Platonists, who make no such error, but generally the unwary or 


unconverted to whom the argument is addressed. The objector envisaged at Phaedo, 74b 6-7, and 
Hippias (Hipp. Maj., 288a and 289d), see no objection to using AUTO TO loov and AUTO TO KaAdv 
of sensible things. 


1 LU OuWwvOuWS in the Aristotelian sense but not, as we shall see, using Aristotelian criteria. 
Some will detect the influence of Speusippus in P.I, noticing that in it the vehicles of homonymy and 
its opposite seem to be not things but words, and that this is held to be characteristic of Speusippus 
by contrast with Aristotle (Hambruch, Logische Regeln der plat. Schule, 27-9, followed by other 
scholars including Lang, Speusippus, 25-6. Hambruch contrasts Aristotle, Cat, la 1-12, with 
Boethus's account of Speusippus in Simplicius, Cat., 38.19). Quite apart from doubts about the 
tradition represented by Boethus, it is clear that Aristotle's usage is far from being as rigid as 
Hambruch supposes (see e.g. An. Post., 99a 7, 12, Phys. H., 248b 12-21: H. neglects such passages 
in detecting a book of Speusippus behind Jopics A 15). Moreover in P.III the OUWvupa are things, 
not words. All that we can say is that P reflects a general academic usage. 


1 De Part. An., 640b 35-641a 3, De An., 412b 20-2, and on the traditional interpretation Caz, la 
1-6 (cf. Porphyry, Cat., 66.238, followed by later commentators, and see earlier Chrysippus fr. 143 
(von Arnim). But CWov, the predicate cited, is ambiguous in a more ordinary sense: LS8 s.v, II). 

i For a connected discussion I can refer now to P. T. Geach in Phil. Rev, LXV ( 1956), 74, see 
above Ch. XIII. 


2 See e.g. the instances cited by Vlastos, Phil. Rev, LXIII (1954), 337-8 (see above, 248-250). 
But Vlastos obscures the point by saying ‘any Form can be predicated of itself... F-ness is itself F’’. 
The very fact that Plato could assume without question that AUTO TO HEYEGOG is big (e.g. Phd., 


102e 5, cf. Parm., 150a 7—-b 1 and 131d), whereas in English such an assumption about bigness 
makes no sense, should give us qualms at rendering the title of the Form conventionally in such 
contexts by an abstract noun (Vlastos’ ‘F- ness’). V.’s formula misleads him into assimilating the two 
regresses in Parm., 132-3. If the first can (but with reservations) be constructed as confusing bigness 
with what is big, the second requires only that the Form should have the character it represents. If the 
first forces a choice between two possible functions of a form, the second reduces one of these to 
absurdity. 


1 This is unaffected by the fact that the Forms are standards. ‘That is a yard long’ has a different 
use when we are speaking of the standard yardstick and when we are speaking of other things 
(Geach, loc. cit.), but this does not entail that ‘yard’ has two meanings. Aristotle commonly treats the 
Forms as OUVWVULa with their images (cf. de Lin. Insec., 968a 9-10, 6’ i6€a MOWTN TWv 
OUVWVOUWV). The objection considered in Physics H 4, that ovvwvua need not be ouUBANTA, 
may well stem from the attempt to safeguard this thesis from the ‘Third Man’. 


1 Instead of asking in set terms whether ‘equal’ can, without ambiguity, be predicated strictly of 
such things, II seems to introduce the compound predicate ‘strictly equal’ and ask whether this can, 
without ambiguity, be predicated of such things. This comes to the same thing (in fact the distinction 
is too hard-edged for the Greek), but it helped to seduce the author of LF into the absurd notion that 
the compound predicate AVTOLOOV could properly be used, in a derivative sense, of earthly things. 

lit may be said (I owe the objection to Mr. D. J. Furley) that the argument in 11(a) is designed to 
rule out /(b) predication as well as 1(a), since even 1(b) would presumably require an identical 
Aoyoc in the various subjects. But in that case the conclusion of II would contradict V, as well as 
being a thesis foreign to Plato and never attacked by Aristotle; moreover the difference of Adyol does 
not entail ambiguity since, as we shall see, they all have a common factor. 

2 Cf. Alexander, Met., 86.11—12 Hayduck. 

1 Alexander, Met., 51.11-15, 77.1213. Cf. ps.-Alex. Met., 500.12—35, 786.15. 

2 Cherniss, n. 102, citing Taylor, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 52a 4-5. 


3 Laws, 757b; cf. Phil., 57b, which Cherniss (loc. cit.) misconstrues as saying that ‘the different 
mathematics, if OUWVULOV, are a single TEYVN’ when the point is that although they are OuWvupa, it 
would be wrong to infer that they are one TEYVN (57d 6-8). 


4 Rep., 330b, Parm., 126c. 
> Prot., 311b. 


© That Aristotle, who certainly knew that particulars were ‘called after the Ideas’ (Met., 987b 8-9), 
did not recognise a sense of OMWVULOC in these contexts such that ‘the particular is OUWVULOV TU 
€(6€l and not vice versa’ must be proved for Cherniss by Met., 990b 6, which reports that the Form is 
OLMWVULOV with its particulars: here Cherniss is ready to find ‘Plato's sense of the word’ (n. 102). 


1 Not however Parm., 133c—d, which Cherniss has misread (loc. cit.): it is not the Ideas that are 
referred to as WV netic UETEXOVTEC eivot Ekaota EmovoyiatouEeba but the ‘likenesses-or-what- 
you-may-call-them’ in this world. Since the particulars are nevertheless said to be OUWVUU, to the 
Forms, this sentence alone, if he still takes it as seriously, explodes his thesis. 


2 And a misreading of the text cited, Phil., 57b, cf. 301 n. 3 supra. 


3] can refer now to Vlastos, op. cit., 337, n. 31 above, 299, n. 1; cf. Robinson, Plato's Earlier 
Dialectic (2nd edn.), 2-3. 


1 Cherniss, p. 230. To do this he omits the illustrations of the three types of predication in P.I. Yet 
(a) without the illustrations the analysis is merely formal and without explanatory force; (b) that the 
predicate cited in the first paragraph of Alexander's source was not (ooVv and was not a ‘relative’ term 


is implied by Alexander's remark that at any rate the proof goes on to deal with toov, which is 
relative (83. 23-4); and (c) in any case the illustration from portraits cannot be excised since it comes 
from the Platonic source (supra, 298). This in addition to the considerations adduced in the following 
pages. 

2 Cherniss, n. 186. 


3 Similarly those given to illustrate similar formulae at Phaedo, 76d, 78d, Rep., 479a—d. The one 
passage in which Plato seems unequivocally to require a Form for every predicate (Rep., 596a) 
cannot be ingenuously cited by any critic wedded to the ‘unity of Plato's thought’ since (even if 
Parm., 130 is brushed aside) taken literally it contradicts Politicus 262a—3e and incidentally leaves 
Aristotle's criticism of the €v €mli MOAAWV argument valid for every negatively defined predicate 
(Met., 990b 13 : cf. Alexander and Ross ad loc). Readers other than those OTaOLWTAL TOD CAoU are 
likely to find the comment of D. J. Allan in Mind, LV (1946), 270-1, sound and to the point. 


1 Alexander, Met., 83. 24-6, 86. 13-20. The relevance of this dichotomy was pointed out by D. G. 
Ritchie against Henry Jackson: cf. J. Watson, Aristotle's Criticisms of Plato, 32. 


2 Soph., 255e—d, Philebus, 51c, cf. Rep., 438b—d, Charmides, 168b-—c, Tht., 160b. Xenocrates, fr. 
12 (Heinze) = Simplicius, Cat, 63. 21-4. I am not concerned here with the development and 
supplementation of this dichotomy in the early Academy, which has been the subject of recent 
studies. The subsequent conflation of the Platonic ‘categories’ with the Aristotelian, e.g. in Albinus 
(Witt, A/binus, 62—7), may derive from Aristotle himself (E.N., 1096a 19-21). 


3 Alexander, Met, 83. 17, 22, 85. 7. But the text of 82. 11 (6 pév ék TwVv Mpdc TI 
KaTaOKEUaCWV i6€ac Adyoc) should not be amended, for this comes from the mepl (6€Wv and not 
from Alexander. 


1 Pace, Wilpert, 109, who cannot think that Alexander would allow himself such an interjection. 
But see Mansion, n. 79, Cherniss, 301-2. 


2 EVaVT(a, in a sense that includes any prima facie incompatibles (e.g. different numbers). 


3 With Rep., 479a-b, cf. 331¢ and 538d—e and Shorey, Republic, vol. i, 530, n. a. 


4 ‘actions’: but Plato seems to have in mind types of action (refs. in last note; cf. Ataooi Adyot 3. 


2-12). The Symposium (180e—la) makes the necessary distinction but here, as elsewhere, seems a 
step beyond the Republic. 


> The debate on this passage has doubtless lived too long, but the natural sense is surely that given 
above. The KolvwWv(a of the opposites with each other is a characteristic of those ‘manifestations’ in 
the physical world which seem to make a plurality of the Form; this is the only sort of pluralisation in 
question in the passage (cf. 476b, 479a-b), and any attempt to read back the KOlvwvla TWY YEVWY 
of the Sophist into this text simply fits the argument too loosely. Plato is talking in terms of pairs of 
opposites—the unity of a Form is proved by contrasting it with its opposite, and the same Adyoc is 
said to hold good of the rest (476a)—but the corresponding pluralisation that is marked by the 
reconciling in one object of such a pair of opposites has nothing to do with the Sophist. Good and bad 
cannot ‘communicate’ in the Sophist sense (Soph., 252d). Cf. rather the Ko@oltc MpdG AAANAa of 
Tht., 152d 7 and, with due reserve, mEpi apxainc intolKic XV. 


1 Yet, as many have said, for Plato at this time equality and other relations are attributes of the 
individual. (It is worth recalling that f{oov could be used to mean ‘of middle size’ and in this use is 
not overtly relational.) Geach's conviction (above, 269) that Plato must have thought of any case of 
equality, including the Form, as a pair of related terms cannot be justified by the bare ata Ta toa 
of Phaedo, 74c 1. Geach writes that the Form ‘has to consist of two equals, or there wouldn't be 
equality at all’; Aristotle in the mépi (6€Wv, discussing the same line of thought in Plato, said ‘What 
is equal must be equal to something, so the @VTOLOOV must be equal to a second AUTOLOOV‘ 


(Alexander, Met., 83. 26-8), and whatever we think of Aristotle's methods of polemic this would 
have been absurd if Geach were right. See infra, 110. 


2 The argument of Phaedo, 74b-c is probably better-construed on these lines, taking the TW HEV . 
. . TW 6’ OU; of 74b 8-9 (despite the then misleading dative in 74c 1) as neuter and governed by 
(oa. This at any rate seems to be the sense that the argument in P makes of its chief source (infra, 
310). Otherwise it turns directly on relativity to different observers (cf. Symp., 211a 4-5). 


1 Gua, Rep., 524e 2, 525a 4, 523c 1 and d 5, del, 479b 8, TavTa OvTa, cf. Phd., 74b 8 with 
Parm., 129b 6 and Phd., 102 b-c. 


2 Parm., 130c—d. Parmenides’ explanation of Socrates’ choice, that he rejects Ideas of yEAOia@ is 
applied only to mud, hair, and dirt (130c 5). In any case it is a diagnosis of motive and not a 
characterisation of the reasons that Socrates could have offered. 


1 Hermodorus apud Simpl., Phys., 247. 30 ff., Diogenes Laertius III, 108, Sextus Empiricus adv. 
Math. X, 263. 


2. ANAWC, opposed to KATA MPOGGEOLV: cf. An. Post., 87a 34-7, Met., 982a 25-8 and 1078a 9— 
13, E.N., 1148a 11. 


3 Or the sense may be that different cases involve specifying different measurements; but this 
would leave the senses of AOyoc in II(a) and I(c) unconnected. And II(c) may mean just that nothing 
is equal without being unequal too. But, besides robbing Aristotle's reply of its immediate point 
(infra, 110), these interpretations neglect a parallel of thought and language in the Eudemian Ethics. 
In the discussion of three types of friendship in E.E., VII, 2 it is said that one Adyoc does not fit all 
the cases (1236a 26), but the Adyoc of friendship in the primary sense (KUP(WC) is an element in the 
Aoyol of the rest (1236a 20-2: ‘the rest’ are here of course species and not, as in P, individuals). For 
whereas friendship in the strict sense is to choose and love a thing because it is good and pleasant 
AmAWC, friendship in its derivative senses is to do this because it is good M06¢ 11 or pleasant TLvi. In 
other words a definition that fits primary friendship without qualification (@MAWG = akplBWe in P. 
II(c)) needs to be completed to give the Adyot of the derivative cases. So in P: the similarity of 
language is very striking. 

1 Met, 990b 11-17. The proofs KaTd TO Ev Eni MOAAWY and kaTa TO vogiv tt POapEvTOC do 
so because they are logically unrestricted in scope. For the Adyol EK TWV EMLOTNUWV see 
Alexander, Met., 79. 13-15. 


1 Cf. Comford, Plato and Parmenides, 78, n. 1, and for a later parallel R. M. Martin, Phil. and 
Phen. Research, XIV, 211. 


2 Cherniss, 279-85. 


XVI 


THE PLACE OF THE 77ZMAEUS IN PLATO'S 
DIALOGUES 
(1953) 


G. E. L. Owen 


IT is now nearly axiomatic among Platonic scholars that the Timaeus and its 
unfinished sequel the Cvitias belong to the last stage of Plato's writings. The 
Laws (including, for those who admit its claims, the Epinomis) is generally 
held to be wholly or partly a later production. So, by many, is the Philebus, 
but that is all. Perhaps the privileged status of the Timaeus in the Middle 
Ages helped to fix the conviction that it embodies Plato's maturest theories. 

I want to undermine that conviction by questioning the grounds on which 
it is commonly based and by sharpening the paradoxes it imports into the 
interpretation of Plato. No one familiar with Platonic scholarship will claim 
that these paradoxes could not be explained away, given enough ingenuity. 
But I think that, once they are seen in aggregate, the cost in such ingenuity 
should seem quite exorbitant. 

This discussion is preliminary to any assessment of Plato's later work. It 
tries so far as possible to avoid large and controversial interpretations of any 
dialogue and to canvass a few manageable issues on common ground. Its 
thesis could have been supported otherwise, by showing how the 
Parmenides and its successors gain in philosophical power and interest 
when they are read as following and not as paving the way for the Timaeus; 
here I want only to find ground for this approach. And it defers what I take 


to be proof that the changes of view here ascribed to Plato square with and 
sometimes elucidate the comments of Aristotle. 


THE EVIDENCE OF STYLE 


Campbell's pioneer studies in Plato's style! were open to attack, partly for 
their reliance on Ast's Lexicon” and their uncritical deductions from the 
statistics of rare and unique words, partly for their assumption that the 
Timaeus and Critias could be taken en bloc with the Laws as Plato's latest 
writings. And Campbell's pupil Lutoslawski,2 though he attempted a 
comparison of the Jimaeus and Laws, still assumed a stylistically uniform 
Laws as the terminal work.4 He also forgot in practice that, where a 
dialogue such as the Timaeus is unique in its technical range, the originality 
of its vocabulary cannot be used as a mechanical test of dating. And he 
discovered, after compiling his much-quoted tables on the opposite 
principle, that the opportunity for the occurrence of more or fewer stylistic 
pointers in a work bears no proportion to its volume. His admission that 
only equal amounts of text should have been compared (p. 185) had the 
effect of largely invalidating his own and most earlier and later attempts to 
order the dialogues by relative affinities of style. Stylometrists ignored the 
warming. But cases arose in which Campbell and Lutoslawski were 
compelled to exercise their discretion. Their statistics left the Theaetetus 
beside the Protagoras (C.) or before the central books of the Republic (L.), 
the Phaedrus seemed later than the Philebus (C.), the Critias earlier than 
the Timaeus (L.). The effect was, reasonably, to discredit mechanical 
stylometry until it narrowed its field: it was seen to be applicable only to 
those formal and linguistic features which were wholly independent of the 
topic and chosen manner of treatment.2 

The new search for neutral criteria produced Billig's analysis of the 
rhythms of Plato's clausulae.! He found that ‘the Timaeus has nothing to do 
with the rhythms of the Sophist digression, the Politicus, the Philebus, and 
the Laws. Rhythm puts its composition earlier than that of all these works.’2 
And in this he confirmed Kaluscha's earlier study in the same field.2 
Raeder* and Taylor drew attention to the finding; Cornford ignored it, but 
saw a safe stylistic test in the avoidance of ‘illegitimate’ hiatus.® Yet this 
avoidance gives no rule of thumb for ordering, say, the Timaeus and 


Theaetetus. That it is not an automatic test is tacitly admitted by nearly all 
stylometrists in dating the Phaedrus before the Theaetetus and Parmenides 
even though the former already shows, as the latter do not, a ‘striking rarity 
of hiatus’.4 (It clinches the point to construe this as a passing compliment to 
Isocrates.) And the Zimaeus is essentially an essay, a ‘conscious tour de 
force of style’ (Shorey) where the carelessness of conversation has no place; 
it may well have been a later decision to adopt such ornaments in writings 
which make serious use of the dialogue form. (Such warnings patently 
apply rather to an idiom like the shunning of hiatus, which requires a 
decision on the writer's part, than to one such as the emergence of dominant 
prose-rhythms which—as Billig proved for Plato, at least (p. 242)—does 
not. And we shall see that the rhythms are unaffected by the transition 
between easy and elevated diction.) 

Moreover, I shall try to show why, after an exercise in essay style, Plato 
should revert in the Theaetetus and the opening debate of the Parmenides to 
a conversational form more reminiscent of the early dialogues. For I argue 
that the Timaeus and its sequel or sequels were designed as the crowning 
work not of the latest dialogues but of the Republic group. The project was 
abandoned from dissatisfaction with certain basic theories, and in the first 
works of the critical group Plato dropped the confident didacticism of the 
Timaeus to make a fresh start on problems still unsolved. Thus we at once 
account for the four major characteristics which Taylor singles out as 
allying the Timaeus with Plato's latest writings.| The lack of dramatic 
conversation and the recessive role of Socrates and his scepticism, the 
predominance of positive teaching and of the periodic essay style, all alike 
are marks of the doctrinaire assurance with which Plato set himself in the 
Timaeus to expound the system he had constructed. And just as the 
disappearance of these devices signals the renewal of Plato's doubts, so 
their readoption in the Sophist and its successors marks a new period of 
assurance which contains his maturest thought. Similarly with many 
affiliated devices, such as the lack of hesitant and ‘subjective’ replies 
(Zuotye, Soxei pot, etc.) investigated by Siebeck and Ritter. Such features are 
not, what they are artlessly taken to be, neutral aids to the ordering of the 
dialogues. They depend directly on the aims and methods of the work in 
hand. 

This point can be proved. For it can be shown that, at a date much earlier 
than that now assigned to the Zimaeus, Plato could on occasion adopt an 


elevated style which by the orthodox tests2tallies closely with that of the 
Timaeus: namely, the style of Socrates’ speeches in the Phaedrus.+ There is 
no need to repeat the broad contrasts between these and the dialogue proper 
(e.g. the elimination of Socrates’ personality, on which Stenzel insisted); 
but consider the following contrasts of detail.2 In the speeches évtwc has 
ousted tu é6vm (5/0: in Tim., 9/1), while in the dialogue tui évtm is ubiquitous 
save where at 260 a 3 its clumsy repetition is avoided by 6évtwe. In the 
dialogue nepi c. gen. still exceeds the equivalent nepi c. acc. (65/22), tows 
exceeds taya (11/4), and évexa exceeds ydp.v (8/5); but not in the speeches 
(10/11, 0/1, 2/2: in Tim., 88/116, 0/1, 13/7). Of another group of ‘late’ forms 
the speeches show not only katd 6dvayw and eic¢ (juetépav) 60vayw (as 
Timaeus does) but wo 6vvatév (as it does not), and echo the rare xa’ doov 
Suvatov of Timaeus, 90c; of these the dialogue proper has ¢ic ddvayw once. 
The proportion of 6¢ ye / 6é 6 in the dialogue is 5/8, but in the speeches 0/10 
and in Jimaeus, 1/24—a figure otherwise unapproached save in works 
comparable in form, Symposium (1/7) and Apology (0/5). ka@danep, except for 
the poetic interlude of the cicadas (259a), is confined to the speeches, where 
its ratio to done (3/5) is over four times that for the whole work. (This is 
less than in 7imaeus, but in other ‘late’ forms the speeches not only surpass 
Timaeus, but carry the dialogue with them, e.g. in the complete ousting of 
oxedov tt by aye6dv and the frequency of the Ionic dat. pl.) There is further, as 
Campbell showed, the massing in the speeches of tragic, religious, and 
medical expressions often coinciding with those of Timaeus and Cratylus 
(C. gives some twenty instances peculiar to this group) ; and Campbell's 
instances of periphrasis in 7imaeus (fh tod Gatépou gvatc, To TrG dvanAavnoéwc) 
are echoed in Phaedrus (1\to6 KdAdouc gtaig 254b, t6 trI¢ UvAunc 250a). Other 
such echoes are ndvtn névtwco, naocav navtwo (246a, 253c). The same 
conclusion is confirmed by other figures, e.g. for certain uses of te and for 
expressions confined to the dialogue proper (ti priv; ye uv, SfAov Sti/we, etc.). 
No one would use these data to argue that the speeches were written later 
than the dialogue (and no one should have used them indiscriminately to 
post-date the whole work). What they prove is that, when Plato was still 
writing dialogue having very close affinities with the Republic and 
Theaetefus, he could write uninterrupted prose having equal affinities with 
the Timaeus. This distinction is not touched by the fact that he was not yet 
prepared to shun hiatus thoroughly in a work of which two-thirds was 
dialogue (though, equally, in such a work he now refused to give it free 


rein). What is of quite different importance in this connection, is that the 
speeches do not interrupt the graph of end-rhythms in the Phaedrus. The 
test of rhythm sustains its claim to neutrality. 

Billig went on to ear-mark the few indexes of style other than end- 
rhythms which seemed to him to have the required neutrality, and his 
suggestions tell for my thesis. That thesis (to repeat) is that, while the 
Timaeus and Critias undoubtedly follow the Republic and possibly follow 
the Phaedrus, they precede the ‘critical group which begins with the 
Parmenides and Theaetetus. And on the strength of the present discussion 
and of some clues of diction still to be noted,2 it seems fair to claim that this 
reordering tallies well with the admissible evidence of style. 

Now for the paradoxes of orthodoxy. In discussing them I follow the 
order of the critical group. 


Napade(ypata IN THE Parmenides 


At one stage of the earlier argument in the Parmenides (132c 12—133a 7) 
Socrates defines péOeéic in terms of d6uowpata and napade(yuata. Parmenides 
has no trouble in proving that, if participation in some character A is to be 
construed as resemblance to some napddetyua in respect of A, then, since 
resemblance is symmetrical, both napd6etypa and duotwua must exhibit A and 
hence ex hypothesi resemble a further napd6etyya in that respect. And so on, 
in regress. Now the suggestion refuted by Parmenides is precisely the 
account of the relation between Forms and particulars given in the Timaeus 
(e.g. 29b, 48e—49a, 50d 1, 52a, 53c). So commentators, hoping to reconcile 
a late Timaeus with a Plato who saw the point of his own arguments, have 
laboured to show that the Timaeus theory was immune (or at worst thought 
to be immune) to the objections raised in the supposedly earlier work. But 
their attempts have failed. 

Taylor's contention (after Proclus)4 that the napdéetypa and 6uotwua were 
not related symmetrically by duowtn¢ was refuted by Hardie, and since it 
combined a logical fallacy? with a disregard for the evidence* there was no 
excuse for its repetition by Cherniss.2 Cherniss also argued® that in the 
Republic (597c) and the Timaeus (31a) Plato used a regress argument of the 
type in question (the ‘third man’) in order to establish the uniqueness of a 
Form, and hence, since both these dialogues postulate napade(yuata and 
cikovec, that Plato thought the argument applicable to relations between 


Forms but not to those between Forms and particulars. But this is a 
confusion which seems to arise from the indiscriminate use of the label 
tpitoc &vepwnoc (some of the heterogeneous batch of arguments it covers do 
not even employ an infinite regress: cf. Alex, in Met. 84. 7-21). For neither 
in the Republic nor in the Timaeus does Plato use a regress of similarities;+ 
his premiss is simply that of the &v ézi noAAwv which is (as Parmenides’ 
interrogation of Socrates shows) neutral as between the resemblance- 
account of yééeéic and others. So neither argument shows or requires any 
awareness of Parmenides’ point that, since resemblance is symmetrical, on 
this version of predication the same account which is given of the 
particular's participation in the Form must be extended to the Form. 

(On this faulty foundation Cherniss built another proof of Aristotle's 
dishonesty. Aristotle was accused of citing such regress arguments as valid 
against the old Forms? without mentioning that Plato had, or supposed he 
had, rebutted them. But the reason why Aristotle is as silent as Plato himself 
on this vital answer is just that no answer existed.*) 

Ross agrees that the apologists have failed and that Parmenides’ 
objection goes home.* But, by accepting the lateness of the Timaeus, he 
falls on the second horn of the dilemma. He is forced to suggest that in the 
Timaeus the defeated version of ué6eéic¢ 1s retained as a ‘metaphorical way of 
describing the relation’; but his own argument refutes this. For in discussing 
the scope of eixw>¢ Adyoc in the Timaeus he rightly says that ‘in general for 
his metaphysics, Plato would claim that it is true. That for which he 
disclaims anything more than probability is not his metaphysics but his 
cosmology’;~ and he recognises that the metaphysics of the Timaeus, save 
for the Demiurge, centres in the description of napade(yyata and ywpa and its 
contents (SO0C—52C)—a description to which the resemblance of Forms and 
particulars is integral. Moreover, the distinction between eixw>¢ yG@0¢ and 
unshakeable truth is explained wholly by reference to the relation of the 
physical eikwv to its Model (29b-d). The explanation (and with it the 
pointed use of eixwc¢) is annulled if at the time of writing Plato regarded any 
talk of eikévec in this connection as a mere metaphor which on his own 
showing could not be pressed without generating absurdities. 

In fact, Plato does not again introduce such napaéefyyata to explain 
predication:2 in the Politicus (277d-278c) he emphasises a different and 
important function of the expression napddetyua; and in the Philebus (15b— 


17a) he either leaves the nature of yé@eéi¢ an Open question or, as I think, 
implies a different analysis.2 The reasonable solution of the puzzle is to 
regard the Jimaeus as preceding the Parmenides and as inheriting from the 
middle-period dialogues a fallacy which Plato subsequently exposed. 


réveatc AND Ovola 


The Timaeus distinguishes absolutely between to év det, yéveoww 6é ovk Exov 
and to y.yvduevov pév del, Ov 6€ ob6Enote (27d—28a); that is, it “treats yéveouc and 
obota as simple incompatibles’! It reaffirms this incompatibility by 
advocating that the expression got be reserved for pronouncements about 
a(6t¢ obota and (by implication) that yiyevta be left to do duty in statements 
of contemporary empirical fact (37e—38b). So it has taxed commentators to 
say why this principle is to all appearances jettisoned in the Laws and its 
immediate predecessors.2 But the common plea that such departures show 
merely a venial looseness of language fails, for they are the exact 
consequence of new arguments in the late dialogues. 

First, the Theaetetus states and explodes the thesis that yéveo.c excludes 
ovoia. By a convention which echoes that imposed on contingent statements 
in the Timaeus, Plato eliminates eiva in favour of yiyvec@a in all contexts 
(Tht., 1S7a 7-c 2 ; cf. Tht., 152e 1 with Tim., 27d 6—28a 1). And then by 
using the distinction between change of quality and change of place he 
shows that this convention produces absurdities. Some have wanted to 
believe that Plato is at this point trying to establish the thesis of the 
Timaeus: namely that, although yiyveta alone is appropriate to contingent 
statements, there must be some entities (viz. the Forms) to whose 
description only got is appropriate If Plato had drawn this conclusion 
from his argument it would have been a sheer blunder;2 but he does not 
draw it. He is saddled with it to save the Zimaeus. What he plainly points 
out is that if anything (and anything in this world, not the next) were 
perpetually changing in all respects, so that at no time could it be described 
as being so-and-so, then nothing could be said of it at all—and, inter alia, it 
could not be said to be changing. If an object moves, we can say what sort 
of thing is moving= only if it has some qualitative stability (182c 9-10); 
conversely, to have complete qualitative flux ascribed to it, a thing must 
have location. Nor can any quality of the object, such as its whiteness, be 
claimed as a subject of this unqualified change: any change here would be 


UETaBOAN Eig GAAnv xypdav, and to apply ‘whiteness’ to a colour-progression is 
to deprive it of determinate sense (182d 2-5). So no description of any 
process is possible if we can say only that its constituents are changing from 
or to something and never that they are something (cf. Tim., 37e 5—3 8a 2, 
where it is allowed to say only what a y.yvouevov was and will be; the White 
Queen offered Alice jam on the same terms). 

Notice that Plato does not say, as he is reported to say, that knowledge is 
not perception because the objects of perception are always wholly in flux. 
He says that the attempt to equate knowledge with perception kata ye trv tod 
ndavta Kivelo@at ueGodov fails because that yé@odo¢ 1s (not false for some things, 
but) nonsense about anything. His instances are drawn from the everyday 
world, not from the world of Forms. And on the strength of this he goes on 
to ascribe ovofa to objects of perception (185a, c, 183b ff.) and thereby to 
demolish the equation of perception and knowledge independently of the 
theory of flux.t 

I omit arguments in the Sophist and Philebus which help to supersede the 
assimilation of odota and yéveac to a pair of incompatible qualities. But one 
other is worth mention. The Parmenides introduces (and for its own ends 
misemploys) the Megarian thesis that any process of change 1s analysable in 
terms of a series of particular states of affairs, each obtaining at a different 
time and none being itself a process (152b 1-d 4). It is validly deduced 
from this that to the descriptions of the component states of affairs the 
process-word yiyveta will be inappropriate and that got is indispensable to 
some statements of contingent fact (152c 6—d 2). Now this is Plato's theory, 
if the analysis of perception in the Theaetetus is his; for sensible change is 
there atomised into a succession of aio@ntd with correlated aia@joec (Tht. 
156a—157c, 182a—b) and it is correspondingly argued, and made a basis of 
the perception theory, that a person undergoing change is rather a series of 
persons (159b-—c, e) having no term as long as the change continues (166b— 
c). (True, in temporarily amalgamating this with the theory of general flux 
Plato talks of re1mporting change into the atoms of change. But this patently 
self-defeating step is cancelled with the defeat of the pgovtec, and before that 
the right theory is kept very carefully in view: cf. 160b 5—6, 8-10.) 

However, this atomistic theory could consistently be denied to be Plato's. 
But the first argument certainly cannot. It suffices to defeat the disjunction 
of yéveo¢ and ovofa in the form propounded by the TJimaeus, and Plato, 
unlike his commentators, does not resuscitate it. 


EUDOXUS 


It is commonly agreed that by 368 at latest Eudoxus had brought his school 
to Athens, and that it was probably at this period that he answered Plato's 
challenge by producing his pioneer contribution to the mathematical theory 
of astronomy. Hence it is a familiar puzzle why, if the Timaeus is late, 
Eudoxus’ hypothesis has had no effect on its theories. Taylor cited this 
peculiarity in defence of his thesis that the dialogue was a philosophical 
archaism.* No one has given the simpler explanation that the Timaeus was 
written before Eudoxus’ theory was produced (and so quite possibly before 
the Theaetetus, which is now by common consent dated a little after 369). 
Yet the sole essential difference between the astronomy of the 7imaeus and 
that represented by the simple model described in the Myth of Er seems to 
be that the Republic does not provide for the obliquity of the ecliptic.4 
However we expound the évavtia 60vayic of Timaeus, 38d 4, the expression 
embodies Plato's continued failure to meet his own challenge (tivwv 
UNOTEBELCWY OUAAWY Kal TETAYHEVWV KLVHOEWV SlaoWOF Ta MEpl THC KlVAOEWC TWV 
nAavwugvwv pawwdueva).* For whether the point of it is to ascribe all apparent 
variations in planetary speed and direction to intermittent voluntary action 
on the part of the planets> or merely to record, without explaining, such 
variations on the part of Venus and Mercury in particular,® the introduction 
of the Contrary Power is no substitute for an explanation in terms of 
‘uniform and ordered movements’.t Where Plato failed to meet his own 
requirements, Eudoxus came near to succeeding. Yet his hypothesis is 
ignored by the dotpovoytkwtatoc Timaeus. 

The mAdvat of the five minor planets are mAfjoer uév dunyévw yowpévat, 
MEMOLKALEVal 6E Gavuaotwc (Tim., 39d 1—2), a phrase in which Cornford seems 
(inconsistently with his main position) to detect a reference to Eudoxus’ 
theory.2 But for these planets Eudoxus required only twenty component 
motions (or in effect twelve, since two are shared by all)—a number for 
which mAnéoc dujyavov would be an absurdly strong expression even in 
Cornford's weakened version (‘bewildering in number’). If, on the other 
hand, we construe the mdva as all those apparent anomalies which 
Eudoxus’ supplementary motions were later designed to explain (a clear 
inference from 40b 6: tpendyeva kai mAdvnv to.avthv toxyovta), it is tempting to 
find Plato's later acknowledgement of Eudoxus’ solution in the vexed 
passage of Laws VII (821b—822c) which rejects all celestial mAdva.t Some 


critics find nothing here to contradict the Republic and Timaeus. So they 
can point to nothing which Plato might have learnt in later years (odte véoc 
obte néAat). I am inclined to locate the discovery, not indeed in the whole of 
what is maintained there, but in the implication that the other planets need 
no more be supposed to ‘wander’, in the sense of showing arbitrary 
variations in speed and direction, than the sun and moon themselves. 


THE ALLEGED DEPENDENCE OF THE TIMAEUS ON THE SOPHIST 


So far we have been chiefly concerned with the probability that the Timaeus 
preceded the Parmenides and Theaetetus. Now, following the order of the 
late dialogues, we turn to the recent counter-claim that at two points the 
Timaeus presupposes the argument of the Sophist. 

1. Concerning the psychogony of Zimaeus, 35a Cornford has maintained, 
with less reservations than Grube! or Cherniss,2 that ‘the Sophist (as the 
ancient critics saw) provides the sole clue to the sense of our passage’.2 
Such arguments for dating can cut both ways: e.g. Cornford has to appeal to 
the Timaeus to support his account (or expansion) of the perception-theory 
in the Theaetetus* and of the description of mirror-images in the Theaetetus 
and Sophist.2 But in any case the claim cannot be allowed. Cornford can 
hardly have supposed that Plato's readers had to await the Sophist in order 
to be informed that any «f6oc¢ existed, maintained its identity, and differed 
from others (cf. Phd., 78d 5—7, Symp., 211b 1-2, Rep., 597c) or that 
existence, identity, and difference could be distinguished from each other 
(this is of course assumed throughout the Parmenides and occasionally 
stated, e.g. at 143b in the case of existence, difference, unity). Yet this is all 
that he borrows from the Sophist.2£ The distinction between divisible and 
indivisible ovata is explained by reference to the descriptions of eikéve¢ and 
ypdvoc in the Zimaeus and the contrast between dm\d@ and ovvéeta in the 
Phaedo.t On the indivisibility of Identity and Difference he is reduced to 
‘conjecture’*—naturally, for there is no enlightening contrast to be found in 
the divisibility of 4 @atépov giatc in the Sophist (257C—258a) which cannot 
be accommodated within the disjunction of the Zimaeus. The Timaeus 
employs an older and simpler schema: the pepioth Gatépou gtoig which is 
contrasted with the dugp.otoc is nepi Ta oWyaTta ylyvouevn, and Cornford admits 
that the Sophist does not discuss divisibility of this order. 


Consequently I cannot see that Cornford's exposition takes anything from 
the Sophist which is original to the argument of that most important 
dialogue, or which could not be gathered from such an earlier passage as 
that in the Republic (454a—b) which makes 16 66vao6at kat’ Ei6n Siaipeioba a 
mark of didéAextoc and ascribes it to a failure in 6idAextoc that émeoxeydueOa 
Ov’ Omnobv ti El60¢ TO THC ETEPAC TE Kal THC abTHCG PvoEWC Kal Modoc Tl TElvoV 
wol@oueda tote. And, on the other hand, it is noteworthy that, in a highly 
elliptical context! and a dialogue whose ellipses are seldom supplied 
elsewhere, Plato subsequently offers so full an explanation of this stage of 
the soul-making (7im., 37a—c). To go beyond this and pronounce the 
indivisible Existence, Identity, and Difference ‘Forms’, as Cornford does, is 
to manufacture the difficulty (which he ignores) that their role in the 
psychogony then breaks the law laid down for all Forms in Timaeus, 52a 2— 
34 

2. Perhaps we can settle the order of the Sophist and Timaeus in the 
course of rebutting a further claim. Discussing the account of Adyoc¢ in the 
world-soul (Zim., 37a—c), Cornford remarks that the passage ‘can only be 
understood by reference to the Sophist. There all philosophic discourse is 
regarded as consisting of affirmative and negative statements about 
Forms.’2 Now this argument would carry weight if the Timaeus anywhere 
presupposed the analysis of negation in terms of @dtepov offered in the 
Sophist. But it does not. It mentions only assertions of identity and 
difference (37b, 44a), and in this respect shows no advance on the passage 
quoted earlier from the Republic. So it is at least misleading to gloss Adyos¢ 6 
Kata tavtov dAnOrc (37b 3) as ‘discourse true in either case, whether the 
judgements are affirmative or negative ’.4 

This in itself shows only that in the 7Zimaeus the analysis of negation 
given in the Sophist is not presupposed,+ not that it had not yet been worked 
out. But this further point can also be proved. For the tenet on which the 
whole new account of negation is based, namely that t6 un dv Zot dvtw6 ph 
év (Soph., 254d 1), is contradicted unreservedly by Timaeus’ assertion that it 
is illegitimate to say T6 yA 6v Eotw pA Sv (38b 2-3); and thereby the Timaeus 
at once ranks itself with the Republic and Euthydemus. Cornford tries to 
excuse this, but his plea miscarries. He has to say that at Timaeus, 38b 2 t6 
ur 6v means ‘the absolutely nonexistent, of which, as the Sophist shows, 
nothing whatever can be truly asserted’.2 But what the Sophist argues is that 
any attempt to give this use to un 6v (we could say, to treat dv as a proper 


adjective) leads directly to absurdities, and that in the only sense which can 
consistently be allowed to un 6v it is wholly correct to say 16 ph dv ott ph 6v.> 
And this formula is echoed insistently and always without the reservation 
which would be required on Cornford's interpretation.* So the Timaeus does 
not tally with even a fragment of the argument in the Sophist That argument 
is successful against exactly the Eleatic error which, for lack of the later 
challenge to Father Parmenides, persists in the Jimaeus. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 


1. At the start of the Zimaeus Socrates alludes to a number of theses 
canvassed in the Republic. They are to be developed and illustrated by 
Critias in the sequel (7im., 26c—27b). Some critics, perplexed at the 
omission of other doctrines found in the Republic, have guessed at an 
implied discontinuity in the argument of the two dialogues instead of 
insisting, as Plato does, on its continuity. They forget, firstly, that Plato 
repeatedly takes care to quote the words of the Republic,4 secondly, that the 
Timaeus describes the doctrines it takes over as kegdAaia of Socrates’ talk on 
the previous day and that in the Politics (1264b 29-1265a 1) Aristotle 
summarises the conclusions of the Republic in exactly the way adopted in 
the Timaeus, explaining the selection by saying that the rest of the dialogue 
consists of ‘digressions and a discussion of the Guardians’ education’. And 
Plato also calls the central books a digression (Rep., 543c 5). With this 
emphasis on continuity in mind, then,2 we can try to connect the 
abandoning of the Cvitias with the fact that certain doctrines which the 
Timaeus takes over from the Republic as a basis for its sequel are rejected 
outright in the Politicus. For the moment we shall set on one side what is 
said in the Laws. 

First, some special theses. The 7imaeus (18b) repeats the prescription of 
the Republic (417a) that the Guardians must have no gold or silver or 
private property. Breach of this law in the Republic marks immediate 
degeneration from the perfect constitution (547b—548b). But against this the 
Politicus insists (four times in two pages, to show that this is novel 
doctrine: 292a, c, 293a, c—d) that whether the true ruler has any wealth is 
wholly irrelevant to the question whether his is the best possible 
government. Correspondingly, the system of marriages for the Guardians 
(Rep., 457C—465C, echoed in Jim., 18c—d), which was said to stand or fall 


with the abolition of private property (Rep., 464b—c), is abandoned by the 
philosophic statesman in the Politicus (310a— 311c). Its nearest analogue is 
the complete elimination of normal marriage and parenthood, by other 
means, in the non-historical time-cycle of the myth (27le 8—272a 1), 
whither Plato also banishes the lack of private property. Nor can these 
discrepancies be patched by saying that in the Politicus Plato argues only 
that the abolition of property—and, by implication, of families—is not to be 
taken as defining the government, though it is, in a weaker sense, still a 
necessary condition of it. Plato does indeed insist that it is not a dpoc¢ of 6p6n 
apxr, but what he now denies is that it is a necessary condition at all: this is 
proved (quite apart from the myth, to which I shall return) not only by the 
present context (e.g. 293a—b, if a doctor worthy of the name can be rich so 
can the statesman), but by the suggestion of different and more familiar 
arrangements for property and the marriages of geyovtec under a scientific 
government (310a—311c). 

But, more important, Plato now jettisons the general principle on which 
these detailed prescriptions depended: namely the assumption that voyoGeoia, 
provided it does not become embroiled with minutiae, can be final.4 In the 
Republic there is no question of changing the original broad voéua laid down 
by Socrates, e.g. those governing the living-conditions and marriages of the 
Guardians and the ordering of their education. Earlier, the Guardians are 
permitted merely to obey the laws and ‘imitate’ them in details of 
interpretation (458c); later, when there is no longer (as once in 414b) any 
need or hope of duping them with the Noble Lie, their powers are 
commensurate with those of the original legislator solely in as far as they 
now understand why the véuo: must be maintained (497b 7—d 2) and must be 
supreme (519e 1—2). Correspondingly, the prime virtue of Critias’ model 
State is that of Sparta, esvouta (Tim., 23c 6, 24d 4), and it is Socrates’ vdvuor 
which are taken over as the basis of that dofotn néAtc (e.g. Tim., 23e 5). But 
this whole doctrine of sovereign and immutable laws, asserted in the 
Republic and inherited by the Zimaeus and its sequel, is denounced in the 
Politicus. No téyvn (such as statesmanship) can lay down a permanent and 
universal rule (294b). The scientific ruler will be independent of legislation 
(294a-301a passim), and if for convenience he enacts laws, he is liable to 
discover that those which were the best possible in past circumstances need 
to be changed (295b—296a). Only inferior constitutions require laws binding 


on all members of the State, and such laws must be written records of what 
is at some time prescribed for the best State (297c-—e). 

The conclusion is in sight that the Timaeus, since it adopts without 
comment these superseded theories, was written before the Politicus; but 
there are two more steps required to reach it. And in countering the first 
objection we shall find independent support for our view. 

2. It has been argued that the propositions quoted from the Politicus do 
not apply at all to human statecraft. On this interpretation, what the myth in 
that dialogue teaches is that the ruler with knowledge and independent of 
the laws is not a human possibility or matter for ‘serious political theory’ ;+ 
so in the latter sphere, for all that Plato says, the Republic—Critias 
constitution may still rank first. But this is demonstrably a misreading of the 
Politicus,~ where the argument moves as follows. The initial definition of 
the statesman as a kind of shepherd of men is pronounced unsatisfactory; it 
is inferred that by mistake some other oyrjua Baowtkov has been defined. The 
mistake is illustrated by the myth, which brings to light these objections: (a) 
The Baoued¢ kai noAitiké¢ of the present time-cycle (viz. the historical as 
opposed to the ideal) must be distinguished from the 6¢io0¢ vouetc of the other 
cycle: only the divine shepherd is worthy of the original definition, but he is 
‘higher than a king’ (274e 10-275a 2, 275b 4-c 1). And (b) the earlier 
descriptions of the statesman as ruling the whole State must be clarified and 
amended (275a 2—5). The objections are respectively met by (a) replacing 
toogh by énpéAea in the definition and (b) analysing the human ruler's 
émuéAeta to distinguish it from other functions in the State. The conclusion at 
once follows that the true statesman independent of laws who subsequently 
appears in the dialogue is an aviip yEta ppovijcews BaoiliKdc (294a 8): unlike 
the divine shepherd of the myth, he is a human possibility.+ 

Campbell saw Pythagoreanism in the political theories which are 
contrasted, under the guise of the divine shepherd, with Plato's own current 
doctrine.2 But his evidence is late, and we can come nearer home. When 
Socrates wishes to see his nodcteta illustrated in the lives and actions of 
gUdoogoat Kai moAtikoi dvépec (Tim., 19e 5-6), Critias without qualms 
establishes it under the guidance of ‘divine shepherds’ (C7it., 109b 6-c). 
Then (a) if the Politicus follows and corrects the Critias, it can be read as 
arguing that the very appropriateness of the Republic's institutions to a 
Golden Age should have removed them from a study of moAttixoi &6pec¢. And 
Critias’ introduction of the gods and their instrument zez6u (109c 3) has 


merely the purpose it seems to have—that of avoiding the difficulties 
(already envisaged in Rep., 5ood—Sola, 540d—541a) of establishing by 
authority a State based on consent. 

But (5) if the Critias follows the Politicus, there can be only one 
inference from Critias’ reference to divine shepherds. His whole discourse 
must then be devoted to illustrating the negative thesis that the institutions 
taken over from the Republic are not a matter of human political theory at 
all (and this not in the sense that they are a napddetyua év ovpavwy, as the 
ideal human State may be, but that they are a radically inappropriate model 
for men). No one, I imagine, would defend this paradox. But two other 
points make it intolerable. First, it makes Critias’ promise to talk of @vnta 
kai avOpwmva (107d 7-8, taking up Socrates’ request) a pointless fraud. 
Next, Critias takes the distribution of the earth among various gods as the 
setting for his noAitefa (109b 1-2); and the Politicus not only relegates this 
setting to the ideal time-cycle but denies that under these conditions there 
would be any nodrte(a at all (271d 4—6, 271e 8). 

3. This weakens in advance a last objection, but it deserves independent 
discussion. It could be said that in the Laws Plato reverts to political 
theories having a closer affinity with the Republic, and hence that the 
Timaeus and Critias may equally have been written after the reversion. 
Now it is easily shown that the Laws as a whole embodies no such 
reversion, and that its inconsistency on a cardinal issue reflects the changes 
in political theory sketched above. 

In Laws IV (715 c) it is laid down categorically that the ruler must be toi¢ 
TEGiot vouoic ebm@¢otatoc: here the continuity with the Republic is still direct 
and unbroken by the argument of the Politicus. (Contrast, for example, the 
assertion in 715 d, that no State can hope for salvation unless the law is 
deondtnco TwWv apxovtwy, oi 5& pyovtec GobAot, Tod vouov, with Pol., 294a; td 
APloTOV OV TOVG Vvdu"oUG EoTiiv ioxvELV GAA’ Avdpa TOV WETA MEOVAGEWC BaAOLALKOv.) 
Curators of the law must also be legislators in order to fill any lacunae, but 
they must remain vouogdAakec (770a 6, cf. Rep., 458c 2-4): no question here, 
as in the Politicus, of inevitable revision and repeal. But in Book IX 
(875c—d) there is the first clear echo of the Politicus argument in the present 
sequence of the Laws.2 There it is suddenly conceded that téétc Kai vopioc are 
second-best and that émotriun and vodc should not be subject to them; but 
that, since the latter commodities are found ovéay06 ob6au¢ GAA’ H Kata BoaXy, 
the inadequacies of legislation must be tolerated. Note that previously the 


‘best state’, without reservation, has been that whose laws are fixed and 
supreme: e.g. in 5. 739a—e the nowtn noAtc (as contrasted with the second 
best, which is shown in more detail) is that whose laws prescribe a 
thoroughgoing communism; this is at once the a&pfotn noAttefa and the voyor 
gp.oto, and Plato calls it the napddetyua nodArtetac (cf. Rep., 472d, 592b). 
Moreover, such legislation is the direct result of power in the hands of a 
man possessing TO gpoveiv kat owgpovetv (71le—-712a), whereas in the 
Politicus (294a) it is independence of such permanent and universal voyor 
that marks the dvjp yeta gpovijcewco BaoiAtkéc. On the other hand, the sole 
difference of view between the passage in Laws IX and the Politicus seems 
to be that, whereas the Politicus suggests that a ruler with knowledge may 
well be found (e.g. 293a 2-4, 297b 5—c 2), the Laws implies that the search 
has been and will probably continue to be a failure. 

Thus what enters the Laws as a napddetyua moAtte(ac becomes before the 
end a de0tepoc¢ mAodc. And if Book IX imports an internal change of theory 
which reflects the emergence of new arguments in the Politicus, either of 
two explanations may be given. It may be that the Laws as a whole is 
Plato's latest work and that in it he designed to modify and reconcile 
political theories which he had advanced at different times. In that case the 
material is present but (what is evident on other counts too) the work is 
unfinished. The Zimaeus and Critias show no signs of this late intention. On 
the other hand, it is arguable that the writing of the Laws was concurrent 
with that of the various late dialogues! and that Plato transferred arguments 
from them to the Laws without returning to make the necessary revision of 
earlier passages in the work! But however the chronology of the Laws is 
decided, our point is made that the dialogue embodies no consistent 
reversion to the political theories of the Republic and that, on the other 
hand, we shall go astray if we deny the direct continuity with the Republic 
which is stressed in the Zimaeus and Critias. These three dialogues know 
nothing of the hope (whether inspired by Dion or Dionysius or a new 
analysis of téyvn) that a State may be saved by the supremacy not of 
immutable laws but of an dvip gpdviuoc above the law. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope I have proved that in metaphysics and cosmology, in logic and 
politics, the Timaeus and Critias belong to the middle dialogues and ignore 


salient arguments and theories developed in (or in the case of Eudoxus’ 
hypothesis, concurrently with) the later ‘critical’ group. No one doubts, I 
suppose, that the Zimaeus represents the culmination of a period of growing 
confidence, a time in which Plato came to think himself ready to expound 
an ambitious system of speculations. The misfortune is that this crowning 
work has been tacked on to the latest dialogues, with which it disagrees 
largely in interests, methods, and conclusions. Its place is at the end of the 
Republic group (allowing a sufficient interval of time for Plato to have 
developed and coordinated the contributory theories). Just as the tripartite 
soul is taken over and given a physiological basis in the Timaeus (44d, 
69C-—72d), so the avadoyia of the Divided Line is repeated and made a basis 
of the metaphysics (28a, 29c), the napade(yuata are put to the service of the 
dnutoupyéc, the astronomy of the Myth of Er is developed and refined, and a 
quasi-historical illustration of the Republic's political doctrines is 
undertaken. (So, too, with details: the Republic's proof of the uniqueness of 
any Form is given a second hearing.) And this provides us with more 
cogent reasons than those usually given for the abandoning of the C7vitias 
and the non-appearance of its sequel (supposing a sequel is promised in 
(Critias, 108a—c). Doubtless, if a third member of the group was planned, 
much of the material for it may now be found in the Laws. But we need not 
suppose that Plato—after repeatedly insisting on his practice of selecting 
from the available subject-matter (e.g. Tim., 89d 7—e 3, 90e 3—6)—was 
merely bewildered into shelving his project by the abundance of this 
material! We can suggest now that some or all of the changes of theory 
outlined in this paper induced him to turn aside and make the fresh start 
recorded in the Parmenides and Theaetetus. 

The ordering of the Timaeus and Phaedrus, whose affinities so far 
outweigh their discrepancies, cannot be determined by arguments of the sort 
that I have tried to find. There are, however, some pointers. For instance, it 
seems that an apologia for the abandoning of the Critias may be found in 
the Phaedrus, with its novel denial of BeBadtn¢ to any written work and its 
condemnation of the man who ‘has nothing more valuable than his own 
past writings and compositions which he has spent time turning and 
twisting, welding and censoring’ (278d 8-e 1). There is no hint of this 
revulsion in what the 7Zimaeus and Critias have to say about types of Adyor 
(29b-d, 107a—-e); and if the Jimaeus group was abandoned through 
dissatisfaction with some now veteran theories, the refusal to waste time 


‘welding and censoring’ gains point after the abandonment but sounds 
oddly if it comes between the Republic and its avowed successor. 

Again, there is Plato's apparent inconsistency on the nature of discarnate 
soul. The 7imaeus, as from our argument we shall expect, combines the 
tripartite psychology of the Republic with the immortality of vod¢ taught in 
the Phaedo (cf. Rep., 611b 9-612a 6): it excludes passions and appetites 
from the dpyf woyrc d@dvatoc. But this is seemingly contradicted in the 
Phaedrus (246a ff.) and the Laws (897a). However, we avoid the 
conclusion that Plato ‘wavered to the end’ between these alternatives! if we 
set the Phaedrus after the Timaeus (and the resulting account of Plato's final 
views seems to be confirmed if Jaeger and Nuyens are right, as against 
Themistius, in denying that in the Eudemus Aristotle confined immortality 
to vodc). Within the same field there are other pointers. Those who accept 
Aristotle's literal exposition of the ‘creation’ in the Jimaeus can of course 
argue that the doctrines of that dialogue exclude the definition of wuyf as 
avto kwobv and so dyévntov (Phdr. 245c—d). But if we follow Xenocrates 
here, doubts remain. It is not merely that no mention of the definition 
occurs in the Zimaeus (for what is sometimes taken for an oblique reference 
to it in 46d—e may well contain only its raw material). It is rather that, 
firstly, when Plato does mention self-motion, he denies it to plants in the 
same breath as he ascribes to them wuyr (77b—c: contrast, for example, 
Phdr. 245e 4-6); that is, he seems to use kivnoic 0g’ éavtob in an everyday 
sense innocent of any special doctrine. And, secondly, it does not seem that 
any attempt to reconcile the disorderly motions in the Timaeus with the 
doctrine that wuyr is the dpyh Kiwroewco has yet won general credit. But these 
hints do not add up to a reasonable certainty. In particular, they are weaker 
than arguments of the type I have so far tried to find because they do not 
exhibit a precise error or inadequacy correlated with a subsequent precise 
correction. 

On the other hand, I trust the earlier arguments may arouse enough faith 
to remove one mountain and deliver our interpretation of the critical 
dialogues from the shadow of the Zimaeus. It is time, I am sure, to be quit 
of such ancestral puzzles as that of inserting the Paradigms into the more 
sophisticated metaphysic of the Philebus, and to leave the profoundly 
important late dialogues to their own devices. 
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3 Cf Diés, Philébe (Bude), pp. xxviii-xxix. 


1 E.g. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, p. 101; Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, p. 218, n. 
129. 


2 Cf. Robinson, Philos. Rev., lix, 1950, pp. 9-10. 


3 ofa &tta pet Ta MEPSuEVA, 182c 10: this argument defeats the lame plea of the Tim. (49d-e) 


that even if we cannot say what any mere YLYVOUEVOV is we can describe it as TO TOLOUTOV (cf. 
Tht., 152d 6). In a similar argument the Crat. makes the point so explicitly (#p’ ov oldév TE 
moooetmeiv avtTO OpOWc, Ei del UMEEEOXETAL, MOWTOV LEV OTL EkEivO EOTLV, EMELTA OTL 
TOLOUTOV; 439d 8-9) that this alone would vindicate its place in the critical group. 

1 Cornford, misconstruing the previous argument, can naturally make nothing of the fact that this 
final refutation hinges on the oOVo(a of aio@ntd. He is reduced, first to seeing an ambiguity in 


ovoia, finally to making the argument turn on the denial of obala to aio@ntd (Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge, pp. 108-9). 

1 Apollodorus sets his floruit in 368-365. The theory was in any case presumably published before 
he left Athens for the final task of legislating for Cnidus (Diogenes Laertius VIII. 88), and this in turn 
must be some years before his death in 356-353. Cf. Harward on Ep., XIII. 360c 3 (The Platonic 
Epistles, [Cambridge, 1932] 234). 

2 Commentary, p. 211. 


3 As this implies, if AAoyEevnv at Tim., 40b 8 signifies a motion I accept Cornford's account of it 
as compensatory rotation (Plato's Cosmology, 130-1). 


4 Budemus ap. Simpl. in De Caelo, 292b 10 (488. 20-4, cf. 492. 31-493. 32). 

5 Cornford, ibid., 106-12. 

6 Taylor, Comm., 202. 

1 th fact it represents part of the source of Plato's complaint against empirical astronomy in Rep., 
530a 3—b 4—a passage which clearly prefigures the 7im., and not only in introducing the 
6nuloupyoc Tob ovpavod. Equally, it explains why Plato's astronomy throughout depends for its 
precise exposition on the manipulation of an orrery (e.g., Tim., 40d 2-3). 

2 Cosmology, 116. 

3 Cornford in this connection wrongly quotes the number 27 (which includes the motions of sun, 
moon, and stars); but even 27 is no MAHO0c¢ aunxavov. 

4 It is sometimes said (e.g. by Professor Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues 
[Cambridge, 1942], 79) that the Timaeus, like the Laws, condemns the description of the planets as 
mAavnta. This is not so. It says merely that they are so called (€m(kAnv Exovta ‘MAavntda’, 38c 5— 
6) and goes on to define the MAdvnN (40b 6). Cf. Simplicius in De Caelo, 489. 5—11. 

i Class. Philol., XXVII, 80-2; Plato's Thought (London, 1935), 142. 

2 Aristotle's Criticism, 409, n. 337. 


3 Plato's Cosmology, 62. The parenthesis hardly deserves refutation. If such ‘ancient critics’ as 
Xenocrates and Crantor ever attended to the Sophist in constructing their divergent interpretations, it 
was notoriously not their ‘sole clue’: cf. Taylor, Commentary, 112-15. Xenocrates’ importation of 
motion and rest was presumably grounded in the Timaeus itself (57d—e), and attempted to reconcile 
the Timaeus with the definition of yuyf given in the Phaedrus. 

4 Plato's T. heory of Knowledge, 50 and n. 2: cf. especially his introduction of ‘visual fire’ and 
‘fiery particles’ which ‘interpenetrate and coalesce’. 

5 ibid., 124, n. 2; 327, n. 2. 

8 Plato's Cosmology, 59-66. 


L Plato's Cosmology, 62-4, 102. It might have been glossed by the Phdr. myth (247c—e) in which 
the EMOTHLN that represents OVO(a OvVTWC OUOa is contrasted with that which is ETEPA Ev ETEOW 
ovoa WV nuEtc vOv OvTWV KAAOOLEV. 

8 ibid., pp. 65-6. 

1 Cf. the determining of harmonic intervals in the world-soul and the mathematical idioms in 7im., 
3l1c 4, 36c 5-7. 

2 | think Plato may have seen conclusive reasons for excluding mapade(yyata of existence, 
identity, and difference before he saw the general objection to making the Forms nmapade(yuata: 
then the readmission of existence, etc., as €{6/ in the Sophist would mark the revised function of the 


€(60c¢. But this falls outside the present paper. In the Timaeus Plato does not commit himself and 
should not be committed by his commentators. 


3 Plato's Cosmology, 96. 
4 ibid., 95, n. 1. 


1 «Timaeus always talks of the 7 Ov in the old undiscriminating fashion familiar to us from the 
fifth book of the Republic’ (Taylor, Commentary, 32). 


2 Plato's Cosmology, 98, n. 4. 


3 To try to give it the former use is to try to say what is gpntov Kal dpOEyKtov Kal GAoyov 
(238c 10); correspondingly Om6TaV TO UN AV AEYWLEV, WC EOLKEV, OUK Evavtiov TL A€youEV 
tod O6vtoc GAA’ ETEPOV LOVODV (257b 3-4). For a further refutation of Cornford's account of the 
Sophist see A. L. Peck, ‘Plato and the uéylota yévn of the Sophist’, Class. Quart., N.S. Il (1953), 
35-8. Though I think Dr. Peck's positive thesis mistaken (viz. that the Sophist has primarily the local 
virtue of beating certain sophists on their own ground) I take it to be at least partly prompted by the 
very real problem why the Sophist differs markedly from the Timaeus in its terminology and interests 
(cf. for example, op. cit., 39, 53). My own answer to this will be evident. 


4 Soph., 258c 2-3, Pol., 284b 8, 286b 10. 


1 Cf Rivaud's notes on Tim., 17c-19a. (Timée [Bude]); he does not remark Tim., 18b 3 = Rep. 


419a 10 or the deliberate use of OUvEpELC for the State marriages (a word apparently confined to 
Rep. 460a 9 and Tim. 18d 9). 


2 As to dramatic date, surely the reason why the Timaeus could not be set after the Republic (i.e. 
two days after the Bendidea) is just that when writing the earlier work Plato had not yet formulated 
the plan of the later and therefore had not seen the need to introduce any speaker of Timaeus’ powers 
among either Cephalus’ guests or Socrates’ (presumed) auditors next day. Hence a further recital had 
to be invented. To infer from this that ‘the design of the (Timaeus) trilogy is completely independent 
of the Republic’ (Cornford) is to invert the natural inference. 


1 Barker's paradox, that the Republic is ‘uncompromisingly hostile to law’ and that this hostility is 
relaxed in the Politicus (Greek Political Theory [London, 1918], 271), hardly needs refutation. The 
Republic does not repudiate any ‘system of law’; it contends only that continuous piecemeal 
legislation and litigation will be eliminated dv ye OE0¢ AUTOIc 616W OwWTNPlav TWY VoUWV WY 
EumpooGEVv SifAPoueEV (425 e), since then the Guardians will know daa Set vouobethHoaoGat. 
Even if the vouyol of the Republic were ‘unwritten ordinances’, the Politicus censures immutability in 
written and unwritten alike (295e 5); but in fact it is only the outKod@ SoKoOvTa Eivat vou that 
will not have written legislation (Rep., 425a—b). No punishment for crime is considered because Plato 
concentrates on the Guardians, whose crimes will disrupt the constitution and make punishment 
unavailable and unavailing. If it is true of this MOALTE(a that ‘its government is the result of its 
nature’ (op. cit., p. 204), it is conversely true that its nature is the result of the Mat6e(a prescribed by 
VOUOL which are irrevocable (424b-d). 


1 Taylor, Plato, p. 397. 


2 Probably under the influence of Laws, 713a—714a, on which see below, p. 336, n. 1. For another 
refutation of Taylor's interpretation see J. B. Skemp, Plato's Statesman, (London, 1952), 52. 


1 The possibility is not cancelled by the concession that men do not credit it and that at present no 
such natural autocrat is to be found (301c-—e). At this point Professor Grube's analysis breaks down 
(Plato's Thought, chap. vii). Against Barker he rightly points out that the Republic never supposes, 
what the Politicus affirms, that ‘the best laws, even those enacted by the philosopher-king himself, 
are inevitably imperfect’ and that law is a b€OTEPOS MAOUG (Pol., 300c 2). But he thinks that now 


the philosopher-king has risen ‘so high [sc. above law] as to join the gods’ (p. 281), and is 
consequently puzzled that ‘the final definition of statecraft seems to imply the philosopher's 
knowledge all over again’ (p. 284). 


2 Politicus, intro., Xxxi-xxvi. 


1 Taylor seems to be right in saying that ‘we are apparently to think of the authorities of [Plato's] 
“city” as needing less than a generation for the experience which would justify them in declaring 
their institutions definitely inviolable’ (The Laws of Plato, (London, 1939), xxxii). 


2 There is perhaps another in 12. 945b—948b where certain political abuses described in Pol., 
298e—299a are eliminated by arrangements for the election and scrutiny of magistrates. In 6. 773a—c 
the marriage of complementary characters recommended in Pol., 310a—31la is independently 
defended. On 4. 713a—714a see 336, n. I infra. 


1 Suggested by Taylor, Diés, Field, and Ross, inter alios. There is no direct evidence that any part 
of the Laws was written after every other dialogue. The work certainly followed the Republic 
(Aristotle, Pol, 1264b 28). But Diogenes’ remark that it was left on the wax does not certify even 
that it occupied Plato to his death, much less that nothing else was written at the same time. (Who 
would argue that the works which Descartes or Leibniz left in manuscript must have been their last?) 
The connection of the Mooo(ula with Plato's work at Syracuse (Ep. II, 316a) does not show that the 
technique first suggested itself to him there or in the year 360 (Taylor, Plato, 464-5; cf. Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy (London, 1932), 301. But note that in the Zim. (29d 5) the contrast between 
mMpooiutov and vouoc has the musical connotation found in the Rep. (531d 8), not the later legal 
sense). Taylor arbitrarily and inconsistently assumes a ‘block’ Laws in arguing that, if Laws IV. 
71la—b (describing as if from personal knowledge the powers of a tyrant, which the wise legislator 
may hope to harness) should be dated after Plato's last return from Syracuse, ‘the work must therefore 
belong to a date later than 360’ (Laws, intro., x11). In any case (a) the optimism of the passage hardly 
accords with Taylor's dating and (b) the personal experience (of a tyrant's power to shape a State for 
good or evil) could clearly have been gained earlier. 


1 This would more easily explain the form of a myth in Laws IV. 713a—714a which bears a 
superficial similarity to that in the Politicus. The moral wrongly imported by Taylor into the Politicus 
(namely that the ideal ruler independent of laws is not an historical possibility) is in fact the moral of 
the allegory in the Laws, which can be regarded as a briefer and less sophisticated version corrected, 
in the light of later political theories, by the Politicus. For whereas in Laws IV the ‘divine shepherd’ 
and the supremacy of law are presented as a simple disjunction (713e—-714a) and law is itself the 
6LaVvOUN vob (714a 2), the Politicus insists on the tertium quid, the independent ruler with vobc¢ and 
@pdovnotc. And in the Laws this possibility does not seem to be entertained before Book IX. 


1 Cf Cornford's development of Raeder's suggestion, Plato's Cosmology, pp. 6-8. 
1 Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, p. 75. 


XVII 
THE RELATION OF THE TIMAEUS TO PLATO'S 


LATER DIALOGUES! 
(1957) 
H. F. Cherniss 


FOR a long time now most Platonic scholars have agreed that the Timaeus 
and its sequel, the unfinished C7vitias, belong to the last group of Plato's 
writings, that except for the Laws and possibly the Philebus they are in fact 
the latest of his works. Some three years ago, however, an English scholar, 
Mr. G. E. L. Owen, published an article in which he professed to undermine 
this currently prevailing opinion and to prove that the Zimaeus and Critias 
were designed by Plato as ‘the crowning work of the Republic group’ and 
were composed before the group of so-called ‘critical dialogues’, the 
Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, before the Cratylus (which 
he thinks also belongs to this group), long before the Philebus (on the 
relative lateness of which he holds to the current orthodoxy), and even 
before the Phaedrus (which he would place somewhere between the 
Timaeus and ‘the critical group’).2 There is little or nothing under the sun 
that is entirely new in Platonic scholarship. The opinion that the Timaeus is 
one of Plato's latest works is much older than the arguments that established 
the modern orthodoxy in this matter—it is in fact at least as old as 
Plutarch;! and Mr. Owen's arguments against it also are not so novel as he 
appears to have believed.2 Whereas such arguments had hitherto attracted 
little attention, however, there are clear indications that now, especially in 
England and among younger scholars, the case as presented by Mr. Owen is 


coming to be more and more widely accepted as established.2 This would 
be reason enough, it seems to me, to subject it as soon as possible to the test 
of an exhaustive and critical examination. 

Such an examination (with all the details of which I shall not try your 
forbearance) shows, I believe, that Mr. Owen's arguments do not have the 
cogency claimed for them and do not support the conclusion to which he 
thinks they inevitably lead. It does not, of course, give positive and 
ineluctable proof that the Timaeus and CyYitias are the latest of Plato's 
writings except for the Laws or the Laws and the Philebus. The evidence at 
our disposal does not suffice for a rigorous demonstration of any such exact 
relative chronology. It does, however, in my opinion suffice to show 1) that 
they belong to the latest group of dialogues and so are later than the 
Theaetetus and the Parmenides, 2) that they may be and probably are later 
than the Sophist and the Politicus, and 3) that, even if they were in fact 
written before the Sophist and Politicus, Mr. Owen's arguments do not 
prove the fact nor would the fact make the difference that he thinks it does 
to the correct interpretation of Plato's thought. 

The generally accepted opinion concerning the relative chronology of the 
Timaeus seemed to have been confirmed beyond reasonable doubt by the 
results of stylometric studies. Owen attacks the assumptions and procedure 
of those who have applied this method to the study of Plato's writings; and, 
rejecting its results, he appeals instead to a study of the clausulae in the late 
dialogues by L. Billig, who concluded that the rhythms occurring at the end 
of sentences in the Zimaeus prove this work to have been composed earlier 
than the Politicus and what he calls ‘the digression’ in the Sophist,| Many 
of Owen's criticisms of the stylometrists are well founded, and have often 
been made before. The more sober practitioners of the method have 
themselves criticised the shortcomings of the pioneer, Campbell, and the 
mechanical procedure and excessive claims of Lutoslawski and of von 
Arnim in his later work in this field.2 

The criterion upon which Owen relies is open to equally severe criticism, 
however. Not to mention the more general difficulties that have been raised 
with regard to the determination of prose-rhythm,; Billig's procedure, which 
Owen adopts, based as it is upon the assumption that the final syllable is 
indifferent, goes counter to Aristotle's statement concerning clausulae and 
to the evidence of Plato's own usage;4 and this by itself justifies the 
scepticism concerning Billig's statistics and his inferences from them which 


had been expressed more than twenty years before they were resuscitated 
by Owen. Moreover, Billig's statistics in themselves prove that his method 
is not a safe guide to the relative chronology of the writings. They profess 
to show that the clausulae of Sophist, 236c—260a. are approximately those 
of the Politicus, while the clausulae of the parts of the Sophist that precede 
and follow this section are akin to those of the Timaeus. From this Billig 
inferred that Sophist, 236c—260a was written much later than the rest of the 
dialogue and was then inserted into that earlier work. But, in the first place, 
Plato himself clearly indicates that this so-called ‘digression’ ends not at 
260a, as Billig's statistics require it to do, but four Stephanus pages later at 
264b,1 and the references in the Politicus2 to this same ‘digression’ prove 
that it was from the first an integral part of the Sophist. In the second place, 
by Billig's criterion we could as easily prove that the myth of the Politicus 
must have been composed much earlier than the rest of that work, for the 
incidence of the supposedly late clausulae in this myth is exceeded by their 
incidence in the rest of this dialogue by a larger proportion than that which 
is taken to prove the bulk of the Sophist to be earlier than its ‘digression’ 
and scarcely exceeds their incidence in this so-called ‘early’ bulk of the 
Sophist itself.2 Furthermore, anyone who does accept Billig's statistics as 
proof that the Timaeus is earlier than the digression of the Sophist should in 
consistency assert that the Parmenides in turn is earlier than the Timaeus, 
since the incidence of these clausulae in the former, whether the whole of 
the dialogue or only the first part is considered, is appreciably lower than it 
is in the Timaeus.* To admit this, however, would cancel the significance 
that Owen sees in his revised chronology. 

Billig is not the only scholar who has attempted to determine the relative 
chronology of Plato's works by means of a statistical study of prose-rhythm. 
Besides Kaluscha,! to whose earlier article both Billig and Owen refer, 
there are the elaborate studies of A. W. De Groot,2 whose work is not 
mentioned by Owen. His analysis and his statistics differ from those of 
Billig in several significant ways; and, if his percentages of the clausulae 
favoured and avoided are accepted as a chronological criterion, the Jimaeus 
is definitely later than the Parmenides, almost as certainly later than the 
Sophist, and possibly later than the Politicus. According to this criterion, 
moreover, the Cvitias, of which Billig takes no account and for which De 
Groot gives separate percentages, would be the last of all Plato's 
compositions excepting just possibly Books III, V, and VI of the Laws. If 


the Critias was written immediately after the Timaeus, however, as Owen 
assumes it was,2 it should for the purpose of such calculations be treated 
along with the 7imaeus as a single statistical unit; and this unit, Zimaeus- 
Critias, would according to De Groot's statistics be still more certainly later 
than the Sophist and the Politicus, not to mention the Parmenides, although 
earlier than the Philebus and the Laws. 

If, then, the stylometric methods that Owen rejects have failed to prove 
positively that the Zimaeus is later than the Sophist and Politicus, the 
statistical analysis of prose-rhythm to which he appeals has so far provided 
no cogent reason for believing that the 7imaeus antedates those dialogues 
and has not even suggested that it was composed before the Parmenides. 

There is one stylistic characteristic which, while it does not help to 
determine the relative chronology of the Zimaeus, Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus, leads to the inescapable conclusion that all these works were 
written after the Parmenides. This is the incidence of hiatus, which divides 
all Plato's writings into two distinct groups: in one, consisting of the great 
majority, hiatus occurs on an average ranging from 23.90 times per page of 
the Didot edition in the Phaedrus to 45.97 times per page in the Lysis; in 
the other, comprising only the Laws, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, 
and Politicus, the average ranges from 6.71 times per page in Laws V (5.85 
in the Laws taken as a whole) to 0.44 per page in the Politicus.1 The 
variations from dialogue to dialogue within either one of these groups has 
no absolute chronological significance; but the difference between the 
lowest average in the first group and the highest in the second is so great 
that it must reflect a purposeful change of style on Plato's part and a change 
made without any gradual or tentative transition. It is perfectly clear that he 
made a consistent attempt to avoid hiatus in none of the dialogues of the 
first group and in a// those of the second. So much has been admitted 
almost universally ever since Janell's statistics brought conclusive support 
to the apercu of Blass, as it has also been admitted that the second group, 
which includes the Laws, must be later than the first, in which hiatus is not 
avoided.4 

Owen contends, however, as he must, that this 1s not a reliable criterion 
for determining the chronological relation of the Zimaeus to the Theaetetus 
or the Parmenides. His arguments are two: first, that ‘nearly all 
stylometrists’ consider the Phaedrus to be earlier than the Theaetetus and 
the Parmenides although it displays as they do not ‘a striking rarity of 


hiatus’; and, second, that the Zimaeus is ‘a “conscious tour de force of 
style” where the carelessness of conversation has no place’. The latter point 
presumably implies that Plato at any time during his life would have 
avoided hiatus in writing the Zimaeus. But the Symposium and the 
Menexenus are equally tours de force of style, and in neither of them is 
hiatus avoided. The avoidance of it in the Timaeus (1.17 per page) cannot 
be explained by the subject-matter or the tone of the work; and that it was 
not just an isolated stylistic experiment which Plato then abandoned only to 
adopt again for good after a considerable interval is proved by his rigorous 
adherence to it in the immediate sequel, the Cvitias (0.80 per page). The 
first of Owen's arguments is an ignoratio elenchi. No one supposes that the 
dialogues composed without regard to avoidance of hiatus were written in 
the strict order of the diminishing frequency of the phenomenon; where 
there is no such concern, the fluctuations of frequency would be the 
accidental results of other factors and so would not themselves be indicative 
of any chronological sequence. It is perfectly consistent, therefore, to 
contend on the basis of other criteria that the Phaedrus, in which hiatus 
appears on an average of 23.90 times per page, antedates other dialogues in 
which it appears more frequently and at the same time to hold that the great 
difference in respect of this stylistic characteristic between the first group 
and the second implies the chronological priority of a// the former to any of 
the latter. Only by refraining from comparison with this second group can 
Owen say with any show of plausibility that there is a ‘striking rarity of 
hiatus’ in the Phaedrus.! The incidence in this dialogue (23.90 per page) is, 
to be sure, lower than in any other work of the first group and only a little 
more than half as frequent as it is in the Parmenides (44.10 per page); but it 
is very little lower than in the Menexenus (28.19 per page), where its 
frequency struck Cicero as worthy of special remark, and the relatively less 
frequent occurrence of hiatus in these two works has been convincingly 
explained as the incidental by-product of other stylistic characteristics 
which they share.t What is significant, however, is the great gap between 
the Phaedrus and all the works of the second group. In the Lysis, where the 
incidence of hiatus is highest, its frequency is less than twice what it is in 
the Phaedrus, whereas in the Phaedrus it is more than four times what it is 
in the Laws as a whole and more than twenty times what it is in the 
Timaeus; and, taken absolutely, the difference between the incidence in the 
Phaedrus and that in any work of the second group is far greater than the 


difference between that in the Phaedrus and that in the Symposium, the 
Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Cratylus. It is clear that the Phaedrus, like 
the Menexenus, belongs to the first group, not the second. Its relatively low 
frequency of hiatus, which is not remotely an approximation to the 
Isocratean canon, does not even justify its assignment to a special position 
chronologically intermediate between the two groups and certainly is no 
argument against the validity of the inference that the difference in the 
incidence of hiatus between the first group of works and the second marks a 
chronological division between the two. So the Parmenides, the Theaetetus, 
the Cratylus, and the Phaedrus too, whatever their true chronological 
position in the first group may be, cannot be moved below that line of 
division but must all have been composed before any of the works in the 
second;2 and the Timaeus and Critias, whether earlier or later than the 
Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus, cannot be moved back from the 
second group, in which these dialogues fall, and so must have been written 
after the Cratylus, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. 

The eagerness to discover such neutral or objective criteria for 
determining the relative chronology of Plato's writings, which has induced 
so many scholars to perform the painstaking and tedious labour of counting 
particles, syllabic quantities, and occurrence of hiatus in all the Platonic 
corpus, was prompted not by disinterested curiosity in the variations of his 
style or in the details of his literary biography as such but by the desire to 
identify the definitive form of his philosophy and to explain as earlier 
doctrine—subsequently developed, altered, or abandoned—whatever in his 
other writings might appear to be at variance with this. Such is also the 
reason for Owen's concern with the relative chronology of the Timaeus. The 
orthodox opinion of this chronology is responsible, he believes, for what he 
calls the paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato's ultimate philosophy, 
paradoxes which he maintains can be resolved simply by revising this 
opinion. By proving that the Jimaeus antedates the Parmenides he hopes, as 
he says, to ‘deliver our interpretation of the critical dialogues from the 
shadow of the Timaeus’, that is from ‘the Paradigms’. This ‘shadow’ cast 
by the doctrine of ideas he thinks must be dispelled ‘from the more 
sophisticated metaphysics of the Philebus’ in order that we may ‘leave the 
profoundly important late dialogues to their own devices’. 

These phrases of Owen's have their own interest for anyone who has 
followed the fascinating and perplexing history of Platonic interpretation, 


which has been so largely a series of insistently charitable efforts on the 
part of western philosophers and their acolytes, each to baptize Plato in his 
particular faith—having shriven him first, of course, by interpreting the 
heresies out of his works. Now, the Analysts of Oxford have succeeded to 
their own satisfaction in reading the dialogues that they call ‘critical’ as 
primitive essays in their own philosophical method. The author of these 
works, they feel, they could adopt as their worthy precursor, if only he 
could be absolved of the embarrassing doctrine of ideas that he elaborated 
in all its metaphysical and epistemological absurdity in the Phaedo, the 
Symposium, the Republic, and the Phaedrus. And can he not be shown to 
have absolved himself of this error? Through the mouth of Parmenides, in 
the first part of the dialogue named for him, Plato himself presented a 
whole list of crushing objections to this same doctrine of ideas and 
represented its champion, Socrates, as incapable of rebutting any of them. 
He must, then, obviously have abandoned the doctrine, which he causes to 
be thus criticised; and, at least in the form in which he previously held it, it 
must be absent from the critical dialogues, for these are admittedly later 
than the Parmenides. So in 1939 Professor Ryle could assure the readers of 
Mind that: ‘It has long been recognised that in the whole period which 
includes the writing of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, and the 
Philebus, Plato's thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed by the premisses 
of the Theory of Forms. He attends to the theory on occasions but he does 
so in a dispassionate and critical way.’! Professor Ryle neglected to say by 
whom this had long been recognised; and, unfortunately for this elegant 
method of rescuing Plato from himself, he also forgot that the evidence 
which enabled him to put the dialogues mentioned in a period later than the 
Parmenides had in fact long been recognised by all who had gathered and 
tested it as proving the Zimaeus to belong at the end of this very period. In 
the Timaeus, however, that same doctrine of ideas, which the critique of the 
Parmenides is presumed to have demolished, is presented as openly and 
elaborately as it ever was before and even more emphatically asserted to be 
true. Dr. Robinson, remembering this, could ‘hardly think it wise to say’ (as 
Professor Ryle had done) ‘that Plato did not believe in the theory of Forms 
at this period’; but after this politely muted expression of disagreement he 
proposed a still more startling way of saving the late Plato for the Analysts 
and from himself. ‘What seems much more probable,’ Dr. Robinson wrote, 
‘is that he still thought he believed in it, though in his active inquiries he 


was in fact beyond it, and it functioned as a theory to be criticised instead of 
as the rock of salvation it had been in his middle period.’2 The second part 
of this sentence suggests that its author had forgotten the Timaeus only a 
dozen lines after he had cited it in evidence against Professor Ryle; as to the 
first part, if we must resort to such an hypothesis at all, the victim of self- 
delusion as to what Plato believed is far less likely to have been Plato than 
Dr. Robinson. It is no wonder that the obvious stumbling-block of the 
Timaeus should obsess, as it has always obsessed, those who insist upon 
banishing the doctrine of ideas from Plato's so-called ‘critical period’ and 
that now one of them should again have resorted to the simple and drastic 
expedient of redating the work and so purging the period of it. In order to 
do this, Owen had to reject the validity of the stylistic criteria by which this 
period itself had originally been established; but, what is more, according to 
the very stylistic criterion that he would substitute for those rejected the 
Timaeus ought still to be later than the Parmenides! and would therefore 
still deny the significance that he and the Analysts see in the objections to 
the ideas put into the mouth of Parmenides. 

Even if we disregard all such stylistic criteria, however, and, contrary to 
the evidence of them all, allow Owen to assume that the Jimaeus did 
antedate the Parmenides, we shall find that he has not thereby succeeded in 
resolving what he calls the paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato's 
ultimate philosophy and that he is consequently mistaken in asserting that 
they have been imported by the orthodox opinion concerning the 
chronology of the Zimaeus. By ‘paradoxes’ in this allegation he presumably 
means contradictions attributable to erroneous interpretations of Plato's 
statements. For we must reckon with the possibility that Plato even in the 
ultimate stage of his philosophy, whatever it was, may in fact have 
enunciated ‘paradoxes’ in the sense of propositions which in their logical 
consequences are or seem to us to be self-contradictory or inconsistent with 
one another; at least acquaintance with the indubitably ultimate expressions 
of most other philosophers ought to warn us against denying the possibility 
in his case. And, if by ‘paradoxes’ is meant tenets contrary to the accepted 
belief of what is true, then it must be recognised that the fundamental 
propositions of Plato's philosophy as enunciated in almost any one of his 
writings are consciously and avowedly paradoxical. 


Among these conscious paradoxes is the proposition that sensible 
phenomena are always involved in becoming and never really exist, 
whereas what really is never becomes but is unalterably the same and is 
intelligible but not sensible. With this distinction between to 6v det, yéveow 6’ 
obk &xov and td y.yvduevov pév det, dv 6’ obdénote Timaeus begins his account of 
the universe.2 Now, according to Owen the assumption that this doctrinal 
paradox was enunciated by Plato during his ‘critical period’ involves the 
exegesis of that period of his thought in an inexplicable paradox of 
interpretation, which can be completely eliminated simply by recognising 
that the 7imaeus was written before and not after the Theaetetus, Cratylus, 
and Parmenides. For Owen maintains that the principle of the 
incompatibility of yéveowg and ovoia is ‘the outcome of the Republic's 
muddles about existence’ and that it is ‘exploded’ in the 7heaetetus and 
Cratylus and is ‘jettisoned in the Laws and its immediate predecessors’.+ 
Yet, if there is such a paradox of interpretation as Owen has here 
formulated, the device of redating the Zimaeus would not suffice to 
eliminate it. For one thing, the distinction in the Timaeus between yéveatc 
and ovoia to which he objects is enunciated again in the Philebus; and, for 
another, the expressions which in the late dialogues he cites as evidence that 
Plato had renounced this distinction can all be matched by similar 
expressions in the works that according to Owen antedate its renunciation. 
The former of these two objections to his thesis Owen in part foresaw 
and tried to forestall by asserting that ‘Philebus, 59a and 61d-e are not 
parallels to the Zimaeus disjunction,’ because according to the latter ‘some 
things change without existing’, whereas the Philebus says not this but only 
that ‘some things exist without changing’.2 This defence fails, however, for 
in Philebus, 59a—b ta yyvoueva Kai yevnodueva Kai yeyovota (a 7-9), which 
constitute the phenomenal world (td nepi tov koouov tov6e—S9a 2), are not 
only sharply contrasted to ta évta dei, which are exclusively identified with 
real existence (58a 2—3, cf. 59c 3-4), but it is emphatically said that none of 
them ever was or will be or is at any moment free from change (59b 1-2: 
Kata tavtd). So the same disjunction between what really is and what 
incessantly becomes with which Timaeus begins his account is reasserted at 
the end of the Philebus, where the incessant becoming of all phenomena is 
described in the same terms used of it not only in such so-called ‘pre- 
critical’ dialogues as the Phaedo* but also in those very passages of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus* in which according to Owen it is refuted. The 


disjunction also occurs in an earlier passage of the Philebus and in one of 
the Sophist, both of which are erroneously cited by Owen as evidence that 
Plato had renounced it. The former of these! is the argument that, if 
pleasure is always yéveowc and there is no ovota of it at all, it cannot be the 
good, for the final cause yéveac is ovata, so that there would exist something 
which is the final cause of this becoming, and that ovdota, as final cause, not 
the becoming of which it is the cause, would have the rank of good. Owen 
apparently thought, as had others before him, that in the statement, yéveouc 
ovotac veka yiyveta, 1S implied the termination of process in the existence of 
its subject. This is neither what is said, however, nor what could be meant, 
for, if it were, pleasure in coming to be would become the good and the 
argument would obviously reach a conclusion the opposite to that which is 
stated and intended. As a proof that pleasure is not the good this argument 
may, as Hackforth believes,2 be meant only tentatively; but those who cite it 
as evidence of a change from Plato's earlier attitude towards yéveoig and 
ovoia strangely overlook two significant facts about it: 


(1) the distinction drawn here between final cause and instrumental 
process was employed in a similar fashion as early as the Laches, the 
Gorgias, and the Lysis (and in the Lysis used to prove the existence of a real 


entity different from particular phenomena that are merely simulacra of it) 
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(2) far from rejecting the disjunction that makes pleasure yévea¢ without 
any ovova at all, Plato at the end has Socrates reaffirm his gratitude to those 


from whom he professes to have heard the argument based upon it.4 


Nor is the disjunction disavowed in that passage of the Sophist in which 
‘the friends of the ideas’ are said to subscribe to it and which Owen so 
confidently cites in support of his thesis. The argument of this notoriously 
maltreated passage is succinctly but exactly the following: The ‘friends of 
the ideas’ say that the real being of these ideas, which is always unalterably 
the same, and not yéveoic, which is incessant in its variation, is the object of 
knowledge.* This assertion, however, implies the existence of the action of 
knowing and therefore of intelligence and life and so of soul, the requisite 
vehicle of both; and consequently it implies the existence of vital movement 
that is soul and so of real motion.2 This last, of course, is the idea of kivnatc, 
of which the vital motion (i.e. self-motion) is the manifestation. Neither one 


nor the other is yéveotc, which is phenomenal becoming; the neglect of this 
fact has been a source of multifarious confusion and error in the 
interpretation not only of this passage but of all Plato's ‘later’ philosophy.4 
There is in the text no hint of the existence of yéveog and nothing to suggest 
that the original disjunction of yéveoig and ovata should be rejected or even 
qualified. On the contrary, the argument proceeds on the assumption that 
this disjunction is correct and professes to deduce from it—not its 
contradictory, that incessant becoming is also ovoia, but the existence of a 
non-phenomenal motion which 1s entirely different from yéveo.g and which 
is implied by the admitted knowability of real being. The ‘friends of the 
ideas’ are asked to recognise that they overlook this when they restrict 
action and affection to yéveowg alone—not that they are mistaken in making 
the disjunction of yéveoig and odota; and that this motion, the existence of 
which Plato thought he had here established, is entirely different from 
phenomenal becoming is re-emphasised by his statement in conclusion that, 
if there is to be knowledge, there must exist votc¢, which cannot be 
immobile, and objects of votc, which are in every respect unalterable.> 

What then of those expressions in the so-called critical dialogues which 
seem to Owen and have seemed to others before him to be incompatible 
with this disjunction of yéveoi¢ and ovota and so to give proof that Plato had 
renounced it when he wrote them? In the second part of the Parmenides 
‘becoming’ is defined as ‘participating in being’,! and in the Sophist 
‘production’ as ‘the bringing into being of anything that formerly did not 
exist’.2 The Philebus speaks of a yéveatc eic ovotav which results in what then 
is called ‘being that has come to be’ (yeyevnuévnv ovoiav), one of the classes 
into which Socrates here divides ‘all the entities in the universe’ ;2 and in the 
Politicus one kind of measurement is said to be concerned with tr¢ yevéoewo 
avaykaia ovota.* Such expressions do seem to imply that being is the 
termination of becoming and that y.yvoueva do exist or have ovoia. Yet, if 
they do, they are still not evidence of a change in Plato's attitude or his 
renunciation of the doctrine held in the so-called ‘pre-critical dialogues’, for 
those works contain expressions of the very same kind. In the Symposium 
‘production’ is defined in terms of the transition from notbeing to being, 
just as it is in the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus;> the definition of yéveow 
in the Parmenides has its parallel in the statement of the Phaedo that 
anything ‘becomes’ only by participation in the being proper to that in 


which it does participate;! and, since in the Phaedo immutable being and 
the incessant becoming of phenomena are called ‘two kinds of entities’ ,2 
there can be no novel significance in the use of the phrase, ‘all the entities 
in the universe’, to include the world of becoming in the Philebus.* As to 
those phrases which in this section of the Philebus supposedly express most 
clearly the new attitude of the ‘critical period’, yéveac cic vvotav and the 
resulting ‘being that has come to be’,4 they have their counterpart in the 
Timaeus itself, where to ‘the indivisible and ever immutable being’ is 
contrasted ‘the being that comes to be, dispersed in the corporeal sphere’.* 
What is more, Timaeus solemnly asserts that being and space and 
becoming, all three, exist2 and does so in explicit summation of the 
argument in which he has distinguished real, immutable being both from 
space, which always is, and from the sensible world of becoming, which, 
incessantly in flux, is yet said ‘somehow to cling to being’. Even the 
Republic, to whose ‘muddles about existence’ Owen lays the blame of the 
disjunction of yéveoig and ovoia, not only refers by implication to odata which 
is constantly coming to be and passing away® but explicitly states that the 
world of becoming participates in both being and not-being and is not 
properly to be designated as purely and simply either.2 

So neither Owen's device of revising the chronology of the Timaeus nor 
any other hypothesis of Plato's ‘development’ can resolve the ‘paradox’, if 
such it is, for it exists within the Timaeus itself,—and not only within it but 
within the Phaedo and the Republic and within the Sophist and the Philebus 
also. The proper questions to ask, therefore, are: 


(1) whether Plato gives any indication that he is aware of such a paradox 
in his treatment of the status of yéveoic and 

(2) if he does show such awareness, whether he simply persists in 
asserting it or attempts in any way to account for it. 


The first of these questions must certainly be answered in the affirmative. 
That is clear even from the passages of the Republic just cited, where it is 
said that yéveoic, since it both is and is not, is intermediate between being 
pure and simple and absolute not-being! or participates in both and is not 
properly designable as either. It is even more clear from the passage in the 
Timaeus, where in a single breath the sensible world of incessant flux and 


becoming is denied real being and is said to cling to being and so to exist.2 
This passage of the Zimaeus, moreover, provides an answer to our second 
question, since it is the conclusion of a long section which purports to 
explain how this paradox of yéveois is possible.4 

It is the more interesting that, without reference to the argument or the 
purpose of this section as a whole, Owen has adduced a passage near the 
beginning of it as positive proof of his thesis. This passage, he says, makes 
‘the lame plea that, even if we cannot say what any mere y.yvduevov is, we 
can describe it as to TO Tolodtov’, 1.e. can describe what is perpetually 
becoming as ‘of such and such a quality’; and this very plea is defeated by 
arguments in both the Theaetetus and the Cratylus which prove: 


(1) that, if anything in this world were perpetually changing in all 
respects, nothing at all, not even 16 to.odtov, could be said of it; and 
(2) that the theory of perpetual change ‘is nonsense about anything’. 


If this second conclusion were stated or implied in the Cratylus and 
Theaetetus, Owen's proof of his thesis would have overreached itself: he 
would have to assume that those dialogues repudiate not only the Timaeus 
but the Philebus as well, for towards the end of the Philebus, as we have 
seen, it is emphatically asserted that all y.yvoyeva are in perpetual change in 
every respect and for this reason cannot be objects of knowledge! This 
particular embarrassment Owen is spared, however, because his 
interpretation of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus is in this respect mistaken. 
The passage of the Theaetetus in question states that the equation of 
knowledge with sensation is inconsistent with the doctrine that everything 
is always in motion in every respect, since sensation is then no more 
sensation than not sensation and so no more knowledge than not 
knowledge.2 This neither says nor implies that the theory of perpetual 
change is ‘nonsense about anything’, nor even that it is nonsense about all 
phenomena; it says instead that if there were nothing existing but only 
perpetual change in every respect2—a theory obviously different from that 
of the Zimaeus—then no intelligible assertion of any kind could be true or, 
indeed, possible.4 The same distinction is still more obviously drawn in the 
passage of the Cratylus that has been cited.2 There the status of phenomena 
is excluded from consideration. Granting that it is perpetual flux, Socrates 


argues that still this cannot be the status of every thing:- it cannot be the 
status of avté KaAdv or of av’td ayadov or of any entity of this kind,® for, if 
these entities were perpetually changing, they could not be known? and, if 
everything were perpetually changing, so would knowledge itself, which 
would then be no more knowledge than not knowledge;/” if therefore there 
is knowledge, neither the knowing subject nor the real entities that are 
objects of knowledge can be in flux.!! The two passages, then, are, as Owen 
says, similar; but neither denies that the phenomenal world is incessant 
becoming as distinguished from real being. On the contrary, this is 
expressly granted in the Cratylus, which then argues that the possibility of 
knowledge implies entities other than the phenomenal flux, just as the 
Theaetetus argues that even the equation of sensation and knowledge would 
have a similar implication.+ 

It is true, however, that explicitly according to the Cratylus and implicitly 
according to the Theaetetus what is incessantly changing cannot be 
designated either as ‘that’ (éxeivo) or as ‘of such and such a kind’ (to 
to.odtov).2 This would contradict Tim., 49d-e, if, as Owen assumes, it were 
there proposed to designate what is perpetually becoming as 16 tolodtov. 
But, as has been proved from the syntax and context of the passage, all such 
interpretations of it are self-refuting and incorrect+ What it does say is 
nothing at variance with the assertions of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus 
but something far different, far more profound, and far more significant. It 
occurs, as has been said, near the beginning of the section in which Plato 
introduces the third factor to be assumed in accounting for the physical 
universe. Up to this point two had been sufficient: intelligible, immutable 
being, which is the model; and the copy of it, which is visible becoming. 
For what follows, however, a third must be assumed and explained, the 
‘receptacle’ or ‘medium’ of all becoming.2 It is the introduction of this 
factor that makes a true theory of yéveac possible. 

The substance of what Plato now says in the controversial passage is the 
following: 


(1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because no part of 
the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. Because it is 
impossible, by saying ‘this is . . .’, to distinguish any phase of the flux from 


any other, it cannot be said of any: ‘this is fire’ or ‘this is water’ and so 
forth. 

(2) The distinctive names properly denominate in each case not any 
phase of the flux’, but ‘the such and such, whatever the correct formula may 
be, that is always identical throughout all of its occurrences’. 

(3) Whenever one tries to distinguish any phase of the flux by saying 
‘this’, one always in fact designates not any such phase but the permanent, 
unchanging, and characterless receptacle in which are constantly occurring 
transient and indeterminable manifestations of the determinate 
characteristics just mentioned. 


Plato then by the use of various analogies illustrates the nature of this 
‘receptacle’ or ‘medium’, to which he finally gives the formal designation 
‘space’.> What is to be identified by the formula to towodtov, itself an 
abbreviation of t6 61a navtdc Td ToLooTov (1.e. ‘what is always such and such’) 
and of the still more exact 16 16 Tolodtov dei mEpipEepdpEVov Syotov ExdoTov népt 
kal ovundvtwy (1.e. ‘the such and such that always recurs alike in each and all 
cases together’) is not a phase, moment, or aspect of the flux, as the 61a 
navtoc and the dei nepipepduevov Guoiov are by themselves enough to prove, 
but is that which is manifested by coming to be in the receptacle from 
which again it disappears. These distinct and self-identical characteristics 
that enter and leave the receptacle are then called ‘copies’ and ‘likenesses’ 
of the eternal entities, and in the conclusion their nature is explained as that 
of an ‘image’ of intelligible reality.2 They are, consequently, not ideas but 
representations of the ideas, which ideas are emphatically said not 
themselves to enter into anything. They should not be called ‘qualities’ 
either, as they are by many translators and commentators, for they are not 
confined to qualities (the ‘copies’ of the ideas, fire, water, earth, air, etc., 
being on the same footing as the copies of all other ideas) + and the use of 
TO toiobtov here has nothing whatever to do with the distinction between 
‘quality’ and ‘substance’. On the other hand, they are not the same as the 
transient phenomena either, for the latter are the apparent alterations of the 
receptacle induced by their continual entrance into it and exit from it.2 The 
intensity and limits of these apparent affections of the receptacle are 
continually changing and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything 
else. Having said that ‘what fire is’, for example, cannot be identified as 
‘this’ or ‘that’ phase of the phenomenal flux but only as the perpetually 


self-identical characteristic that is the determining factor of the affection in 
itself indeterminable, Plato does not say or suggest either that an 
indeterminable phase of the flux can be called 16 totodtov, i.e. ‘such as’ the 
self-identical characteristic or that this characteristic can be called to 
to.obtov, ‘such as’ an indeterminable phase of the flux. These self-identical 
characteristics are identifiable only by reference to the eternal entities of 
which they are ‘copies’ or representations. Consequently, after having 
distinguished from the phenomenal flux the receptacle and the determinate 
characteristics that are manifested in it, Plato must defend his crucial 
assumption of the existence of eternal, intelligible entities of which these 
characteristics are ‘copies’; and this he now does succinctly in a passage® 
the argument of which, as has often been remarked,“ sums up the results to 
which the Theaetetus has led. He can then assert in the conclusion to the 
whole section! that these characteristics are determinate in meaning by 
reference to the really existing, intelligible, non-spatial ideas; and, though 
themselves not really being, ‘cling to being’ by their entry into space.2 
Their having meaning and their mode of being are both held to be implied 
in their nature as ‘images’ ; and the theory of space is presented as saving at 
once the world of becoming and the theory of its relation to being as that of 
image or semblance to original reality. 


II 


Now, as we have seen, it is chiefly in order to eliminate from Plato's mature 
philosophy this theory of the relation between the ideas and the world of 
becoming that Owen would have the Timaeus antedate the Parmenides. It 
is, after all, a fact that this theory is in that dialogue presented by the 
youthful Socrates and rejected by Parmenides, who argues that, if 
particulars are ‘likenesses’ of ideas, an idea and its ‘likeness’ must be 
reciprocally ‘like’ each other and consequently the reason given for 
assuming the existence of ideas must lead to an infinite regress. This 
argument, Owen contends,* Plato could not have thought fallacious® nor, 
having recognised its validity, could he have continued to use the language 


of original and likeness as a metaphorical description of the relation,® for: 


(1) the argument itself is valid; 
(2) Plato never attempted to answer it; and 


(3) nowhere again, if the Jimaeus be excepted, does he use the idioms of 
original and likeness for the relation between ideas and particulars. 


The last of these three assertions is crucial to Owen's thesis, for, even 
should the first two be correct, if the third is not, then the criticism in the 
Parmenides is no reason for assuming that Plato composed the Jimaeus 
before rather than after it, since such a chronological revision would not lift 
from the later dialogues what Owen calls the shadow of “paradeigmatism’ 
and would leave Plato's attitude towards that criticism as much a question 
as it was before. To prove this third assertion false the quotation of a single 
passage will suffice: ‘Most people have failed to notice that, while some of 
the real entities naturally have certain sensible likenesses (aio@ntat twvec 
Ouolotntec) ..., of the greatest and most precious entities no image (ei6wAov) 
has been made clearly perceptible to men. ...’ This statement repeats 
exactly the thought and the language of the Phaedrus,! where the ‘most 
precious entities that have no clearly perceptible images’ are identified as 
justice, wisdom, temperance, etc.:2 as in the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, 
particulars are here called ‘sensible likenesses’ and ‘images’ of incorporeal 
entities that are accessible to reason alone;* and this passage occurs in the 
Politicus,* a dialogue which by its own testimony is later than the Sophist 
and, according to Owen as well as to the ‘orthodox opinion’, is later than 
the Parmenides. In view of this unequivocal evidence there is no need to 
review here other passages in the Politicus and the other admittedly late 
dialogues where this language is used and this relation is implied. Two 
further observations, however, should be made in this connection. 

For one thing, even if these later dialogues contained no explicit example 
of the idioms of paradeigmatism, there would still be strong evidence 
against the thesis that Plato at any time abandoned the conception implied 
by them. There is no suggestion or rumour of such a change in the relevant 
ancient literature, not even in the one passage of Aristotle's Metaphysics so 
often and so uncritically used as evidence for the historical connections of 
the notions of ‘participation’ and ‘imitation’.> Aristotle himself regularly 
assumes that the Platonic ideas are ‘paradigms’ and criticises them on that 
express assumption even in parts of his work certainly written after Plato's 
death and with the latest expression of Plato's philosophy in mind.t 
Xenocrates defined ‘idea’ as ‘paradeigmatic cause’ (aitia napadetyyatixj) and 
in so doing professed to be formulating Plato's own doctrine, surely not an 


‘early’ conception that had later been repudiated; even Speusippus called 
the separately existing decad, which he substituted for the ideas, the ‘all- 
perfect model’ of the universe;? and Theophrastus testifies to the 
importance of the notion of ‘imitation’ in the metaphysics of such 
Platonists.4 Moreover, in the Seventh Platonic Epistle the phenomena of the 
world of becoming are expressly and repeatedly called ‘images’ of the 
intelligible and truly existing entities.2 If this passage is authentic, Plato 
within five or six years of his death solemnly asserted that particulars are 
‘images’ of the ideas; and, if it is not authentic, it still proves that during the 
generation after Plato's death this could be presented as his own statement 
of his genuine and ultimate doctrine. 

It should also be observed, however, that neither here nor elsewhere is 
there any evidence for supposing ‘paradeigmatism’ to have superseded 
some earlier conception of ‘participation’ in Plato's development of his 
theory. A version of this thesis, which has often been maintained by modern 
scholars, was recently defended by Sir David Ross, who listed the idioms 
used in the dialogues to describe the relation between ideas and particulars, 
and from these statistics drew the inference that ‘there is a general 
movement away from immanence to transcendence’, that is away from 
idioms of ‘participation’ towards those of ‘paradeigmatism’ and 
‘imitation’. Owen contends that Ross’ list does not support his inference; 
and in this Owen is right, though not for the right reasons. Had the list been 
complete and accurate—as it is not—, Owen should have seen that it does 
not support his contrary thesis either, for he would have found in it such 
passages as those that I have cited from the Politicus and the Seventh 
Epistle (which Ross believes to be genuine) and these should have shown 
him that the redating of the Zimaeus will not eliminate paradeigmatism 
from the later dialogues. What in fact the list even in its present form does 
prove is that to draw such conclusions as either Ross or Owen does from 
the comparative frequency of these different expressions is a travesty of 
statistical method. When, for example, in the Phaedo the idea avto td 
uéyeboc 1s expressly distinguished as that which exists in reality from the 
uéye@oc that is in us,2 this evidence for the ‘separateness’ of the ideas cannot 
be attenuated by a list of passages from the same dialogue in which 
‘participation’ is mentioned; and it is perverse to count as three scores for 
‘immanence’ Plato's assertion that it is irrelevant whether the causal relation 
of ideas to phenomena be called ‘presence’ or ‘communion’ or any term 


whatever.2 In the Symposium it is said that the idea of beauty ‘exists 
eternally absolute by itself, a unity with itself, while all beautiful things 
participate in it in such a way that their coming to be and perishing neither 
increase nor diminish the idea a whit nor affect it in any way at all’.4 Ross 
counts this sentence as one score for ‘transcendence’ and one for 
‘immanence’. It is instead clear evidence that the idioms of ‘participation’ 
were felt not to involve the ideas in immanence at all but to express the 
complementary aspect of their ‘separateness’. The occurrence of idioms of 
participation, then, is never in itself evidence that the ideas were not at the 
same time held to be paradigms; far from being felt as incompatible, the 
two kinds of idiom could even be used together to describe the single 
conception, as in fact they not infrequently are. In the Parmenides itself, 
even after the criticism of paradeigmatism, Parmenides speaks of ‘the 
likenesses—or whatever one calls them—in our world of those entities in 
which we participate ...’;- and later it became common to give as one of the 
three manners of ‘participation’ that ‘by way of resemblance, as in the case 
of an image’ .2 

The paradeigmatism of the Timaeus is not, therefore, any more than is its 
treatment of becoming, a ‘paradox of interpretation’, to be resolved, as 
Owen supposes, by assuming that the work was written before the 
composition of the Parmenides. On both scores it may safely remain in the 
latest group of dialogues, where both tradition and the best evidence of 
modern linguistic research indicate that it belongs. 

In any case, Owen's redating of the Zimaeus would not answer the 
question of Plato's attitude towards the objection to paradeigmatism in the 
Parmenides. Whatever Plato thought of that objection—and no matter when 
he wrote the 7imaeus—it is certain that he was not moved by it to abandon 
this way of describing the relation of phenomena to the ideas. That being 
so, it is probable that he considered the objection to be either irrelevant or 
invalid; and this is not less probable because he gave no direct and explicit 
refutation of the objection. He makes no such answer to any of Parmenides’ 
objections, and he may have believed that the answers were implied in what 
he had already said of the ideas elsewhere and that his readers ought to 
discern this by themselves. After all, Parmenides at the end of all his 
objections is made to say not that these are unanswerable but that they have 
confounded the youthful Socrates because of his own deficiency in 
dialectical training.4 


Owen insists, however,t that to Parmenides’ argument against 


paradeigmatism Plato made no reply because no reply is possible. Like 
Hardie and Ross, he contends that the argument is valid because the 
relation between copy and original at least includes resemblance and to this 
extent is a symmetrical relation. Yet this symmetry of resemblance does not 
suffice to justify Parmenides’ inference from Socrates’ original statement. 
Socrates had suggested only that the relation of things other than ideas (i.e. 
phenomenal particulars) to ideas is that of images or likenesses to their 
original; and, even if an idea does resemble the phenomenon that 
resembles it, it still does not follow from his hypothesis that both are 
likenesses of a single original, for they are not both ‘other than ideas’, and 
by hypothesis one is itself the original of which the other is a likeness. This 
point is explicitly emphasised in one of the Academic demonstrations of the 
existence of ideas as paradigms that Alexander reports from Aristotle's De 
Ideis. There the conclusion is drawn only after it has been shown that none 
of the particulars of which a common term is predicated can be either 
exactly what that term signifies or the paradigm of the others,‘ that is: the 
inference that similar things are likenesses of a single original depends for 
its validity upon exclusion of the possibility that any of them is itself the 
original of which the others are likenesses. This careful formulation would 
have forestalled Parmenides’ objection and may have been intended by its 
author—whether Plato or one of his associates—for this very purpose; at 
any rate, against the proof so formulated Aristotle in his attack on it 
apparently did not try to use the regress-argument of Parmenides.> 

The saving restriction made explicit in this formulation is obliterated, 
however, by Parmenides in what is, in fact, the major premiss of his 
argument, the proposition that any two things which are similar to each 
other must participate in one and the same thing.° To this proposition 
Socrates is made to assent, though he might have been expected at least to 
demand that Parmenides express it in the terms of the new hypothesis, the 
very point of which is the substitution of cixao@rvai—’to simulate’ or ‘to 
resemble’—for petéyewv “to participate in’. Parmenides’ sudden reversion to 
uetéxewv Should alert the reader and may have been intended to do so. If this 
proposition were expressed in the idiom of the present hypothesis, it would 
be immediately obvious that it is unacceptable in its universality and that 
the argument of which it is the major premiss is directed not specifically 


against the existence of paradeigmatic ideas but against the very notion of 
original and likeness in general! The shift of idiom somewhat conceals but 
does not alter the true scope of the argument. If valid, this argument still 
involves the hypothesis of paradeigmatic ideas in an infinite regress only by 
so involving the relation of likeness and original as such. According to it, 
no physical object could have a likeness, since, if it had, it and its likeness, 
being similar to each other, would have to be so by participation in one and 
the same thing, which in turn, being similar to the original object and its 
likeness, would along with them both have to participate in still another 
single thing and so on indefinitely. 

But the shift of idiom, while it somewhat conceals or diverts attention 
from the true scope of the argument, all the more clearly signalises the 
source of its fallaciousness, the fact that the major premiss in its 
universality implies self-contradiction. If, as Parmenides argues, an original, 
O, and its likeness, a, must be similar to each other by participation of both 
in one and the same thing, O*, and then O and O”, its original, must be 
similar to each other by participation in one and the same original, O?, this 
must be true of a and O* as well: both being similar to O in the same 
respect, they must be similar to each other in that respect and must be so by 
participation in one and the same thing, O°. Consequently a, O, and O7 
must all be similar to one another by participation in O°; and so a and O are 
similar to each other by participation in O? and by this participation are 
similar to each other in the same respect in which, according to Parmenides’ 
original inference, they are similar to each other by participation in O*. That 
inference, however, was drawn from the premiss that any two things similar 
to each other in a given respect are so similar by participation in one and 
the same thing. Consequently, O? and O* must be one and the same thing. 
Yet, if O and O7 (and a and O7), being similar to each other in this respect, 
must both participate in O*, then O* and O7 cannot be one and the same 
thing, since, if they were, O? would participate in itself, which according to 
Parmenides’ assumption is impossible, since, if it were possible, a and O 
could be similar to each other by the participation of both in the original, O, 
and the regress would not begin. The same contradiction results for O and 
O7, if O and each of its multiple likenesses, a, b, c, etc., must be similar to 
each other by participation in one and the same thing: a, b, c, etc., and O are 
then similar to one another by participation in O*, which must be identical 


with O inasmuch as a, b, c, etc., are similar to one another by participation 
in O and yet cannot be identical with O inasmuch as it is that by 
participation in which O is similar to a, b, c, etc.2 

This regress argument against paradeigmatism is, therefore, not valid, 
since its major premiss involves a self-contradiction. The explication of this 
self-contradiction reveals that if two things are similar to each other in a 
given respect by the participation of both in a third, then this third and each 
of the other two, being similar to each other in this respect, cannot be so by 
participation in a fourth, since this would require the third and the fourth to 
be and at the same time and in the same respect not to be one and the same 
thing. Consequently it is not true that any two things which are similar to 
each other must participate in one and the same thing. The relation of 
original and likeness itself proves that this proposition is not thus 
universally true, because, if it is true of some similars, it cannot be true of 
all. If, then, there are likenesses or images that are similar to one another by 
participation in one and the same thing or by resemblance to a single 
original (which is the hypothesis of Socrates), this and any one of the 
likenesses are similar to each other not by participation of both in one and 
the same thing but just by the latter's representing, simulating, or 
participating in the former. 

Parmenides in formulating his major premiss universally assumes that 
any two things that are similar in a given respect—and so also the 
paradeigmatic idea and its particular likeness—must both in the same sense 
have or share in the character or property in respect of which they are 
similar. To this assumption Plato appears to call special attention when he 
makes Parmenides conclude his argument by saying that the infinite regress 
will occur ‘if the idea turns out to be similar to that which participates in the 
idea itself’ that is ‘to have the same character that its participant has’. The 
indispensability of this assumption both to this argument of Parmenides and 
to the preceding version of the regress, formulated as an argument against 
the uniqueness of each separate idea,2 has recently been re-emphasised by 
Professor Vlastos.* In his study, which has started a still-rising flood of 
literature, intended to clarify Plato's text but tending to whelm it with the 
symbols of modern logic,4 Vlastos contends that this, which he calls the 
‘Self-Predication Assumption’, and another, which he dubs the ‘full- 
strength Non-Identity Assumption’, are tacit premisses, both essential to 
both of Parmenides’ regress-arguments; that, when these tacit premisses are 


made explicit, it becomes obvious that they are mutually inconsistent and 
that therefore both versions of the regress are invalid arguments; but that 
Plato was never able to explicate these hidden assumptions, that he never 
felt sure, therefore, whether the arguments were valid or not, and that for 
this reason he refrained from attempting to refute them. 

The ‘Self-Predication Assumption’ (1) asserts that ‘if O is the idea of x, 
then O is x‘; the ‘Non-Identity Assumption’ (2) that ‘if anything is x, it 
cannot be identical with the idea of x.’ In the latter the antecedent means: ‘if 
anything has a certain character x‘; and (1) and (2) are declared to be 
inconsistent on the assumption that in ‘O is x’—the consequent of the 
former—’is x’ has the same meaning, that 1s, means ‘has the character x’. 
Now, Parmenides does indeed assume this premiss (1) and assumes this 
meaning for it. In fact, at the end of the second version, as we have seen, he 
appears to call special attention to the fact that the regress depends upon the 
premiss so understood. This alone would suggest that the implications of 
this ‘hidden premiss’ were not hidden to Plato and that he intentionally left 
them unexplicated in Parmenides’ argument. This possibility Vlastos does 
not entertain, however. On the contrary, he contends that this ‘Self- 
Predication Assumption’, while never openly asserted by Plato, is 
nevertheless necessarily implied in his doctrine of ideas and in certain of his 
statements, such as ‘Justice is just’ or ‘Beauty is beautiful’, so that he must 
have assumed it without ever having been aware of it and its implications.+ 

Such statements as these quoted by Vlastos and taken by him to imply 
that Justice and Beauty were assumed to have the characters indicated may 
also mean, however, that ‘Justice’ and ‘just’ or ‘Beauty’ and ‘beautiful’ are 
identical; and it can be shown that Plato was well aware of the difference 
between such an assertion of identity and an attribution and in this 
awareness consciously denied what Vlastos believes he unconsciously 
assumed without understanding its implications. In the second part of the 
Parmenides, for example,* he uses the following argument: If there are 
parts, since ‘each’ signifies ‘one’, each part must participate in Unity (to 
év); but its participation in Unity implies that it is other than one, for 
otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, whereas only 
Unity itself (adt6 to &v) can be one. So each part, like the whole of which it 
is a part, ‘is one’ only by participating in Unity. Here Plato clearly 
distinguishes two meanings of ‘is x’, namely (1) ‘has the character x’ and 
(2) ‘is identical with x’; assumes that whatever ‘is x* in one sense is not x in 


the other; and states that adtd to x and only avto td x ‘is x‘ in the second 
sense.2 As applied to the statements quoted by Vlastos and to the doctrine 
of ideas generally, this is to say: “the idea of x is x‘ means ‘the idea of x and 
x are identical and therefore the idea of x does not “have the character x" “. 
Since Plato formulates this distinction in the second part of the 
Parmenides, it is reasonable to suppose that he was aware of it and its 
bearing upon the regress-arguments when he put these into the mouth of 
Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue. We need not rest upon this 
probability, however, since a passage in the tenth book of the Republic! 
shows that he regarded the distinction as essential to the theory of ideas. 
This passage is a succinct proof that the idea of every plurality is itself 
unique. Just because this is its purpose, the relevance to the regress in the 
Parmenides that other scholars had seen in it was denied by Ross in a 
sentence applauded by Vlastos as ‘an admirably terse refutation’. ‘To show 
that if there were two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third’, Ross 
said, ‘does nothing to disprove the contention that, if there is one Idea of 
bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must be a second.’ 
Whether it does or not depends, of course, upon the nature of the proof, 
which neither Ross nor Vlastos deigns to analyse. Plato does not, in fact, 
argue that there must be only one idea of kAtvn because if there were two, 
there would have to be a third; that of itself would not show why all three 
may not be ideas of kAtvn. His proof is instead that there can be only one 
idea of x just because the idea is 6 éottw x. God himself could not create 
more than one idea of x, because if there were even so many as two such 
entities, they would both have the character x and so 6 gotw x would be 
neither of these but would be instead the single entity ‘of which they would 
both have the character’.! Here is the same distinction between ‘what is x’ 
and ‘what has x’ that we find drawn in the second part of the Parmenides, 
where it is said that ‘What participates in Unity must be other than one, 
since otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, whereas 
only Unity itself (abtd td év) can be one’.2 In the Republic, however, this 
distinction is expressly applied to prove that the idea of x, since it is 
identical with x, cannot have x as a character or property, as it necessarily 
would if it were one of a plurality of entities alike in “being x’, and that such 
entities, however ‘perfect’ they might otherwise be, would still be 
‘particulars’ and not ideas of x2 because they would ‘have x as a character’ 
and therefore would not be ‘what x 1s’. This passage clearly shows that, 


contrary to what Vlastos holds, Plato did not confuse the idea of x with ‘the 
perfect instance of the property which the word x connotes’; and, since he 
explains that abt t6 x, the expression most commonly used for ‘the idea of 
x’, always means 6 govt x, “what is identical with x‘,+ it denies what Ross 
and Vlastos assert: that this expression makes the idea of x one x among 
others and implies an x-ness common to it and them.= On the contrary, this 
passage of the Republic is clear proof that Plato consciously rejected as 
false this crucial assumption of Parmenides’ regress in both its forms and 
held that this rejection of it was implied in the very terminology that he 
used to designate the ideas. 

What Plato meant by the formula, ‘the idea is that which its particular 
participants have as a character’, requires a word of explanation, since it has 
obviously been misunderstood by Owen and by Vlastos alike. According to 
Owen,° this formula that I have imputed to Plato did become his doctrine— 
but only after he had written the Parmenides. Since Owen adopts the 
orthodox opinion that the Republic antedates the Parmenides, he must have 
failed to see that the proof in Book X of the Republic rests upon this 
formula; and this he did because he interprets the formula as a denial of the 
‘separate existence’ of ideas, a change in doctrine that, as we have seen, he 
mistakenly ascribes to Plato in his ‘later, critical period’. Vlastos, rightly 
denying such a change of doctrine but taking the formula in the same way 
as Owen does, denies that Plato could ever have adopted it. It would, he 
contends, have prevented Plato from ‘separating’ the ideas; and to impute it 
to him is to fail to see ‘that the “perfect reality’ of the Forms is 
incompatible with their being the <imperfect> predicates of particulars’1 
Vlastos thus explicitly interprets the formula to mean that the ideas are 
themselves attributes or properties of particulars; but this is a complete 
misapprehension. As the passage in the Republic shows, it means that of 
any character or property, x, that a particular has, the reality is 6 gotw x, 
which it could not be if it were had by anything and which therefore must 
be independent or ‘separate’ from all manifestations of itself as a property. 
The formulation that Vlastos rejects and Owen accepts as a ‘later doctrine’, 
then, far from being incompatible, as they both suppose it is, with the 
independent existence of the true realities, which we call by the 
conventional but somewhat misleading term ‘separation of the ideas’, 
necessarily implies it in asserting that what appears ‘dispersed’, as the 
Timaeus puts it,2 in particularisation as a property is in reality an 


unparticularised entity, indivisible and identical with itself, and so not a 
property of anything. 

Whether or not Plato himself ever took the trouble to point it out to his 
associates, we have certain evidence to show that by some of them at least 
the formulation thus made explicit in this passage of the Republic was held 
to be the reason for rejecting as invalid the regress-arguments of the 
Parmenides. This is a passage of Aristotle's Metaphysics, the import of 
which has long gone unremarked, perhaps because of an old corruption in 
the text, which Ross in his revised edition has now removed, although by a 
strange inadvertence he has left unchanged and so made irrelevant and 
unintelligible his old exegetical note on the passage.* There Aristotle, after 
having tried to involve the theory of ideas in the regress by arguing that 
each of the ideas and its participants must have the same property in 
common if ideas and particulars are not merely unrelated homonyms,! 
recognises as the Platonists’ reply to this argument the contention that this 
premiss of the regress is rendered invalid by their addition of 6 om to terms 
designating ideas. This is the explicit application to Parmenides’ regress of 
the formulation used in the proof of the Republic; and it is noteworthy that 
Aristotle testifies to its force when in his rejoinder to it he abstains from 
arguing that the idea does have the property its participants have, thereby 
silently admitting that as 6 Zotv x the idea cannot be treated as an ‘eternal 
particular’ or a ‘perfect instance of x’, and attempts instead to establish a 
new kind of regress, based not upon the relation of the idea to its particulars 
at all but upon the isolation of this 6 om, treated as a common predicate of 
all the ideas, which he contends must therefore imply a separate idea of 
ideality. 

I take it therefore as proved not only that both versions of the regress are 
invalid arguments but also that when Plato put them into Parmenides’ 
mouth he believed them to be invalid and invalid for reasons which he felt 
himself to have indicated satisfactorily for anyone who would compare the 
assumptions of these arguments with what he had already said concerning 
the nature of the ideas. In any case, so far as certainty can be assured by the 
evidence of his own writings and by that of all relevant ancient testimony, 
he certainly continued to the end of his life to maintain the doctrine that the 
ideas are paradigms or originals, of which particulars are copies, images, or 
representations—the doctrine, in short, which according to Parmenides’ 
argument implies an infinite regress. 


Now, that argument, as we have seen, is in fact much more than a 
refutation of the doctrine of paradeigmatic ideas. If it were valid, it would 
be a general proof that nothing can be a likeness or image of anything 
whatever; and it is probable that this was the scope and purpose of the 
original argument, which, as presented in the Parmenides, is merely 
adapted ad hoc to refute the specific use of ‘likeness’ in the theory of ideas. 
There is evidence elsewhere in Plato's writings that he knew such general 
arguments against the existence of images or likenesses and that he was 
interested in the challenge of such arguments to define the way in which a 
likeness is at once distinguished from its original and related to it. When, 
for instance, Cratylus, in the dialogue named for him, maintains that words 
are images of the things they name! but that the words must be exact 
manifestations of those things or not be images of them at all,2 Socrates 
explains at some length that an image as such cannot be exactly what that is 
of which it is an image.* The position of Cratylus he connects with the 
notorious doctrine that no statement can be false, since it is impossible in 
saying anything not to say what is (to 6v);* and in the Sophist this same 
notorious doctrine is said to be the basis of the sophistic contention that 
there is no such thing as an image, a likeness, or a semblance. This 
contention, it is said,° the sophist will support by challenging Theaetetus to 
give a definition of ‘image’; and, when Theaetetus responds by defining it 
as ‘that which by having been assimilated to the real thing is another such 
thing’ (td mpd¢ TAANOwWov dqwyolwLEVov EtEpov Tolodtov), he is asked whether 
this means ‘another rea/ thing’ or what it 1s to which ‘such’ (totdvtov) in his 
definition refers. He protests that it means not ‘real’ (toodtov)—otherwise, 
of course, he would have defined instead of ‘image’ an exact double, 
indistinguishable from that of which it 1s supposed to be the image—but 
‘like’ (éorxd¢); and he is then forced to admit that he cannot meet the 
sophist's challenge, since according to his own definition the being of an 
image or likeness implies its not really being. This passage in its context is 
part of the aporetic introduction to the proof that ‘not being’ can be 
meaningfully used in the sense of ‘otherness’ or ‘difference’; and, with this 
established, the sophist can, despite his objection, be defined as one kind of 
maker of images. The plan and purpose of this dialogue do not require that 
Plato should here return to explain specifically whether the definition of 
image offered by Theaetetus is itself saved by the proof that ‘not-being’ in 
the sense of ‘otherness’ exists and, if so, how that definition accounts for 


the puzzling relation of likeness to original. For us, however, it is important 
to emphasise that he does not do so in the Sophist and that for 
enlightenment we must turn again to the Zimaeus, to that passage in which, 
as I have already said, the theory of space is presented as saving at once the 
world of becoming and the conception of its relation to being as that of 
image or semblance to original reality. 

The phrase in Theaetetus’ definition that had led to his discomfiture was 
Etepov to.odtov ‘another such thing’. “To what does toidvtov refer’, he was 
asked; and the only answer that he could give made the being of an image 
imply its really not being. Now, an image really is not, of course, that by 
reference to which the tovodtov that characterises it is meaningful; and this, 
which gives rise to the perplexity of Theaetetus, is in our passage of the 
Timaeus made to explain the distinctive nature of an image. In this passage! 
Plato summarises in concise, doctrinal language the relations to one another 
of the three factors: the immutable intelligible reality which 1s the ideas; the 
transitory sensible y.yvoueva, images of the former; and space, the medium in 
which the continual coming-to-be and passing-away of these images occurs 
but into which the ideas themselves never enter, as it never enters into them. 
The relevant words for our purpose here assert that: not even that very thing 
that an image signifies belongs to the image itself, but an image is always a 
transitory adumbration of something other than itself; and consequently it 
must be coming to be in something other than itself and thus cling 
precariously to being or else itself be nothing at all, whereas what really is 
cannot be in anything other than itself or anything else in it.2 

The point of the crucial explanation here is not, as various interpreters 
have said, that ‘the being of an image gua image 1s not self-related’ or that 
‘an image is not its own image’ or ‘its own original’ but that any particular 
image stands for something, refers to something, means something and that 
this meaning the image has not independently as its own but only in 
reference to something else apart from it and not dependent upon it but of 
which, as the parallel and complementary clause says, the image is always a 
transitory adumbration. So, for example, a human image is not itself 
human; but it is a human image precisely because it does not have as its 
own the ‘humanity’ that it signifies. Or, to take an example from this 
section of the 7imaeus itself, an igneous or aqueous image, one of those 
unuata which, as we saw, are to be designated by the formula 16 61é navtéc 
to.obtov, 1s such because, not having as its own what fire or water 1s, it 


signifies or means fire or water. It is because the meaningfulness of an 
image is its reference to something other than itself that the image is 
essentially to.odtov. As such, it implies a t1, something that is itself that by 
reference to which the image is toiodtov. Bare to.odtov, however, is not 
anything itself and so, to be at all, must have some external basis (&6pav— 
52b 1) for being, which it can have only by coming to be in something else. 
Therefore, because an image is what it is ‘of something other than itself’, it 
must, even to be itself, come to be ‘in something other than itself also, 
whereas true reality, since it is itself what it is independently of anything 
else, is tt and not to.odtov. The medium too, in which the image must come 
to be if it is to have even the being of an 1mage—this medium, which is 
space, immutable in its own nature, must also be tm and not toodtov. So true 
reality and space can neither one be in the other, since they cannot be at the 
same time both two and one identical thing.+ 

Thus the Etepov to.odtov in the definition of image, which reduces 
Theaetetus to perplexity in the Sophist and of which no further explicit 
account is given later in that dialogue, appears in the Jimaeus as a fully 
elaborated explanation of the nature of an image in its relation to the 
original; and here, moreover, with the explication of this relation is 
intimately connected the additional factor of the spatial medium which 
alone is said to make possible the existence of an image. 

This in itself would be a plausible reason for believing the Zimaeus to be 
a later work than the Sophist; and the plausibility of such a relative 
chronology could be reinforced by a comparative study of many other 
passages, some of them—like those examined here—passages which Owen 
has mistakenly adduced in support of his own thesis. But, if there were time 
to examine them all, the result would only increase the p/ausibility; and the 
highest degree of plausibility is still far different from proof. With this 
firmly in mind, I would therefore emphasise the following distinctions: 


(1) All the evidence we have or are likely ever to have requires us to 
recognise that the Cratylus, the Parmenides, and the Theaetetus were 
composed before the Timaeus. 

(2) Mr. Owen has adduced no evidence—nor to my knowledge has 
anyone else—that proves the Zimaeus to have been composed earlier than 
the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus; and on the contrary there are 


plausible reasons for believing that at least the Sophist and the Politicus 
antedate the Jimaeus. 

(3) Whatever may be the true relative chronology of this group of 
dialogues, the philosophical doctrine expressed in the Timaeus 1s certainly 
not at variance with that expressed in any of the others of this group and is 
not repudiated, abandoned, or in any essential point even modified in any of 
them. 


1 This is the text of a lecture which was delivered at Harvard University in April of 1956. Except 
for the footnotes here added and one or two changes in the phrasing it is here printed exactly as it was 
delivered. In this form it is part of a more detailed study of the subject which the author is preparing 
for publication; but, taken together with the articles mentioned in the notes and one dealing with 
Tim,, 38a 8—b 5 now published in the volume of J.H.S. (LXXVII [1957], Part I) dedicated to Sir 
David Ross, it covers what the author believes to be all the major arguments that prompted the 
investigation. 


2G.E.L. Owen, ‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato's Dialogues’, Class. Quart., N.S. II (1953), 
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2 Cf for example F. Tocco (Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, Il [1894], pp. 391-469) who, like 
Owen, contended that the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus must all be later 
than the Zimaeus, O. Apelt held that the Timaeus must have been written before the Sophist but at the 
beginning of Plato's latest period, long after the Parmenides (cf. Platons Dialoge Timaios und Kritias 
[1919], p. 20; Platonische Aufsdtze [1912], p. 268, note 1 [first published in 1895], etc.). Even earlier 
D. Peipers (Ontologia Platonica [1883]) had placed the Timaeus and Critias immediately after the 
Republic and before the Euthydemus and Cratylus as well as before the ‘critical group’; Teichmiiller 
in his writings from 1881 to 1884 placed the Timaeus before the Philebus, Parmenides, Sophist, 
Politicus, Laws (in that chronological order); and Susemihl (Woch. fiir klass. Philologie, 1 [1884], 
cols. 513-24; cf. his Neue plat. Forschungen [1898]) contended that after the Republic the 
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Laws—in which the special interest lies in the place assigned to the Parmenides after all the works 
except the Philebus and Laws and in the placing of both the Cratylus and the Theaetetus before the 
Symposium, Phaedo, Republic, and Timaeus. Cf. M. Schanz, Hermes, XXI (1886), pp. 439-59 
(especially pp. 446 and 454-5). 


3 cf. e.g. John Gould, The Development of Plato's Ethics (1955), p. 202, note 3; D. W. Hamlyn, 
Phil. Quart., V (1955), p. 290, note 3. 


1 Journ. of Philol., XXXV (1920), pp. 225-56. 


2 E.g. H. Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp. 33-44; C. Ritter, Bursian's 
Jahresbericht, CLXXXVII (1921), pp. 130-4 and 170-83. 
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: Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1409a 9-21; A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (1918), 
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3 According to Billig (p. 241) the clausulae supposedly favoured in the late style constitute 48-8 
per cent, in the rest of the Sophist as against 65-8 per cent. in the digression, a difference of 17 per 
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rhythms dominant from the digression of the Sophist onwards total 38-1 per cent. in the first part of 
the Parmenides (my own count gives 37-5 per cent, for Parmenides 126a—137c 3) against Billig's 
45-6 per cent. for the Timaeus. For the whole of the Parmenides Kaluscha's figures would yield a 
little less than 37 per cent. (Wiener Studien, XXVI [1904], p. 196). Kaluscha did in fact conclude (pp. 
202-4) that, while the Zimaeus and Critias antedate the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, the 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides belong to an earlier period in which Plato took little heed of 
terminal rhythm. 


lw. Kaluscha, Wiener Studien, XXVI (1904), pp. 191-204. His work is criticised by De Groot, 
Handbook (see note 2 infra), pp. 68-9, 123, 149. 


2 4 Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (Groningen, 1918) and Der antike Prosarhythmus 1 
(Groningen, 1921). 


3 Owen, p. 318. This is the prevailing opinion, and it is strongly supported by Zim., 27a—b and 
Crit., 106a—b (cf. P. Friedlander, Platon, I, p. 602 and L. Stefanini, Platone, II, p. 225, n. 1); but not 
even this obvious connection has gone unchallenged: cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, I (1920), p. 592 and II 
(1919), pp. 256-7; T. G. Rosenmeyer, H.S.C.P, LX (1951), p. 303; F. Kluge, De Platonis Critia 
(1910), pp. 261-3. 


1 ce w. Janell, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband XXVI (1901), pp. 265— 
336. For the average in the Laws taken as a whole cf. C. Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus 
(1913), p. 51. If the pages of formal legislation are discounted, the average for the whole of the Laws 
is only 4.70 per page (Janell, op. cit., p. 306). 


= Among scholars who had maintained a sceptical reserve with regard to the claims of stylometry 
see on the criterion of hiatus O. Apelt (Philol. Woch., XXII [1902], cols, 321-3), B. L. Gildersleeve 
(Amer. Journ. Philol., XXII [1901], pp. 348-9), M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit [1913], p. 356), 
and Comford, Hackforth, and Skemp cited by Owen, p. 315, note 6. Among others cf. especially H. 
Raeder (Platons Philosophische Entwickelung [1905], pp. 41-3), C. Ritter (Platon, I [1910], p. 238), 
J. Chevalier (La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote [1915], pp. 220-1), M. Wundt (Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophische Forschung, IV [1949], pp. 32-4). 


1 Owen borrowed the phrase from Blass (Attische Beredsamkeit, 112, p. 458), who applied it 
specifically to the dialogic parts of the Phaedrus in comparison with the Symposium and the Republic 
but who proceeded immediately to stress the far greater avoidance of hiatus in the second group, a 
qualification concerning which Owen maintains a discreet silence. 


2 Cicero, Orator, xliv, 151. 


1 Cf. M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit, p. 356); A. W. De Groot (Handbook, pp. 75-82); and C. 
Barwick (De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus, pp. 65-6), who shows that the relatively lower frequency 
of hiatus in the Phaedrus is not to be explained as the result of a later revision by Plato, the expedient 
adopted from Blass by Janell (op. cit., pp. 307-8) and most recently proposed again as a possibility 
by M. Wundt (op. cit., pp. 54-5). 


2 The Phaedrus cannot, then, be placed among the latest works of the second group, where some 
scholars have recently sought to place it, e.g. E. Hoffmann (Platon [1950], pp. 142 and 144), O. 
Regenbogen (Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia, Il, 1 [1950], pp. 198-219), D. J. Allan 
(Philosophy, XXVIII [1953], p. 365), G. J. De Vries (Mnemosyne, 4 Ser. VI [1953], pp. 40-1). L. 
Robin, who in 1908 proposed such a late position for it, afterwards withdrew this suggestion (cf. 
Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 426, note 360). 

1 Owen, p. 338 (sub fin.). 

1 See above, p. 134. 

2 Richard Robinson, Phil.. Rev., LIX (1950), p. 19. 

I See above, p. 342 note 4. 

2 Tim., 21d 6-28a 4. 

1 Owen, 322-333. 

2 Owen, p. 322, note 2. 

3 Phd, 78e 2-5, 79a 9-10; cf. also Symposium, 207d 6—7; Rep., 479a 1-3, 585c 3-5. 

4 Crat., 439e 1-2; Tht., 152d 7-¢ 1. 

1 Phil., 53c 4—55a 11 (but this argument really ends at 54d 7; 54e 1—55a 11 is a subsidiary 
argument). On the whole passage cf. A. Diés, Philébe (1941), pp. LXII-LXX and my review, Amer. 
Journ. Philol., LXVIU (1947), pp. 232-3. 

2 Plato's Examination of Pleasure (1945), pp. 105-6. 

3 cf Laches, 185d—e, Gorg., 467c—468c, Lysis, 218d—220e (cf. 218c 5—d 5, 220d 8-e 4). 

4 Phil., 54d 4-6. 


1 Soph., 248a-249d; Owen (322, note 2 cites only 248a—249b). On ‘the friends of the ideas’, 
introduced in 246b 6-c 2, see Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, p. 439, note 376; and on the whole 
argument ibid., pp. 437-9. 


2 Soph., 248a 7-13 and 246b 7- 2. 
3 Soph., 248c 11-249b 4. 


4 Cf. De Strycker's comments in his review of my Aristotle's Criticism, 1, in Antiquité Classique, 
XVIII (1949), p. 105, and Aristotle's Criticism, I, pp. 439-54. 


5 Soph., 249b 5—d 5. The text of b 5—6 as printed by Burnet is correct and means: ‘So it turns out 
that no immobile thing can have intelligence of anything anywhere’, i.e. the knowing subject must 
have mobility. Then 249b 8—c 5 gives the second part of the conclusion: the objects of knowledge 
must be immobile. 


1 parm. 163d 1-2; cf. also 156a 4b 1 (not mentioned by Owen). 


2 Soph., 219b 4-6 (not mentioned by Owen). Cf. Pol., 258e 1-2 (... ovvanoteAobol Ta 


Yvyvoueva Um’ AVTWVY OWLATA MPOTEPOV OUK OvTa) and n.b. that MOLOUUEVOV and yLyvouEvVoV 
are identified in Phil., 27a 1-2. 

3 Phil., 26d 8, 27b 8-9; for Mévta Ta viv 6vta év TW mavti cf. 23c 4-5 (not mentioned by 
Owen). 

4 Pol., 283d 8-9. This is not mentioned by Owen either, who, however, cites in favour of his thesis 
Laws, 894a 5—7. This passage says: ‘It is in the process of such change and transformation that 
anything becomes; but when anything abides it is really being (Ov), and when anything has changed 
to a different state it has been utterly destroyed.’ Now, whatever the meaning of the highly 


controversial preceding sentence (894a 2—5) to which the ‘such change and transformation’ in this 
one refers, Plato certainly does not here say that yEVEOLC is OVTWC OV or that OVI is the result of 
yéveolc. He does not even say that any YlyVOUEVOV ever ceases from yéveatc. He simply defines 
VEVEOLC, OVTWC Ov, and PO0pa in terms of any subject and says that a subject that abides or has 
completed a change is not YlyvOUEVOV. The implication of this is that a YlYVOUEVOV is not OVTWC 
Ov, and so the passage rather tells against Owen's thesis than in favour of it. 


5 Symp., 205b 8—c 1; see the references in note 2, supra. 
1 Phd., 101C 2-4; for the Parmenides, see p. 353, note 1, supra. 


2 Ibid., 79a 6-10; cf, 78d 1-79a 5 and n.b. QavTr ovata (78d 1), TO Sv (d 4) contrasted to 78d 
10-e 5. 


3 Phil, 23c 4-5 (p. 353, note 3, supra). For VEVEOLC here included cf. 25e 3-4, 26d 8, 27a 11-c 1. 
In both Phil., 23c 4-5 and Phd., 79a 6 TH Ovta is probably used as a general term of reference 
without any philosophical significance, just as the English word ‘entities’, by which I have rendered 
it, frequently is (cf. Charm., 175b 3, Gorg., 449d 1-2, Phd., 99d 5 and 97d 7, and P. Shorey, The 
Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 54, note 392). 


4 veyevnuévn ovata. See references, p. 353, note 3, supra. 


> Tim., 35a 1-3; cf. 37a 5-6 (obotav oKEGaOTHV contrasted to duepLoTOV) and 37b 2-3 (TH 
VLYVOHEVa contrasted to TA KATA TAOTA Exovta ai). 


8 Thid., 52d 2-4. 
1 Ybid., 52a 1-d 1. 
8 Rep., 485 b 1-3 and Adam's note ad loc., The Republic of Plato, Il, p. 3. 
2 Thid., 478e 1-3, cf. 479d 9 (TO METAED MAavNTov). 
1 Rep., 478d 5-7, cf. 477a 6-7. 
2 Thid., 478e 1-3. 
3 Tim., 52a 1—d 4 (p. 354, notes 6 and 7 supra). 
4 Tbid., 48e 2-524 1. 


> Owen, p. 323, note 3, on Tim., 49d-e. It is here too that he refers to Crat., 439d 8-9 which he 
calls similar to the argument of the Theaetetus (182c—183c), his interpretation of which is given on 
pp. 322-324. 


i Phil., 59a—b; see p. 350 supra. 


2 Tht., 182c-183c; n.b. 183c 1-2: €mothunv te ataOnow ov ovyywpncouEba Kata yE TH 
Tob mavta Kiwvelobat UEBddov. 


CE Tht., 181d 8-182a 1. This has been emphasised from the beginning, cf. 152e 1, 156a 5, 
157a 7-b 1, 157d 8-9, 160d 8, 180d 5—7, 181c 1-2. 


4 Tht, 183a4-b 5. 


a Crat., 439c 6-440c 1 (from which Owen has cited only 439d 8—9 without its context [p. 355, 
note 5 supra}). 


6 Thid., 439d 3-4. 

1 Whid., 439c 2-3, 440c 7-8 (cf. 440a 6-7). 
8 thid., 439c 7—d 1, d 5-6, 440b 5-7. 

2 Ihid., 439e 7-440a 5. 


10 Thid., 440a 6-b 4. 
0 thid., 440b 4-c 1. 


1 The parallelism of Crat., 440a 6-b 4 and Tht., 182d 8-e 11 is obvious. When Owen proceeds to 
assert (p. 324) that ‘Plato goes on to ascribe OVo(a to objects of perception (185a, c, 186b ff.)’, he 
misinterprets entirely the argument of Tht, 184b—186e. Plato, having shown that the equation of 
sensation and knowledge, far from being supported by the theory of universal flux, is inconsistent 
with it, now goes on to refute the equation ‘independently of the theory of flux’, as Owen says; but 
he does so not by ‘ascribing OVO(a to the objects of perception’ but by showing that sensation itself 
involves entities other than the phenomenal Objects of perception’, whatever they are. The ovata 
spoken of in this passage is only the widest of the Kolvd and for that reason is especially stressed in 
the argument (cf. 186a 2—3 and 185c 4-6 and Campbell's note, p. 162, line 6 of his edition); in regard 
to the question of knowledge and sensation it is no different from any of the other Kolvd, (GuUOlov— 
AvOUOLOV, TAUTOV—ETEPOV, EV—ApLOUG, AOTIOV—NEPLTTOV, KaAdv—aioypov, ayadov— 
KAKOV, etc. [185c 8—d 4, 186a 5—b 1]). None of these Kolvd, including ovata, is mediated to the soul 
by the senses; they are all apprehended by the soul functioning without any organ of sense and 
reasoning about the MaOAUaTa (185d 6-e 2, 186a 2-b 10, 186d 2-5, 186e 4-5). As it is emphatically 
denied that OVo(a is ‘perceptible’—even in the ma8huUaTa —or an object of sensation (cf. 186d 2-5, 
e 2-5), it is clear that o0o(a is not ‘ascribed to the objects of perception’ as such but is an ‘object of 
thought’, sensation acting merely as a stimulus to this activity of the soul (cf. my Aristotle's 
Criticism, I, p. 236, note 141); n.b. that even in 185a 8-9 OTL AUMOTEPW EOTOV is the result not of 
perception but of thought (6tavoj)j, cf. 185a 4, 185b 7). This passage of the Theaetetus has a striking 
parallel in Rep., 524a—d, where Plato, concerned with explaining how ‘sensa’ are provocative of 
thought, uses the same example to show that what impinges upon sense Qua Toic €vavtlolc 
davtoic (Rep., 524d 3-4, cf. Tht., 186b 6-7) provokes the mind to ask and answer the question Ti 
mot’ dott (Rep., 524c 10-11). The close parallel of Tht., 185a 8—d 4, 186b with Rep., 524a—e shows 
that the attitude towards sensation and the so-called ‘oVo(a of the objects of perception’ in the 
Theaetetus is the same as that ‘already’ expressed in the Republic (cf. 524e 1, 525a 1). 


2 Crat., 439d 8-9; Tht., 182c 9-d 7. It should be observed that in Tht., 152d 2-6 it is given as a 
conscious assertion of the doctrine of perpetual change itself, not as an inference from that doctrine, 
that nothing can be rightly called tz or OmMOLOVOOV TL (d 34 and 6). 


1 Amer. Journ. Philol., LXXV (1954), 113-30. 
2 Tim., 48e 2-49a 6. 

3 Amer, Journ. Philol., LXXV (1954), 128-30. 
4 Tim., 50b-51b. 

> Tbid., 52a 8. 

1 Tim., 50c 4-5, 51a 2. 

2 Ibid., 52c, cf. 52a 4-7. 

3 Thid., 52a 2-3 and 52c 5d 1. 

4 Cf Tim., 51b 5-6 and Sla 5-6. 

> Tim., 50c 3-4, 51b 4-6, 52d 4-e 1. 

8 Thid., 51b-e. 


£ CEC. Ritter, Platon, II, pp. 266-7; Cherniss, see above pp. 8—9 and 11; Ross, Plato's Theory of 
Ideas, p. 103. 


u Tim., 52a—c. 
2 Thid., 52c. 
3 Parm., 132c 12-133a 7. 


4 Owen, pp. 318-322. 


5 Among those who have taken this position Owen attacks specifically A. E. Taylor (The 


Parmenides of Plato, p. 26 and Philosophical Studies, pp. 86-90 = Proc. of Aristotelian Society, 
XVI) and H. Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism, I, pp. 293-300). 


© This is the position of Sir David Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 89 and 231. 
1 Cf Phdr., 250a 6—d 6, 247d-e, 249b 6 ff., 263a-b. 

2 Cf Phdr., 250b 1-5 and 250d. 

3 Cf Pol, 286a 5-7. 

4 Pol., 285d 10-286a 7. 


5 Met., 987b 11-14. The historicity of this passage is impugned by all the other evidence of 
Aristotle himself (cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, p. 109, n. 65; p. 180, n. 103; p. 193); but, if 
accepted at its face-value, it would imply that in the theory of ideas Plato at the very beginning 
substituted u€@EEt¢ for ulunolc. Tocco had consequently to suppose that he at first substituted 
ueOeétc for u(unotc and later did exactly the opposite (Studi de Filologia Classica, I [1894], 465). 
Owen's hypothesis would require us to believe that the final stage involved still another reversal, the 
abandonment of U(unolc once again for u€OEEt¢. Such an improbable hypothesis of vacillation is 
uncalled for in the face of the evidence of the dialogues supported by all the other testimony, which 
shows that Plato at a// times used both idioms as they suited the particular context. 


LCE for example Metaphysics Z, 103 4a 2-3. 

2 Xenocrates, frag. 30 (Heinze) = Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 888, 17-19 and 36-7 (Cousin), 
For the rest of the definition cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, pp. 256-7. 

3 Speusippus, frag. 4, 16 (p. 54 [Lang]); cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 259, note 169. 

4 Theophrastus, Met., 5a 25—8 (Ross and Fobes). 

> Epistle VU, 342b 2 (cf. 343c 1-3) and 343c 7 for E{6wAov. For abTOG 6 KUKAOG and avTO 6 
6 YVWOTOV TE Kal GAnOwWc> EoTLV Ov cf. 342a 8-b 1, 342c 2-3 and 7, 343a 7-8; and for the 
generalisation cf. 342d 3-8. 

1 Plato's T heory of Ideas, pp. 228-30. 

2 Phd., 102d 6-8 and 103b 4-5. 

3 Ibid., 100d 4-8. The impossible MOooyevoplevn in d 7 should either be excised or be changed to 
MOOOAYOPEVOLEVN after Wyttenbach (cf. also Burnet, Class. Quart., XIV [1920], p. 135 and Pap. 
Ox., XVIII, 2181). 

4 Symp., 211b. 

1 parm, 133d 1-2, correctly construed by O. Apelt (Platons Dialog Parmenides, p. 63) and by J. 


Moreau (Platon, Oeuvres Completes par L. Robin, II, p. 203), who saw that Wy = EkE(vwV WY and 
that its antecedent is not OMOLWUATA as most interpreters assume. 

2 Alexander, Met., p. 121 (LF version); Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 846, 22-4. Cf. Aristotle, 
Met., 991a 20-2 = 1079b 24-6 (TO 5€ AEyEw napade(yyata avta etvat Kal WETEXEW AVTWV 
TaAAa ...), Eth. Eud., 1217b 9-10 (kata WETOXAV yap Kal OpolotTnTa THAAa ayada ExeEtvnc 
elval), and frequently in later writers. 


3 Parm., 135c-d. 

= Owen, p. 319. 

1W.ER. Hardie, A Study in Plato, pp. 96—7; Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 89. 

2 Parm., 132d 1-4. 

3 Alexander, Met., pp. 82, 11-83, 17; cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, pp. 230-2. 


4 Alexander, Met., p. 83, 10-12; cf. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 278-9 and Ackrill, Mind, LXI (1952), 
pp. 108-9. 


> The objection recorded by Alexander (Met., p. 83, 26-8) is not this regress (cf. Cherniss, op. cit., 
p. 284). 


© Parm., 132d 9-e 1: TO 6€ OLOLOV TW OUOlW ... AVAYKN EvOc TOO AUTON El60UC LETEXELV. 
Burnet, Diés, and Cornford follow Jackson in excising €(60UC though it is in all the MSS and was 


read by Proclus (cf. col. 915, 1 [Cousin?}). Excising it would not affect the argument, but there is no 
reason to doubt that Plato wrote it. It is not ‘a premature anticipation of Parmenides’ next question’ 
but is used in the neutral sense of ‘thing’ or ‘character’ (cf. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 172, 
n. 1 on 149e 7). Then in e 34 ‘that thing’ (€KE(VoO) by participation in which similars are similar is 
identified with the idea itself of Socrates’ theory (@VTO TO El60¢, cf. Phd., 103e 3 and Aristotle, 
Met., 987b 18). 


lig any original is similar to its likeness in so far as the latter is similar to it and if any two things 
that are similar to each other must in that respect be likenesses of (or must resemble—eikaoOjvat) 
one and the same thing, there can be no such thing as a likeness of anything, since, if there were, that 
thing and its likeness would have both to be likenesses of another original, and this with its 
likenesses likenesses of still another, and so on indefinitely. 


lit is assumed, though not expressly stated, at 132e 34 that that by participation in which similar 
things are similar cannot itself be one of the similar things. 


2 In 132d-133a Parmenides makes no explicit mention of multiple likenesses of a single original 
but formulates his argument as an attack upon the relation of any single particular likeness to the idea 
which is supposed to be its paradigm. It is presented, however, as a refutation of Socrates’ 
hypothesis, which is intended to explain the similarity to one another of multiple particulars, as 
Parmenides himself states at the beginning of the preceding version of the regress (132a 1-4). As a 
refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, therefore, Parmenides’ argument here in 132d—133a must imply 
the conclusion that the similarity to one another of the particulars, a, b, c, etc., cannot be accounted 
for on the assumption that they are all likenesses of a single original, O, since that would require each 


of them and O to be similar to each other by participation in O. That this is not specifically stated 
only tends to support the suspicion that the argument was originally an argument against the 
possibility of the relation original-likeness in general and not against the theory of ideas as such. 


1 Tf 4 is the likeness of an original, O, then by definition a and O cannot both in the same respect 
be likenesses of another original, O2. Even if O is in turn a likeness of another original, 02, it is still 
only by a's being a likeness of O that a and O are similar to each other; and a and O* are then similar 
to each other not by both being likenesses of still another original, Oo? , but by a's being a likeness of 


O and O‘s being a likeness of O*. When Parmenides says that O participates in the same thing in 
which a, its likeness, participates, he reduces O to a likeness of that of which its own likeness is a 
likeness. If O and a are similar to each other by participating in one and the same thing, then O is not 
the original of which a is a likeness, not the idea that Socrates posited, but another particular likeness, 
the original of which is the idea in question; and this idea is similar to its likeness not by participating 


in that in which the likeness participates but by really being that which the likeness merely 
represents. If no two things can be similar to each other in this way but only by both participating in 
one and the same thing, then, quite apart from any theory of ideas, there can be no such thing as a 
likeness, image, copy, or representation of anything at all. 


1 Parm., 133a 2-3. 
2 Thid., 132a 1-b 2. 


3G. Vlastos, ‘The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides’, Phil. Rev., LXIII (1954), pp. 319-49. 
See above, Ch. XII. 


4 Cf W. Sellars, Phil. Rev., LXTV (1955), pp. 405-37; G. Vlastos, ‘A Reply to Professor Sellars,’ 
ibid., LXTV (1955), pp. 438-48; P. T. Geach, ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 72-82 see above, Ch. XIII; G. 
Vlastos, ‘A Reply to Mr. Geach’, ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 83-94 see above, Ch. XIV. 


1 For such statements as those quoted Vlastos cites Prot., 330c—d, Phd., 100c 4—6, Lysis, 217d, and 
Diotima's speech in the Symposium; he also asserts that AVTO TO—for ‘the idea of x’ suggests Self- 
Predication. Owen (see above, p. 319, note 4) also cites Prot., 330c—d and Phd., 102e 5 as evidence 
for Self-Predication in ‘the old theory of Forms’, presumably meaning that Plato in his ‘later theory’ 
abandoned it; but in the Sophist itself, which according to Owen represents this ‘later theory’, there is 
the statement (258b 10 ff.): Womep TO Eya (ie. TO UEYA AUTO [cf. 258a 1]) Av peya Kal TO 
KQAOVv Fv KQAOV. ... 

2 Parm., 158a. 

3 The distinction between assertions of identity and attribution is observed elsewhere in the second 
part of the Parmenides also, e.g. at 142b 7—c 2, 143b 1-3 (cf. 158b 1-2 and Soph., 245b 7-8); at 149c 
5-6 it is said that the others than Unity neither are one nor participate in Unity, at 157b 9-c 2 that 
they are not Unity but do participate in Unity. 

lRep., 597c. 

2 Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 87 and pp. 230-1; Vlastos, see above, p. 259, note 1. Owen (p. 
320) also denies the relevance of the passage to Parm., 132d—133a on the ground that in the former 
Plato uses not ‘a regress of similarities’ but simply the premiss of the €v €zl MOAAWV. Each step of 
the regress in both versions, however, is just the Ev éml MOAAWV; and this is itself an argument from 
the similarity of the MOAAd to one another (cf. Alexander, Met., pp. 84, 1-2 and 85, 3-5 and 
Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, p. 233, n. 138 and pp. 294-5). As will be seen, what Plato does in 
the passage of the Republic is to show why the idea cannot be one of a plurality of similar entities— 
which is just what Parmenides assumes it is in the first version and seeks to prove that it is in the 
second—and this is itself the reason why a ‘regress of similarities’ does not arise. 

lRep., 597¢ 7-9. 

2 Parm., 158a (cf. p. 370, n. 2). 

3 Cf Rep., 597d 1-3. 

4 Rep., 507b 5—7. Cf. Rep., 490b 3, 532a 7-b 1; Phd., 75c 10-d 2, 78d 1-7; Symp., 211¢ 7-d 1. 

5 Cf Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 88. 


6 See above, p. 320, note 4. 


M Vlastos, see above, p. 253, note 1. 
2 Tim., 35a 1-7, 37a 5-b 2. 
3 Met., 1079b 3-11. Shorey showed that in b 7 TO 6’ OU €oTt must be an error for TO 6’ 6 ZoTt 


(Class. Phil., XX [1925], pp. 271-3). This correction Ross adopted in the second edition of his 
translation of the Metaphysics (Oxford, 1928); and in the corrected reprint of his text and 


commentary of Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford, 1953) he corrected the text accordingly, but the BB 
373 exegetical note on the passage there (Vol. II, p. 423) still stands as it was written for the 
impossible reading OU. On the reading here, the passage as a whole, and its relation to A, chap. 9, 
where it is lacking at 991a 8, cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism’, I, p. 308-13. 


1 Met., 1079a 32- 3. 


1 Crat., 430a 10-b 2, 439a 1-4; on all that follows in the text see my paper, ‘Tim., 52c 2—5’ in 
Meélanges Dieés (1956), pp. 49-60. 


2 Ibid., 431e 9-432a 4. 

3 Tbid., 432a—d. 

4 Tbid., 429b—430a. 

5 Soph., 264c 10—d 1 referring to 239c ff.; cf. 236e 1-237a 4 and 238d 4 ff. 
8 Thid., 239d-240c. 

1 Tim, 51e 6-52d 1. 

2 Ibid., 52c 2—d 1. Cf. my paper referred to in p. 375, note 1 supra. 


1 Cf. Aristotle's argument (Met., 1039a 3—14) that one substance cannot be actually present in 


another, because what is actually two can never be one, and the example, f) yao obx Ev fH bvac A 
ODK EOTL MOVAG EV AUT/T EVTEAEXELA. 


XVUI 


THE DISORDERLY MOTION IN THE TIMAEUS 
(1939) 


Gregory Vlastos 


SO much has been written on this vexed issue, that one hesitates to reopen 
it. Yet one has no other choice when one finds scholars accepting as 
generally agreed a view which rests on altogether insufficient evidence. I 
propose, therefore, to examine the main grounds on which recent authorities 
interpret the disorderly motion of Timaeus, 30a, 52d—53b, and 69b as a 
mythical symbol. They are four: 


I. That the Timaeus is a myth; 
II. The testimony of the Academy; 
III. That motion could not antecede the creation of time; 
IV. That motion could not antecede the creation of soul. 


I 


In what sense 1s the Zimaeus a myth? A comparison with the physiologoi 
suggests itself at once. The Timaeus corrects their views in their own 
universe of discourse. Empedocles’ cosmology starts with the four 
OiZwpata.t Plato disagrees: ‘These are products, not archai. I cannot give 
certain knowledge of the true arche or archai. But I can give an account 
which is a good deal more probable than any physicist's.’2 So when he 
fulfils this promise, going back of the four ‘elements’ to describe in 52d— 


53b the winnowing movement out of which they were formed, what he 
gives us 1s not more mythological than Empedocles’ mingling of the 
elements in the original harmony of love,2 than the primordial Apeuia of 
Anaxagoras’ OUOLOMEpH,= or Leucippus’ and Democritus’ world-forming 
6ivn.2 

Thus the 7Zimaeus is unique among Plato's myths. It is a mistake to put it 
on a level with the great myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic X, the 
Phaedrus, and the Politicus.. The Timaeus uses none of the devices by 
which all of these disavow the scientific seriousness of major features of 
their accounts. The speaker is the dotpovoyikwtatoc Timaeus (27a), who, in 
Socrates’ estimation, has reached the highest summit of all philosophy 
(20a). The sober, systematic, prosaic tone of his discourse contrasts sharply 
with Critias’ earlier reminiscences. This all but irrelevant introduction sets 
the fanciful myth over against the scientific myth. It is stuffed with 
mythological material: Atlantis, the deluge, Phaethon's flight, and the 
genealogy of Phrononeus, Niobe, Deucalion and Pyrrha which even the 
Egyptian priest declares to be mythology (23 b). None of this sort of thing 
comes into Timaeus’ story; and its omission has the force of conscious 
restraint in view of the wealth of poetic allusions suggested by his 
grandiose theme.! When the creation of the stars forces him to say 
something about the popular gods, he is dry, hasty, ironical.2 He accepts the 
traditional accounts in a mood that suggests Hume's, ‘Our most holy 
religion is founded on Faith.’2 Sacred mythology of this sort he treats 
elsewhere with the deepest respect. He has no use for it here. The 
topography of the under-world, described in such detail in the Phaedo, is 
left unmentioned. The chthonian deities, whose worship is an integral part 
of the state-cult,> pass unnoticed. Nor is there any place here for the 
mediating daimonic entities, who figure invariably in Plato's supernatural 
hierarchy! and are conspicuous in the cosmology of the Epinomis (984e, 
985a). 

Why should the cosmology of the Timaeus exclude figures whose reality 
is vouched for by the law of the state? Because they fall below its standard 
of scientific probability.2 Commentators often pick the expression eikéta 
fivdov out of Timaeus’ epistemological introduction (29b—d), and use it as 
though the emphasis were on yd@ov instead of eixéta. This is certainly 
wrong. Eixdc is the important word. It is used thrice explicitly (29c 2, 8; 29d 


2), and once implicitly (29b éixdvoc ... ovyyeveic). Of these four, it is used 
thrice as an adjective of Adyoc, once of yd@0¢. In the seventeen echoes of this 
introduction throughout the rest of the dialogue, yd@o0¢ 1s used thrice,2 while 
cikéc, eikdtw¢, etc., are used sixteen times.’ Eixéta Adyov is used eight times; 
eikota p6@ov twice. And it is a pretty commentary on the ‘mythological’ 
connotations of eikéta yodov that it is used both times of a purely scientific 
opinion: 59c, of the composition of metals, and 68d, of colourmixture. 

A mythos 1s a tale. Not all tales are fictions. ‘What is the meaning of this 
mythos?’, asks Socrates of a ‘Protagorean’ doctrine (Tht. 156c). His tone 
may not be free from condescension; but neither does he mean to prejudge 
its claim to truth. The typical mythos is mythological. But there is none of 
this in the discourse of Zimaeus where only the eikos is tolerated. And what 
eikos means in this context is carefully defined: the metaphysical contrast of 
the eternal forms and their perishing copy determines the epistemological 
contrast of certainty and probability.2 Thus ‘the element of falsity lies, not 
in the mode of exposition, but in the object described, which is only a 
fleeting image of the real.’® All of what we hopefully call ‘science’, Plato 
relegates to verisimilitude. But verisimilitude is not fiction, for the visible 
cosmos is not fictitious. If within the dream-world of the senses! we draw 
pretty definite lines between the reality of people we see and hear and, say, 
Hesiod's ynyeveic (our sanity depends on it), so scientific probability must be 
kept clear from didactic fictions. So the presumption must be that every 
element in the Jimaeus is probable, and none fanciful, unless we are given 
further instructions or hints to the contrary. Of the latter there are none for 
the pre-existing chaos. In their absence we are so far driven to accept it as a 
serious, though only probable, hypothesis of the origin of the material 
world. 


II 


It is not then Plato, but Xenocrates who supplies us with the suggestion that, 
as Aristotle put it in de Caelo 279b 32—280a 1, the expressions about the 
generation of the world are a kind of diagram, given é:6aoKaAlac yap. This 
passage of the de Caelo is ‘a plain allusion to the interpretation of the 
Timaeus given by Xenocrates’.! In none of our sources is it said that Plato 
thus construed the Timaeus; or even that Xenocrates contended that Plato 
thus construed it. All we hear is that Xenocrates and Crantor, or 


‘Xenocrates and the Platonists’, supplied this interpretation.2 Of course, we 
have Xenocrates’ teaching at second, or rather at nth, hand. It may be that 
Xenocrates did make this very claim. But this is not in our evidence. 
Xenocrates is, therefore, of little help at this point. For the rest, there are 
excellent reasons why an apologist and systematiser of Plato's thought 
should wish to put just that construction upon this troublesome doctrine of 
the Zimaeus. For the same reasons the Academy would conserve it. Yet 
their minds could not have been altogether easy about it, or we could hardly 
have had Plutarch, Atticus, and &AAot moAAoi tHv MAatwuikiv reverting 
centuries later to the literal interpretation. So I cannot put as much weight 
on the ‘all but unanimous testimony of the Academy’ as Professor Taylor 
seems to do. 

On the other hand, we have Aristotle, who knows Xenocrates’ 
interpretation and also knows something of Plato's oral teaching. So far 
from attributing this interpretation to Plato, his references to the Timaeus 
imply the very opposite.2 There can be no question here of ‘mere polemical 
“scores” got by pressing the mere words of a sentence’.4 His references are 
too detailed and too serious for that. He tells us that: 


(a) In teaching the generation of time Plato stood alone against the 
unanimous opinion of previous thinkers;2 while 

(b) he (Aristotle) was the first to teach the beginninglessness of the 
ouranos;® that 

(c) Plato, with Leucippus, taught the everlastingness of motion,~ yet 

(d) Plato held that the world and the soul were generated.® 


Of these statements a and 5 might be, and a and c or c and d would 
almost certainly be taken as mutually inconsistent. To see that they are not, 
implies conscientious recording and thoughtful distinctions. To be sure, 
every reference to Plato is the prelude to a crushing refutation. But crushing 
refutation would be singularly inept against mythology. There can be no 
question here either of ignorance or carelessness. If we are to discount 
Aristotle's testimony we must charge him with deliberate misrepresentation. 
It is hard to believe that Aristotle, with all the limitations of his subtle and 
unimaginative mind, was capable of quite that. 


Ill 


We now come to the more difficult part of the discussion: to the 
contradictions in which Plato would seem to involve himself on a literal 
interpretation of the pre-existing chaos. Here we must make sure of the 
canon of criticism on which we are to proceed. Shall we assume at the start 
that Plato's philosophy is immune from contradiction? This would be 
wishful thinking. Every great thinker has sought consistency, and none has 
perfectly attained it, except in the minds of slavish disciples who know the 
answers so well that they never think of the problems. One thing only we 
can reasonably assume about a great philosopher: that he is never carelessly 
or needlessly inconsistent. In the present instance Plato himself has warned 
us of rough sailing ahead. This is physics, not metaphysics; his physics 
must have a fringe of inconsistency and inexactness (29c 6), at the risk of 
belying the metaphysics. In fact Plato has much too cheap an insurance 
against misadventures in the Timaeus. He can always say, ‘I told you so. 
What can you expect of the image of an image that is in constant flux’? We 
cannot treat him quite so leniently. To meet his inconsistencies with easy- 
going tolerance would be as shallow as to hide or explain them away. We 
must insist on the question: Where is the source of the inconsistency? Is it a 
mere accident of the physics, or can it be traced back to a weakness in the 
metaphysics? And of the pre-existing chaos we must ask further: Is it the 
cause of metaphysical inconsistency, or its symptom? If the latter, then to 
remove it as mythology would be needless exegetic surgery. 
Let us being with the most formidable of these inconsistencies: 


‘No sane man could be meant to be understood literally in maintaining 
at once that time and the world began together (38b 6), and also that 
there was a state of things, which he proceeds to describe, before there 
was any world.’4 


But was the contradiction as obvious to Plato as it is to Professor Taylor? 
And was it avoidable? 

Aristotle was a ‘sane man’. He records both of these Platonic doctrines: 
that motion is everlasting (Met, 1071b 31-33), while time is not (Phys., 
251b 14-18). He interprets the latter literally. Yet he sees no immediate 
contradiction between the two. He does indeed hold that ‘all change and all 
that is in motion is in time’ (Phys., 222b 30, 31), and that time has no 


beginning (Phys., 251b 14—28), but he finds it necessary to establish these 
propositions independently.! They are not immediate logical inferences 
from the self-contradictoriness of ‘before the beginning of time’. To convict 
him of inconsistency Aristotle has to go farther afield and bring in the 
additional premiss that Plato, who ‘sometimes’ attributes the cause of 
motion to the soul, could not consistently make the generated soul cause of 
beginningless motion.2 Why is it, one wonders, that Aristotle should resort 
to such a roundabout argument, weakened as it is by the ‘sometimes’ in the 
first premiss, when he could offer the simple and fatal objection that ‘before 
time’ is nonsense, since ‘before’ presupposes time?2 

The answer is in the ‘tradition running throughout the whole of Greek 
thought, which always associated Time with circular movement’.* Aristotle 
justified this belief by arguing: 


(a) Time is the number of motion (Phys., 223a 33); 

(b) there is only one time (Phys., 223b 2—12); therefore, 

(c) time must be measured by one determinate motion (Phys., 223b 12- 
18); 

(d) this must be the motion whose number is ‘most knowable’ and that is 
the uniform (6uaAjc) circular motion of the heavenly bodies (Phys., 223b 
18-21). 


Note the implications of this argument: What would happen if you 
eliminated the uniform circular motion of the heavenly sphere? According 
to Aristotle there would be no other uniform motion.t Without uniform 
motion time cannot be numbered, and if it cannot be numbered is it still 
time? A number that cannot be numbered would be a contradiction in terms. 
Thus, if Aristotle adhered strictly to this assumption that time is the 
measure of a determinate motion, he should have been hard put to it to 
show any inconsistency whatever in Plato's doctrine that motion is eternal 
while time is not. So long as there is only irregular motion, there would be 
no time in this strict sense of the word. It is only when the regular motion of 
the heavenly bodies comes into being that time begins.* This is in fact the 
hypothesis of the Timaeus. 

On this hypothesis we should have to reject the validity of the argument 
of Phys., 222b 30—223a 15 (summarised p. 386, n. 1), which attempts to 
establish that time is coeval with motion. For the first premiss in that 


argument is that 6&ttov and BoadvtEepov is predicable of every motion (222b 
31, 32); and to define 6attov Aristotle employs the idea of uniform (duaArjv) 
motion,2 which is contrary to the hypothesis of the Timaeus. So Aristotle 
could not—and does not—use the argument of Phys., 222b 31—223a 8 
against the Zimaeus. To dislodge Plato he has to fall back on another 
argument: that of Physics, 251b 19-26. Here his logic is sound. But he is no 
longer using the same concept of time as before; he is not working with the 
cyclical time of Physics, 223b 12—224a 2, but with the more general 
concept of a ‘now’ which is always a yeodtn¢ between past and present. 
This excursus on Aristotle enables us to understand: 


(a) Plato's concept of cyclical time;+ 
(b) how such a concept seemed compatible with the supposition of a 
disorderly motion going on in the absence of time. 


b needs no further argument. It is a simple inference from the belief that 
time essentially implies periodic motion; no periodic motion, no time, a 
requires further comment. The doctrine of time in the Timaeus is a stronger 
version of the cyclical time of Phys., 223b 12—224a 2. If Aristotle takes the 
heavenly revolutions as a necessary condition of time, the Timaeus seems to 
identify them with time. It not only tells us that sun, moon, and the other 
five planets were 60a 6e ovvanepydZecOat, yodvov (3 8e),2 and were made iva 
yevunérf xodvoc (38c), but even that the ‘wandering’ of the planets is time. 
Nights, days, months, and years are ‘parts’ (uéon xpdvou, 37e),4 and ‘was’ 
and ‘shall be’ (the most general categories of temporal succession) are 
‘species’ (et6n, 37e 4, 38a 8) of cyclical time (KukAovpévou, 38a 8). 

Now time so conceived is not the contrary of timeless eternity, but an 
approximation to it: its likeness (eixéva, 37d 6), its imitation (38a 8). Time is 
a finished product, the end result of a raw material which the Demiurge 
works over with the definite purpose of making it as much like eternity as 
he possibly can.2 What is this raw material? Plato tells us in 52d 3: it is 
yéveouc. This distinction between raw yéveotc and created ypdvoc is the key to 
the whole account. It shows that it was just as necessary for Plato to hold 
that the Demiurge did not create the first, as that he did create the second. It 
is the nature of the Demiurge to make his work more like the eternal model, 
not less like it. So the one thing he could not possibly do is to bring the 
factor of change and decay, of “perpetual perishing’, into existence. That is 


a necessary condition for his work. Given that, he can proceed to inform it 
with periodic motion. Since he did not create it, it must antecede creation. It 
must exist not as a bare nothing, but as change, though disordered change: 
KLVOULEVOV TANUUEAWC Kal ATAKTWC. 

But it is not utterly disordered change. Wholly devoid of form it would 
be, on Platonic standards, wholly devoid of Being; 1.e. nothing at all. But 
obviously it is not that. It is something. This must puzzle Plato, who thinks 
of népac and dnetpov as two distinct entities, requiring the imposition of the 
one upon the other through the mediation of a third ordering entity.1 The 
theme of the Timaeus is this informing of formless change by the Demuurge. 
If this dominating idea were false, the Timaeus would be not only 
mythology, but nonsense as well. Yet how conceive of yéveoig which lacks 
form and being altogether? The more yéveaic is denuded of stable ovata, the 
more it will be true that it is yéveowc: Zot yéveotc, which sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. This is the deep-lying difficulty that is mirrored in 
the problem of pre-temporal motion. Plato could not have been entirely 
unaware of it. In the Sophist he faced squarely an analogous logical 
difficulty, and showed that Zou uh dv involves no contradiction. But the 
metaphysical problem he never cleared up in the same way.2 And it is 
doubtful if he could, without recasting his whole philosophy to end the 
ontological dichotomy of to év det, yéveowv 6é obk Exyov and TO y.yvduEvov pev det, 
dv 6é ov6Enote (27d—28a). 

Short of such a drastic remedy Plato had to compromise and say: the 
chaos is disorderly, but not altogether so; 1t contains ‘some traces’! of order. 
This is a makeshift. Even as a metaphor it is self-contradictory, for ‘traces’ 
could only be a result, not an anticipation. Yet it is the best that Plato could 
do in the case of spatial order. And, I submit, it is the best he can do in the 
case of temporal order. He would have to say: Just as the pre-existing chaos 
had ‘certain traces’ of spatial configuration which justify us in speaking, 
with studied vagueness, of the Receptacle's becoming ‘watery’ and ‘fiery’ 
before water and fire had yet been created, so it might have ‘traces’ of 
temporal order which might enable us to speak in similarly indefinite, 
uncertain, terms of priority and succession in its occurrences even before 
the introduction of that sharply precise chronological order for which we 
reserve the name of ‘time’. 

This is, of course, a most unsatisfactory expedient. But the cause of the 
trouble, I repeat, is not the disorderly motion as such. It is the idea of 


yéveotc. Féveotc, 1t now turns out, is not the protean state which Plato believes 
it to be, formless till it be ‘likened’ to the model by the charitable 
intervention of the Demiurge. On the contrary, quite apart from any order 
impressed upon it by the Creator, it has a precise, inalienable order of its 
own: an order of before and after, inherent in the mere fact of passage. I do 
not see how Plato could face this difficulty without rewriting not only the 
part of the Timaeus which deals with the disorderly motion, but much more 
of the Zimaeus, and a good many parts of other dialogues as well. 


IV 


We have the final perplexity: According to the well-known teaching of 
Phaedrus 245c—246a. and Laws X, all motion is caused by soul. The 
disorderly motion would then imply an irrational world-soul. But no such 
soul is mentioned in the Zimaeus. Since this is offered as an argument 
against the pre-existent chaos, a fair way of meeting it is to ask: Just what 
does it mean for the contrary hypothesis (1.e. that chaos is only the residual 
disorder ever present in the world)? Professor Cornford answers: 


‘Since no bodily changes can occur without the self-motion of the 
soul, the other factor present in this chaos must be irrational motions of 
the World Soul, considered in abstraction from the ordered revolutions 
of Reason. The disorderly moving mass must be conceived as 
animated by soul not yet reduced to order, but in a condition analogous 
in some ways to that of the infant soul described above (43a ff.).’ 
(Plato's Cosmology, p. 205). 


Yet— 

(a) Of ‘irrational motions of the World Soul’ we know nothing in the 
Timaeus. On the contrary, we are told at its creation: Oetav apynv fogato 
dnavotou Kai fhugpovos Blou mpdc Tov obunavta xpdvov (36¢e). 

(b) The analogy with the infant-soul, apposite as it is,) is unfortunate for 
Professor Cornford's hypothesis: It does not tell us how an irrational soul 
originates irrational motions, but how irrational motions throw out of order 
the infant's soul. There is nothing the matter with the rationality of its soul. 
The trouble is with the ‘flowing and ebbing tide of the body’ (43a, 
Cornford's translation), and the violent motions that break upon it from the 


outside.2 As Professor Cornford himself comments on this passage: 
‘Contrast the World Soul, which, as soon as it was joined with its body, 
began an “intelligent life” (36e), not being exposed to external assaults’ (op. 
cit., 149, n. 5). That is surely the difference. There are no external assaults 
to throw the motions of the world soul out of gear.2 And, unlike the infant, 
it is free from the six ‘wandering motions’.4 What else could induce 
disorder upon it? The only other possible factor mentioned in the Timaeus 1s 
bad breeding (86e), which, of course, would be absurd for the world soul. 
More important than any specific conclusions that we might draw from 
this argument is the general way in which we put the problem when we look 
at it through the eyes of the Timaeus. We have just been asking, What 
induces disorder in the soul? But how ask this if you assume that all motion 
is caused by soul? It is strictly meaningless for you, except in so far as it 
might suggest that disorder in one soul might be explained through disorder 
in some other soul. Any other kind of disorder would be irrelevant; for, on 
this hypothesis, there is no disorder not caused by soul. I do not see how 
anyone can make head or tail of the Zimaeus on this assumption. For 
instead of tracing back all chaos to some spiritual source, the Timaeus 
generally assumes the opposite. This apparent contrast between Laws X, 
and the Timaeus is striking, but not inexplicable. It derives from the totally 
different basic problems to which the two treatises are severally addressed: 
Laws X, is simply and purely an exercise in apologetics. It must establish 
the existence of the gods. It does not raise any issue which will not assist in 
the proof of this conclusion, so urgent for religion, so essential for the State. 
The argument turns on one question: Is soul prior to body? This question 
too is stripped to fighting-weight. It is not encumbered with the additional 
problem: What kind of soul—good or bad? Experience can decide this.+ 
Only when he has proved to his satisfaction that ‘all things are full of gods’ 
(899b), does he feel free to broach the problem of evil. Even there his 
object is not to explain the origin of evil, but to provide religious comfort 
for the troubled soul, through the assurance of the universal plan in which 
all things work together for good.2 Individual souls have in them ‘a cause of 
change’ (904c); but this operates only within the framework of the universal 
plan already assumed. It explains the just punishment of injustice, not the 
occurrence of injustice itself. The ominous words kata thy trio eiuappévnc 
TaEww Kai vouov do slip in (904c). But what is this ciuapyévn? Is it the will of 


the ‘king’ or its limiting condition? The question is not raised in the Laws. 
But the Timaeus cannot avoid it. 

The Timaeus is no manual of political theology. It is ‘esoteric’ 
philosophy: the private discourse of like-minded philosophers (20a), so 
much more leisurely and tentative than the defensive vehemence of Laws 
X. It can thus open up the really tough questions of theodicy, without fear 
of unsettling the faith of the simple or exposing vulnerable flanks to 
atheistic opponents. It comes soon to the creation of the soul, which the 
Laws had assumed," but prudently refrained from presenting as a problem. 
To us, with our Hebrew—Christian heritage, the doctrine of creation suggests 
at once the doctrine of the fall. But Plato is just as much a scientific, as a 
religious, thinker. He stands in a line of physiological psychologists, who 
have discovered that elementary cognition involves physical contact with 
the material world. So two difficulties must be solved at once: 


(a) How the creature of a perfect creator is so imperfect; and 
(6) how an immaterial soul can be affected by material things in 
sensation. 


Plato's solution is that though soul does not consist of material articles, it 
is nevertheless in motion.2 It can move, and it can be moved. Because it can 
be moved it 1s subject to sensation, desire, pleasure and pain, and passions 
of every sort And for the same reason it is prone to disease and disorder.4 
Thus disorderly motion may cause evil in soul. To exculpate God of 
responsibility for evil it is no longer enough to say, aitia éAoueévov. When you 
find a physical cause for irrational choice,* you must exculpate God of the 
disorderly motion that has caused it. And you cannot stop short of the 
primitive chaos. This ultimate cause of evil must exist, uncaused by God, 
and (short of reopening the problem all over again) uncaused by soul. 

That is why we may dispense with Plutarch's well-meaning hypothesis of 
the primordial evil soul.4 Apart from his forced interpretation of Laws, 
896d,> Plutarch's mainstay is the myth of the Politicus. Now when we 
examine the context of his quotations, it becomes plain that the cause of the 
‘counter-revolution’ in the myth is not soul, but body: 


=.... TOOTO 6E AVTW TO dvanaAty i€val bia THB’ EE AvayKNC EUgUTOV yEYOVE. 
N.2. Ata& TO noiov 6h; 


=. To Kata Tavtd Kai woavtweo ExEw ael Kal TavTtov Eival Toic NMadvtTwVv GELOTATOLC 
MPOONKEL LOVOUG, OWATOG 5& QUatc Ob Ta’TNG TNE TaEEWC (269d). 


That is the trouble with the ouranos, the speaker proceeds: Kekowwvnké ye 
kai owuatoc (269d, e). Plutarch's strongest text is 272e 5, 6. But eivapyévn is 
plainly enough the avaykn of the Timaeus,! the realm of secondary causes; 
ovugutoc eméuuta may only mean that the drag of the primitive disorder is 
now felt, deep in its nature, as a rebellious urge. How can we then escape 
the plain words, a propos of the gradual fading of the Creator's influence 
upon the creature: todtwv 6€ abtyi TO OwuATOEL6EC TIC OvyKpdoEWS aiTLOV, ... STL 
MOAArG Hv uEetéxov ataélac motv eic tov viv Kéouov dgikéoda (273b) ? So far from 
substantiating Plutarch's hypothesis, the myth of the Politicus corroborates 
the doctrine of the Timaeus and the Phaedo that the soul's partnership with 
the body is the source of its aberrations;+ though its chief value for an 
account of the origin of evil is the explicit way in which it traces it all back 
to the primitive disorder: napa 6€ tric Eunpoodev EEEws, Soa xadEnd kai Kika év 
obpavus ylyveta, tota €& éxelvncg avtéc te (SC. 6 ovpavdc) ExEt Kai Toi¢ Cwotc 
évanepyaletat (273c). 

The Zimaeus completes the picture. It mentions circumstances in the 
creation of the soul which account for its susceptibility to irrational motion: 
and the nepi ta owpata yLyvouevn ... ovota (35a) has been built into it. Motion is 
inherent in this y.yvouévn obota which is one of the soul's ingredients. One 
could hardly attribute the origin of this motion to soul without circularity. 
On the contrary, the Timaeus’ mechanical explanation of motion makes it 
quite unnecessary to postulate a bad soul to set the primitive chaos in 
motion: kivnow 6& el¢ dvwpaddtnta del tupyev (57e).1 Chaos contains, by 
definition, the minimum of duaddtnc, duoistn¢.2 It must, therefore, and for 
purely mechanical reasons, be in constant motion. When the creator steps in 
to reduce the indefinite heterogeneity of the chaos to the definite 
homogeneity of the five regular polygons, the question arises whether we 
may not get too much likeness, in which case motion would cease 
altogether. The Demiurge solves this neatly by introducing variety into the 
sizes of the atomic triangles (57d). Thus he never has to think of starting 
motion, but only to keep it going. Likewise, when he creates the ‘body’ of 
the universe: there is no question of pushing it off to a start, but only of 


subtracting from it the six ‘wandering’ motions.2 


Is 1t then possible to reconcile this teaching of the Timaeus with Laws X ? 
4 Remembering the special limitations of the task to which Laws X, is 
devoted, we need not find that its teaching, taken as a whole, contradicts the 
cosmology of the Zimaeus. The crucial tenet of Laws X, the priority of soul 
over all material motions, is not strange to the Timaeus, 34b, c. Yet once 
Timaeus has given it fulsome acknowledgement, he makes no specific use 
of it. Because the soul is ‘older’, the soul must ‘rule’. Chronological 
priority is hardly more than a vindication of ontological priority, in line with 
a deep-rooted ethical and political dogma that the older must rule the 
younger. To press it further would be embarrassing in view of the Timaeus’ 
doctrine of time. 

Why then does Laws X, make so much of this very temporal priority 
which seems hardly more than a pious formality in the Zimaeus ? Precisely 
because it has been contradicted by the atheistic materialists. It is they who 
make, alas, only too good sense of the temporal priority of matter. To refute 
them Plato must meet them on their own ground. And so he does, retaining 
the ambiguity of apy and dye, and arguing its cosmic primogeniture.2 In 
the course of this argument he propounds the bare possibility that primary 
causation might rest with the evil soul. But this is forthwith declared to be 
contrary to fact, and the speaker can go on to complete the case against the 
atheists, without digressing to explain how primary causation through the 
evil soul is, in fact, inexplicable save through collision with material, 
secondary causes. That is why Aristotle, years later, writes that Plato 
‘sometimes’ declares the soul the arche of motion (Met., 107la 1). The 
expression 1s a compromise between the apparent contradiction of Laws X, 
and the Timaeus. 

On this interpretation the proposition that the soul is mpwtov yevéoews kai 
gOo0da¢ aitiov (Laws 89le) merely denotes the supremacy of the soul's 
teleological action within the created universe. Its polemic resources are 
fully exploited in LawsX. But it is not offered as a substitute for the 
cosmologic teaching of the Zimaeus. Only here, where Plato gives us a 
complete picture of the relations of teleology to mechanism, can we find an 
intelligible meaning of the ‘firstness’ of the soul: Soul belongs with the 
‘first’, good, intelligent, divine causes—not in the realm of necessity, but of 
purpose (46e, 68e). The ‘worse’ motions are externally impressed; the 
‘best’ are self-initiated (89a). Soul is inherently of the ‘best’; though it is 
not immune from assaults by the ‘worse’. 


This is a serious qualification of the apparent meaning of the doctrine 
that soul is apy Kiwijoews (Laws 896b; Phdr., 245c).3 Are we mutilating the 
Laws to force conformity with the Zimaeus? | think not. We are trying to 
make sense of the statement taken by itself. Forget the Timaeus altogether 
for the moment. How much could Plato mean when he says that the soul is 
the cause of all becoming and perishing? At its face-value this asserts that 
the soul is itself the cause of the instability of becoming; that apart from 
soul reality would be untroubled by transience.! But this is grotesquely un- 
Platonic. When Plato does ask himself, ‘Is soul more akin to being or 
becoming?’, he can only answer, ‘It is in every way more like being’ (Phd., 
79e). The one thing he cannot mean in the Laws is that soul is the source of 
Heracleitean flux. réveo.g must be presupposed. It must be ‘there’, before 
soul can supervene to ‘rule’ it. But if it is ‘there’, it must involve motion of 
some sort; not teleological motion in the absence of soul, but disorderly 
mechanical motion.2 Thus, quite independently of the description of the 
disorderly motion in the Zimaeus, we should be forced to supply something 
like it in order to make sense of the doctrine of Laws X, that soul is the first 
cause of becoming. 

Does this clear up all the difficulties of the disorderly motion? Hardly. 
How does the Demiurge act upon the disorderly motion?2 Indeed how does 
any ‘first? cause act upon a ‘second’ one? Aristotle's complaint that Plato 
gives no explanation of the soul's ko.wwvia with the body it inhabits (de An., 
407b 12-19) can be pushed further: How is it that material impact upon the 
soul can and does take place,! even though the soul is not a material body? 
And, conversely, how is it that the immaterial soul acts and ‘masters’ the 
discordant motions of the body?2 How does one pattern of motion act upon 
another pattern of motion, though one is the motion of material particles 
and the other is not? 

It is no accident that Plato has avoided such questions. They point to 
deep-lying difficulties or, at least, obscurities in his categories of material 
reality. But their further discussion lies beyond the limits of this paper. Our 
task is done if it be reasonably clear that such difficulties cannot be escaped 
by the all-too-easy device of relegating the disorderly motion to the status 
of a mythical symbol. 


1 For references to opposing authorities in the last century see Zeller, Plato and the Older 


Academy (English trans., London, 1876, p. 364, n. 5). Some recent authorities who take the view that 


the pre-existing chaos must not be taken literally (For later works see pp. 401-402 below): 
Wilamowitz, Platon, vol. i, 1917, pp. 597-8. 
C. Ritter, Platon, vol. 11, 1923, pp. 415-17. 
W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung, 1924, section on Plato. 
A.E. Taylor, Plato, 1926, pp. 442 ff., and Commentary on the Timaeus, 1928, pp. 66—9 et passim. 
P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, 1930, passim. 
Léon Robin, Platon, 1935, p. 191. 
G. M. A. Grube, Plato's Thought, 1935, pp. 168 ff. 
F. M. Cornford, Plato’ s Cosmology, 1937, pp. 37, 176, 203 et passim. 


1 Diels B. 6, where, significantly enough, these physical substances are given the names of 
divinities. Conversely, the anthropomorphic elements, Love and Strife, are conceived as corporeal 
forces. See Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, p. 31; and Cornford, in chapter xv of vol. 
iv of Cambridge Ancient History: ‘In Empedocles Love and Strife belong at once to the world of 
mythical imagery and to the world of scientific concepts.’ This ambivalence of myth and science, 
very different from didactic metaphor or allegory, is the proper mood of the Zimaeus. It was used 
unconsciously by Empedocles, consciously by Plato. Cf. u000¢ in Soph., 242c—8ff. 


2 Summarising in paraphrase, Zim., 48b 1-d 4. 

3 Cyril Bailey, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 

4 Aristotle, Phys., 250b 25, 26. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, ix, 31, 32; Aristotle, Phys., 196a 24. 


6 Anyone tempted to make much of the label ‘myth’ might note its absence in the first two, and its 
very casual use at the end of the third (u0@0¢ €aWON, Rep., 621bc, a quasi-proverbial expression, 
applied elsewhere to the ‘saving’ of a philosophical thesis: Phil., 14a, Laws, 645b, Tht., 164d). 


! tn the Gorgias the story begins with Wonep yap “Ounpoc A€yeEt (523a); Homer's witness is 
called in again in 525e The story contains such figures and places as the Isles of the Blessed and 
Tartarus; Minos, Rhadamanthys, Aeacus; Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityus. In the Phaedo: A€yetat 5€ 
oUtTWC ... (107d); ... Wo Eye MEMELOAL (108c); A€yEeTat (110b); Kal yo Ta TOLAOTAa WoNED 
ETTA5ELV EaUTW. . . (114d). The detailed geography is clearly mythological. In the Republic we get 
an’ AAkivou andAoyov (allusion to the Nekyia of Od. XI: cf. Arist., Poet. 1455a 2, Rhet., 1417a 13), 
the tale of Er, the Armenian. In the Politicus the reversal of the celestial revolutions is connected with 
the tale of Atreus and the golden lamb (268¢, 269a), the age of Cronus and the ynyeveic¢ (269a-b), 
and said to account for ‘innumerable other [events], still more marvellous’ (269b). For the Phaedrus 
myth note 265b 6-8. 


1 Except in verbs describing the activity of the Demiurge, where he is forced into 


anthropomorphism, Timaeus indulges rarely in poetic metaphors. The KOaTAP of 46d is the only 
important one; and there it occurs with the scientist's characteristic carelessness for literary detail: he 
thinks he has used it before (Emi TOV MOOTEPOV KOaTHOa) when he actually has not. Expressions 
which he knows to be poetic Timaeus expressly qualifies as similes: EuBlBdoac Wo EC OXNUa 
(41e); this is a vestige of the imaginative figure of the Phaedrus, where it had been used without 
qualification: Ze0c, EAAHVWV MTNVOV AoA (246e); PEW OXHUATA ioopPONWC EVHVLA (247b); 
there the mood is mythology, and to qualify would be pendantry. 

2 About irony: see especially Taylor's Commentary’, on 40d 6-¢ 2. 

3 4n Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, x, ii, 100. 


4 Te. that he accepts the forms of traditional worship, and wishes to preserve them intact, without 
the slightest alteration (Laws, 738b, c; cf. also Rep., 427b, c, and Laws, 716c—718b; 759a—760a; 
828a-—d). 


3 Te. Laws, 717a; 828c; 958d. 


1 Rep., 392a; 427b; Laws, 717b; 734d; 818c; 910a. 


2 dveu te EiKOTWV Kat avaykaiwv anobe(EEewv AEyouoty (40e). 


3.59, 68d, 69c. 

=. 30b, 34c, 44d, 48c, 48d, 49b, 53d, 55d, 56a, 56d, 57d, 59c, 68d, 72d, 90e. 

> The account is ‘akin’ to the ‘image’ it describes: eiKOVOG EiKOTAG (sc. AGyouG) 20C. 
6 F. M. Cornford, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vi, chap, xi, p. 330. 


! Tim., 52b, c: OO TAOTNG THE OVELPWEEWS. . . . 
lag. Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. So much is clear from the Greek commentaries, listed by 
Heinze, Xenokrates, pp. 179-80: 

Simpl. de Caelo 303, 34-35: doket EV MOOG ZEvoKOaTNV UdALoTa Kal TOvC MAaTtwviKovc O 
A6yoe ... 

Schol. cod. Coisl. 166: TOOTO MpOc ZEvOKOATN EtoNTal ANOAOVOUUEVOV UNEP MAATWVOC ... 

Schol. cod. Parisiens Reg. 1853: 6 Z€voKpatnc¢ Kal O LMEVoIMTOG EmyELpoOVTEG BonOrfoat 
TW MAATWvt EAEYVOV ... 
and from Plutarch, de animae procreatione in Timaeo, 1013a, where the reference is by implication 
to Xenocrates, Crantor, and their followers. 


2 Taylor (Commentary, p. 69, n. 1) and H. Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, n. 356) add Speusippus and Theophrastus. The textual authority for the former is frail: the 
scholion in the Parisian MS. of the de Caelo; no mention of Speusippus in Plutarch, Proclus, or 
Simplicius. As for Theophrastus, his remark, as quoted in Proclus is, Tay’ Av yEvntov AEYyOL 
oagnvelac xaplv and the Taxa (‘perhaps, to express any contingency from a probability to a bare 
possibility,’ Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v., Il), is understood by Taurus to mean ‘possibly’ ((oWc) in 
this context (Theophrastus, frag. 28). Cherniss does not explain why he favours ‘probably’ instead 
(loc. cit., and 610). 


1 Proclus, quoted by Taylor, Commentary, 68. 

2 Taylor, Commentary, 69. 

3 Te. de Caelo 280a 29, Phys., 251b 14, Met. 1072a 2. Cf. de Anima 406b 26, kai 0 Tiiatoc 
guo.odAoyet Thv wuxnv KivEetv TO OWA, associating the account of the soul's ability to move the 


body in the Timaeus ‘with the mechanical explanation of Democritus’ (Cherniss, op. cit., n. 314), and 
thus with a genre of thought which is the polar opposite of mythology (cf. Epicurus, Ep., 2, 87). 


& Taylor, Commentary, 69. 

> Phys., 251b, 14-19. 

6 de Caelo, 279b 12, 13. cf. Cherniss, op. cit., 415-16. 

Z Met., 1071b 31-33. 

8 de Caelo, 280a 29, 30; Met., 1072a 1-3. 

1 Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. 

1 He proves the first as follows: 
(i) P@TTOV or BEASUTEPOV is predicable of every motion; 
(ii) 9ATTOV implies the idea of MOOTEPOV; 

(iii) MOOTEPOV implies distance from ‘now’; 

(iv) ‘now’ implies time (Ta vOv Ev xOOvW) (Phys., 222b 31-223: 8). 


He proves the second: 
(i) time can neither be nor be conceived apart from ‘now’; 
(ii) any ‘now’ is a UEOOTNC between past and future; 
(i11) any past is a ‘now’; 
(iv) therefore, any past has a past (Phys., 251b 19-26). 


2 Met., 1072a 1, 2. 
3 Phys., 223a 4-8; 251b 10, 11. 
4M. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 103, q.v. 


1 He holds that rectilinear motion is not uniform, ‘since (according to him) when it is KATA QUOLW 
it becomes faster as bodies near their proper place, and when it is Mad MUOLV it becomes slower as 
the impressed force becomes exhausted. The circular motion of the heavenly bodies is the only 
change which by its nature proceeds uniformly’. Ross, Aristotle's Physics, p. 612. Hence his doctrine 
that OUAA (sc. K(vnowv) EvdExETAL Elval THV KUKAW LOvny, Phys., 265b 11. 


2 And we could add: If it should ever happen that the heavenly revolutions should cease, so would 
time. Cf. Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. 

Stand still, ye ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never come. 

This is good Aristotelian (and Platonic) doctrine. 


3 Phys., 222b 33-223a 2: A€yw 6€ OdTToOV KivetoOal TO MPOTEPOV LETABAAAOV EiC TO 
OMOKE(UEVOV KATA TO AUTO SLAOTHUG Kal OL AAV Kivnow KLWOULEVoV. 


1 For a correction on this see pp. 409-410 below. 
2Cf 41 e5and42a5: Opyava xpovwy, Opyava xpdovou of mon and other stars. 


3 394: yodvov Svta TAC TOUTWY MAdvac. Cf. Aristotle's statement in Phys., 218a 34, ol wev 
yap thv tod OAovu Kivnow Eivai gaol (sc. TOV yPOvov), where Oi HEV are identified with Plato 
by Eudemus, Theophrastus, and Alexander (Simpl. Phys., 700. 18-19). 


4 For the true sense of this and further correction see p. 409 below. 


5 38b, c; also 37c, d. 


1 This idea is not peculiar to the Timaeus. E.g. Phil, 30c: &metpov ... €v TW Mavti MOAU, Kai 


mépac (kavov, Kal Tig Em aUTotc aitla. Notice the force of Em AUTOL Notice also how distinct is 
aitia from MEpac: MOOG TPlol Kal TETTAPTOV ... YEVOC (26e). THV aitiav Wo (kavwc ETEPOV 
EKE(VWV OEONAWLEVOV (27b). 


2 | cannot agree with Brochard's bold attempt to identify matter with the Other of the Timaeus and 
thus with the non-being of the Sophist. (Brochard et Dauriac, Le Devenir dans la Philosophie de 
Platon, Cong. Int. de Phil., 1902.) This is hardly the place to argue the matter out. But his assumption 
that the Kolvwvia of Being, Same, Other, Motion, and Rest in the Sophist covers the relation of 
forms to material things is effectively answered in Cornford's Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 297. 
Robin's thesis that ‘la distinction de l'intelligible et du sensible se fonde sur la pureté ou l'exactitude 
plus ou moins grandes des relations qui les constituent, et que ce n'est, par conséquent, qu'une 
difference de degré’ (La Physique de Platon, Rev. Phil., Vol. 86, 1918, second half, p. 398), is 
attractive, but, I think, much too Leibnizian an inter pretation of Plato. The difficulty with it appears 
in such a harmless little phrase as ‘a la complexité infinies et perpétuellement instables’ (p. 410), 
which Robin uses to describe sensible things. Why ‘instables’? Does mere increase of complexity 
cause instability? Why should it? To establish his thesis Robin should be able to explain how Plato's 
doctrine of process can be reduced to a doctrine of increasing complexity of formal relations. 


1532: iyun... &TTA. 


1 The ATAKTWC Kat GAdywco of the infant's disorder reminds one most forcefully of 


MANULEATMC Kal ATAKTWC (30a) and GAdywe Kal duETOWG (53a) of the world-chaos. 

2 Note the force of Td TWV MNOOOMLMTOVTWV MABHATA (43b), MUPl MOOOKPOVOELE TO OWL ... 
5a TOO oWuUaToc al KiVAOELC Emi THY WUXAVY MPEOOLEVAL MOOOMINTOLEV (43c), ... DPOOPWC 
OEl(OVOal TAC THC WUXCG MEpLOSOUG (43d). Note the repetition of EFwOEv 44a 1, 5. 

3 For the very good reason that there is nothing outside it. The world was made one to exclude 
violent incursions upon it E€wOEVv, which mpoonintovta akalpwo AVEL Kal vVdooUC yApac TE 
éenadyovta pOivev motel (33a). For vO00¢ as disorder of reason see 86b, d; 88a, b. 


4 It has only the motion TWv ENT THV MEpl VOOV Kal POdvNoLW UdALoTa OUOAY (34a vs. 43b). 


1 g98c. The whole of 896d to 898b is nothing more than an elaborate propounding of the question: 
‘If soul is cause of everything, good and bad, and order implies a good soul, whereas disorder implies 
an evil soul, consider the ouranos and decide: Does it suggest the best soul or its contrary ?’ 
Therefore, it is a mistake to quote any part of this passage in support of the view that Plato believed 
in an evil world-soul. 

2 mooc Thv owtnplav Kal apETHV TOO OAOV navt’ Eotl OVVTETAYLEVA (903b ff.). It is the 
organic principle (‘the part exists for the sake of the whole’), the same in the order of the universe as 
in the order of the state. Cf. Rep., 420d 4, 5. 


1 rays, X, 892a, c; 896a; 904a; XII, 967d. And cf. p. 414, n. 1, below. 


2 Soul has no part in fire, air, water, earth, the constituents of the world of ‘second’ causes, though 
it does partake of the MEPL TA OWUATA YLYVOUEVN LEPLOTH OVOLa (35a). That the soul is a motion 
is plain from the account of its creation. It consists of the revolving strips of the Same and the Other. 
A mental event is always a motion for Plato: 

ai Tob mavtoc SlavonoEic Kal mEpLpopatl (90c, d). 

TAC ... EV TH KEQAATH OlEgOaouEevac mEplodouc EEOPBObVTA (90d). 

OTPEQOLEVN, BElav AOXNY Hogato anavoTtou Kai EUgpovoc Biov (36e). 

f THC LAG Kal PPOVIUWTAaTNG KUKAHOEWS MEPLO50C (39c). 

(va TAC EV OVPAaVYs TOD VOU KATLOOVTEC MEPLOSOUG XONOaiUEOa EM TAC MEPLMOPAC TAC 
TH¢ map’ nutv 6tavoroewe (47b). 

Those who ‘don't use their heads’: 5t& TO UNKETL TAC EV TH KEMAAN YpFo8at mE —LOSoUG (91e). 


1 6n6tE 6 owuaow EugvtevOety €& avayKnc, Kal TO LEV Mooolol, TO 6’ aniol TOD 


OWUATOC AVTWYV then follow sensation, eros and the passions (42a). In 69c, d again pleasure, 
passions, sensation come to the immortal soul with the subsidiary mortal soul which, in turn, comes 
with the mortal body: ... 9VNTOV OWA AUTH (ie. TH ABavatwW woyXh) NEplETOPVEVOAY ... AAAO 
TE EOlOC EV AUTW (i.e. TH OWHATL) WUXAG MPOGWKOSOUOUV TO BvNTOV. Sensation occurs 
when 61a TOO OWUATOC ai KivHOElC Emi THY WoXYNV PEPOLEVAL MOOoONiMTOLEV (43c), whence 
Plato derives ato@notc (is it from atoow, which Cornford thinks the more probable of those given 
by Proclus? Or from doOpatvw suggested by J. I. Beare in Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, 
19067). See also 45 d 1, 2 and 64b 4-6, and cf. with Philebus, where sensation is a ‘tremor’ of soul 
and body (33d), and note its formal definition of sensation in 34a. (O€LOLOC is the word used in the 
myth of the Politicus of the chaotic disorder of the counter-spin: 273a 3, 6; and in the Timaeus of the 
primitive chaos: 52e, 53a.) 


2 voooboav Kai appova toxewv UNd TOO OWLATOC THY WuYNv (86d). Further 87a: phlegms 


and humours blend their vapours with the motion of the soul: Thv ag’ avTwMV aTu6a TH TH¢ 


wuxc popa ovupElEavtEc. Notice the force of mooonintn in 87a 5, and cf. with use of same 
word in 33a 4, 5 and 43b 7 and 43c 5. 


3 E.g. in 86c, d, where we are given a definite physiological cause for €AEiv Akaipwe. 
4 In de animae procreatione in Timaeo. 


> This is presumably the reference of €v 6€ Toic Nouolc AvTLKOUG WHyNnv ATaKToV ElONnKE Kal 
KQKOMIOLOV, ibid., 1014e. Per contra, see above, p. 392, n. 1; Taylor's Commentary, 116; and Robin's 
Platon, 226-7. 

lor €€ avayKne Pol., 269d 2, 3. 

2 Tim., 46e. Plutarch himself puts no stock on €iuapuevN but refers to it as AvayKN. Clearly 
Eiuagouevn in Pol., 272e cannot be the will of the ‘captain’, for he has just let go of the helm; it is the 
disorder he had kept under control which is now asserting itself. That the realm of secondary causes 


includes a necessary element of disorder when separated from the overlordship of nous is clear from 
Tim., 46e 5. 


3 The same applies to 273b 1, 2: the ‘instruction’ was not given to a primitive bad soul, but to the 
god-made soul that marked the end of chaos and the beginning of cosmos. 


4 For the Timaeus see above, 394, nn. 4 and 5. For the Phaedo see especially 66a—d. The soul of 
the philosopher must be ‘released’ from the ‘fetters’ of the body (67d; cf. Rep., 515c); it must be 
‘purified’ from the ‘contamination’ of the body (Phd., 67c 5 and Tim., 69d 6; cf. Symp., 21 le 1, 2, 
and Rep., 611c 3). The body is a ‘tomb’ (Phdr., 250c; Gorg., 493a). 


1 Cornford comments in a footnote: ‘Obviously the mover cannot be the soul, which belongs to a 
higher order of existence. It could not be spoken of as either heterogeneous and unequal, or 
homogeneous and equal, with the moved.’ Op. cit., 240. Cf. also 58c 2—4 and 57a 2-4. 


2 CF. the phrase of Pol., 273d, e TOv THC Avo"OLOTNTOG &nmElpOV OvTa NdvTov to which the 
world would revert if it persisted in its ‘counter-revolution’. 


3 34a: Tac 6& €€ andoac KivhoEtc AgiAEV Kal aMAavec anNnpydoaTo EkE(vWwV. 
4 1 should now [1964] make it clear that I no longer believe that the primordial motion in the 


Timaeus can be ‘reconciled’ on these terms with the uncompromising doctrine of Laws 896a—b and 
Phdr. 245c—e that soul is the ‘source’ of all motion. 


5 See Rep., 412c for the axiomatic belief that the old must rule. The whole of the Laws is 
dominated by this idea. 

1 E.g. 896c: WYxnv EV MEOTEPAV, OWA SE SEUTEPOV TE Kal VoTEPOV WC apXYovONG, 
APXOMEVOV KATA PUOLY, whence it follows in 896d: wuxynv 6A SioiKoboav Kai EvoiKoboav Ev 
dnao. ... Kal TOV OUpavov SlolKiv.. Again 895d: ApxN ... Kal MOWTNV ... AvayKalwe Elvat 
moeoButatnv kal Koatiotnv. The double-edged meaning of precedence is always assumed, never 
argued. E.g. 892a: WC EV MOWTOLC ET (simple assertion of precedence, immediately broken into 
temporal priority) owudtTwv EumpooGEV NadvTWV yEvouEeVN (and ontological supremacy) Kal 
LETABOANGS TE ADTWL Kal UETAKOOUNOEWC ANdons ApxXEl Mavtdc UGAAov. 

2 Laws, 892c: Ev MPWTOLG yevEVNuEvN. 

3 Tam leaving out of this discussion the additional complication that in the Phaedrus the idea of 
the soul as dex Kal MNyN KWVAOEWC serves at once to prove that the Soul is ungenerated:€l yap Ek 
Tov apxnh ylyvolto, OUK av ETL AX ylyvolto (245 d). In the Laws the soul is still the doxA 
KLVAOEWC (e.g. 896b 3), but the same conclusion is not drawn, as is clear from the frequent 


references of the Laws to the soul as generated (see below, p. 414, n. 1). ‘AOX/ is a ‘weasel-word’ in 
Plato. It may mean any, or all, of (i) beginning, (ii) source, (iii) cause, (iv) ruling principle, (v) ruling 


power. It should be noted that the mythological interpretation of the pre-existing chaos and of its 
associated doctrine of creation could take the chronological ‘firstness’ of the soul no more literally; 
cf. Plutarch: ei yao ay€vntoc 6 Kdauoc EoTiy, otyEeTat TW MAdTWvL TO NMpEOBUTEPOV TOO 
OWUATOS THV woxXnVv ovoav E€apxXEV LETABOANCS Kal KiwHoEwWC MdONG. de an. proc. in Tim., 
1013-£. 

1 Note that the hypothesis of the universal standstill (Laws 895a, b), against which Plato's 
argument of the soul as first mover is so effective, is enemy territory. It was they (oi MAEfoTol TWV 


TOLOUTWV), not Plato, who ‘dare’ affirm it. Likewise in the Phaedrus the supposition of all motion of 
heaven and earth coming to an absolute stop is the apodosis of a per impossibile hypothesis. 


2 We must never forget that Plato thinks of mechanism as disorderly, except in so far as it is 
ideologically ordered: e.g. Tim., 46e, where the ‘second’ causes, unmistakably identified with 
mechanical causes in 46e 1, 2, are said to be daal UOVWOEloal MPOVHOEWC TO TUYOV EKAOTOTE 
€EEpyaCovtal. That mechanism nevertheless does contain an order of its own is part of the con 
tradiction in Plato's thinking noted above, p. 390. 


3 An easy solution is to animate the chaos; then the Demiurge would only need to ‘persuade’ its 
bad soul, and this would seem to make better sense of such expressions as 48a 2, 4, or 56c 5. But this 
is only postponing the difficulty. If the Demiurge persuades the evil soul, the reformed soul would 
then have to persuade its disorderly body—and the difficulty turns up again. At some point final 
cause must meet efficient cause. To insert intermediary souls only puts off the inevitable encounter of 
soul with body. 


1 See above, p. 391, n. 2. 
2 Tim., 42b 2. 


CREATION IN THE TIMAEUS: IS IT A FICTION? 
(1964) 


‘The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus’ (to which I shall refer hereafter as 
‘D.M.T:’) was written in 1938. It is here reprinted with minor changes in 
text and notes. 

Five years after the appearance of D.M.T: came Aristotle's Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy by Harold Cherniss. This truly great work, which 
has enriched so many aspects of Platonic thought, dealt extensively with the 
topics treated in D.M.71 Had I written after its publication I would have 
been saved several mistakes. But I do not believe I would have altered my 
earlier conviction, developed initially in the face of stiff opposition from 
Cornford.* In any case, I have felt no inclination to change my position 
after absorbing all that Cherniss has had to say about it. So I shall continue 
to argue for it. But I would urge those who are less concerned with the 
fortunes of a debate than with the determination of the truth to read and 
weigh for themselves his side of the case, since my space here is so limited 
that I could not begin to deal with all he has had to say on and around this 
question.2 They might also read a number of other works which have taken 
different positions from Cherniss on one or more points relevant to this 
controversy. The ones from which I have learned the most are ‘Bewegung 
der Materie bei Platon’, by H. Herter (Rheinisches Museum 100 [1957], 
327-47), and ‘Plato's Cosmogony’, by R. Hackforth (Classical Quarterly, 
N.S. LX [1959], 17-22.) 


That the cosmos was not always in existence, but ‘has been generated, 
having started from some dpyf’ (28b 6-7) is not merely asserted in the 
Timaeus, but demonstrated, and from premisses which give every 
appearance of expressing firm metaphysical doctrine. It is argued at 28b 4— 
C2 that the cosmos must have been generated, because 


(1) it is corporeal and as such is an object of sense perception and belief, 
while 

(2) all such objects ‘are in process of becoming and have been 
generated’ .4 


As Hackforth has pointed out (19) no metaphorical or figurative language 
infiltrates this sequence of propositions.+ Eixés udG0¢ is not even mentioned 
until later (29d 2). And metaphor does not enter the texture of Timaeus’ 
discourse until the reference to the ‘Maker and Father of this universe,’2 i.e. 
until after the generation of the world has been proved. So just from the 
opening paragraph of the discourse we could derive a clear-cut, No, to our 
question—unless there were reason to think that Plato thinks there is 
something wrong about the argument: that one or both of its premisses are 
false; or that the inference drawn from them is invalid. Could this be so? 

That the inference is invalid would be widely granted today. Some would 
attack it along Kant's lines: even if both premisses were true of each and 
every object in the world, it would not follow that the conclusion is true of 
the world as a whole. Others would point out, in still more modern vein, 
that an aggregate whose every member has a beginning need not itself have 
a beginning. But no one would suggest that Plato would have faulted the 
argument on these or similar lines. 

Would he then have indicted the premisses ? Not (1) obviously. Nor can I 
see any good reason for doubting his confidence in the truth of (2). The 
only one ever offered, to my knowledge, is the following by Zeller: 


... this assumption involves us in a series of glaring contradictions. For 
if all that is corporeal must have become, or been created, this must 
also hold good of Matter; yet Matter is supposed to precede the 
creation of the world and (30a) is represented in this its pre-mundane 
condition as something already visible. 


Now Plato's cursory reference to the primal chaos in 30a as ‘all that was 
visible’ is one of the most obscure of his remarks about that all too obscure 
concept. A little later he says flatly that nothing is visible unless it has fire 
in it (31b 5). But chaos had only an inchoate antecedent of fire which did 
not have the nature of fire but only ‘certain traces’ of it (53b 2). How, and in 
what sense, this would, or could, be ‘visible’ Plato does not explain. So how 
are we to tell if something answering to this unspecified and problematic 
sense of ‘visible’ would share with bona fide ‘objects of sense-perception 
and belief the property of having been ‘generated, having started from some 
dpxn’? There is good reason to think that it would not: The ground of Plato's 
confidence that the objects of our sense-experience have been created is that 
intelligible structure of theirs which, he thinks, they could only have 
derived from an intelligent cause; as we know from the Philebus (23c ff.) it 
is the imposition of ‘limit’ on the ‘limitless’ by an ordering Mind that 
results in ‘generated existence’ (yeyevnuévn ovota, 27b). But limited structure 
is just what fire lacked before the Craftsman ‘ordered [it] with forms and 
numbers’ (Tim, 53b); lacking this it could not be yeyevnuévn ovoia: it would 
be engulfed in that limitless flux where there is process, but no generation 
from an apy. This, to be sure, is a reconstruction. Suppose then it were 
reyected on the ground that we do not know how Plato would have 
answered our question as to whether or not a thing so perplexingly ‘visible’ 
as pre-formed fire qualifies as a proper ‘object of sense-experience and 
belief’. Even so he would escape Zeller's charge by the very silence he 
observed on this as on so many other points relating to the primal state. We 
might then blame him for his silence.1 But we cannot say he contradicted 
himself, ‘glaringly’ or otherwise, since all he left us is, on one side, the 
perfectly clear-cut statement that the cosmos ‘has been generated, having 
started from some dpyf, and, on the other side, no unambiguous 
contradictory, but an unexplicated obscurity. 

And there is a second, quite independent, reason why Zeller's charge falls 
flat: If it were true, it would put Plato in the position of palming off on his 
readers falsehoods in the major premiss and conclusion of our syllogism. 
Believing that it is quite false that all objects of sense-perception and belief 
are generated, and also false that the world was generated, Plato would be 
making his mouthpiece, Timaeus, assert the first and join it to a true 
premiss to engender a false conclusion. Is this at all likely in this context? 
At the very least, 1t would be singularly lacking in dramatic fitness, since 


his spokesman is not a sophist nor yet a philosophically naive or confused 
cosmologist: when Timaeus expounds philosophy (46c ff., 49b ff., 51b 6 ff.) 
everything he says is true Platonic doctrine, with never a false note. How 
could he then be made to start off his discourse by asserting in a context 
which is solemnly, even reverently,! didactic propositions which Plato 
believes to be the very opposite of the truth?2 


II 


But let us suppose for the sake of argument that Plato did plant a false 
premiss into the dialogue at this point and that he went on to narrate in such 
detail the generation of the world, time, and soul believing all the while 
that, on the contrary, world, time, and soul are as beginningless as they are 
endless. Since Plato cares, and cares deeply, for the communication of truth, 
he would not wilfully mystify, still less mislead, his reader. All parties to 
this dispute then would agree that he would not write ‘p’, while intending to 
get across ‘not-p‘ to the reader, without providing him with clear and 
unambiguous signs that the latter is his intention. Where are these signs? I 
shall devote the rest of this paper to just this question. Here to begin with 
are five supposed disclaimers of creationism which I did not take up in 
D.M.T': 

(1) The order of exposition does not always follow that of the ‘mythical’ 
cosmogonic sequence.! But a historical account, though normally keeping 
pace with the events it narrates, need not always do so. Witness the 
backlashes in Herodotus and even in Thucydides. How then could the 
reader be expected to draw from the fact that items X, Y, supposed to have 
occurred in that order, are related in a different sequence, the inference that 
Plato wants him to understand that both of them are coeval with a 
beginningless universe? Cherniss refers us to the apology at 34c 2-4 that 
there is ‘too much of the casual and the random’ in our speech. But why 
should that be taken as an apology for any defect other than the one it 
mentions: the failure to put first in the story an item (the creation of the 
soul) which came first in the course of events? 

(11) At 42e Plato says that ‘having made all these arrangements’, the 
Craftsman ‘continued to abide by the wont of his own disposition (&uevev év 
TW gavtod Kata tpdnov fet)’. Taking f@e here (with Archer-Hind and 
Cornford) to mean ‘nature’, Cherniss sees in this phrase an expression of 


‘the doctrine that god must be unchangeable (Rep., 381c)’, and adds that (1) 
‘if this be taken seriously, the relation of the demiurge to the world must 
always be and have been the same’, which (2) would be contradicted by the 
very notion of his having created the world.*—I fail to see that (2) follows 
from (1). The constancy of god's f@0¢ would comport with any amount of 
world-making, provided only his behaviour as Craftsman remains 
consistent with his character as god. In Rep. 381c, the point of the statement 
that ‘it is impossible for a god to wish to change himself but, as is only 
right, each of them being as fair and excellent as it is possible to be, abides 
for ever absolutely in his own character’, is not that god does not act at all, 
but that he does not act in undignified and wicked ways: he does not lie, 
masquerade, etc., like the Homeric deities; he never causes evil, only good 
(379b—380c). Since the world-creation is an act of supreme beneficence 
(30ab), it would imply no shift of nature or character in this ‘best of causes’ 
(29a), but rather a fitting expression of it. 

(iii) The Craftsman is no doubt himself a soul+ Would it be a 
‘contradiction’ to think of soul creating soul?—I can see none that would 
arise in the Platonic scheme because of just this. What precisely would 
contradict what? Why should the Craftsman's soul-making powers be 
cramped by the assumption that he is himself a soul? If we are to grant him, 
without logical strain, so many other marvellous potencies, why should our 
reason take offense at this one? (And cf. p. 415 below). 

(iv) According to Cornford, we must understand 16 y.yvouevov det at 27b— 
28a to mean ‘that which is everlastingly (i.e. beginninglessly no less than 
endlessly) in process of change’.2 But de( is as indeterminate as to the 
duration over which it extends as is the English ‘always’ (which is the way 
Cornford himself renders dei in his translation of the phrase). In this context 
it could cover just as well, A, a duration which has no beginning and end, as 
B, one which does have a beginning but goes on for ever after.4 How then 
could it be taken as telling the reader that the former is meant? How could 
Plato be expected to communicate, ‘A‘, not ‘B,’ by flashing a signal which 
could be read as either ‘A‘ or ‘B‘? 

(v) We read at 37d 2-7: 


Now the nature of Animal (f to6 wou gvac: the essence or Platonic 
form) was aiwvio¢g and it was not possible for a generated thing to attain 
this (character) fully (navteAdc). So he took thought to make a sort of 


moving image of aiwv: simultaneously with his ordering of the Heaven 
he makes of aiwv which abides in unity an aiwvoc¢ image proceeding 
according to number. 


Cherniss comments (I intersperse the numerals): ‘Since in this very 
sentence Plato says that (1) the copy could not be aiwwoc as the model is 
(37d 3-4), it appears (2) to be an undisguised self-contradiction to call time 
an aiwvov eixdva, “eternal image” (d 7).’ He infers that (3) Plato used this 
phrase ‘with the intention of putting special emphasis upon some 
characteristic of time which the form of his exposition is inadequate to 
describe. The most obvious characteristic of this kind would be unlimited 
duration, i.e. duration without beginning as well as without end.’4—To 
begin at (1): Plato does not say that the image is not aiwuoc, but that it 1s not 
‘fully’ or ‘perfectly’ so. This makes a difference. To say, ‘James is not fully 
educated’ is (usually) not the same thing as to say, ‘James is not educated.’ 
Plato is alive to this difference. When he says in the Republic that no 
sensibles are navteAwe (or eUkpwwac)2 beautiful, etc., he is not denying that 
e.g. Helen is beautiful. There is, therefore, (2) no more of a contradiction 
between saying that time is an aiwviog image of aiwv than there would be in 
saying that Helen is a beautiful image of Beauty, immediately after 
admitting, indeed stressing, that she is not navteAws beautiful. Hence there is 
no good reason for the inference at (3).3 


Ill 


What then of motions, etc., occurring before the creation of time? Is there 
not a deliberate contradiction here?—I said, No, in D.M.T. (Section III), and 
I stand by that answer. I can now make it clearer and rid it of some minor 
errors. I echoed there uncritically Cornford's ascription of a ‘cyclical 
concept of time’ to Plato. This is a treacherous expression which can mean 
two quite different things: 


(1) that time is ‘conceived, not as a straight line, but as a circle’ (Plato's 
Cosmology, 103): 
(11) that it is ‘inseparable from periodic motion’ (ibid.). 


Here (i) is false: though time is imaged as a circle (kukAouyévou, 38a 8), it is 
not so conceived: Plato did not believe that, e.g. yesterday's happenings will 
happen again at some time in the future. On the other hand, (11) is both true 
and fundamental. Let me restate what this implies: 

Time ‘proceeds according to number’ (37d 6—7), 1.e. its passage, or flow, 
can be numbered. But what does that mean? To number a discrete 
ageregate, like a herd of cows, is to count it. But time is a continuous 
magnitude. How could this be counted?—Only if first broken up into 
discrete units. If these are contiguous and of uniform length their count 
would measure the temporal length they compose. Plato gives us three sets 
of such units: day-nights, months, years,2 corresponding to conspicuous 
heavenly periodic motions. These motions he connects so closely with time 
that, as I said in D.M.T.,, he ‘seems to identify them with time’. Cherniss 
objected, and rightly so. When Plato speaks of the stars as created ‘to mark 
off and preserve the numbers (i.e. the numerable measures) of time’ (38c 6), 
he is certainly distinguishing (though only implicitly)! the siderial clocks 
from time itself as measures from the thing measured. But neither could we 
ascribe to him the sort of distinction which would imply that the thing 
measured could exist in the absence of its measures: everyone would agree 
that a Newtonian notion of ‘absolute, true, and mathematical time, (which) 
of itself, and from its own nature, flows equably without relation to 
anything external’2 is far from his thoughts. He could not have spoken, even 
loosely, of the stars ‘producing time’ (38e 4—5) or being ‘made that time 
might be generated’ (38c 4) unless he was taking it for granted that the very 
existence of uniform time-flow depends on the existence of uniform 
periodic motions which could serve as its measures.* This then is what the 
Craftsman brought into the world: uniform and measurable time-flow. Let 
us call this “‘time(U)’. 

Now to say that this is what the Craftsman created is a very different 
thing from saying that he introduced temporal succession, or time-flow as 
such, into the world. This possibility is absolutely excluded by the 
statement that the Craftsman made time in order to make the world ‘still 
more like the (eternal) model’ (37c 8):4 had there been no temporal passage 
before creation, matter would have been totally immune from flux and 
would thus have had the absolute stability of the Ideas;/ and in that case the 
creation of time would have made it far Jess like the Ideal model, than it 


would otherwise have been. But could there be temporal passage in the 
absence of time(U)?—Certainly. We can conceive perfectly of a state of 
affairs where events exhibit the irreversible order of past and future (so that, 
e.g. if X is in Y's past, nothing in X's past can occur in Y's future) but where 
uniform periodic motions are non-existent and time cannot be measured (if 
A, B, C, are successive instants we would have no means of telling if the 
interval, AB, is as long as the interval, BC, or longer, or shorter). This is 
precisely Plato's primitive chaos: no regular motions there, hence no 
temporal yardsticks, hence no time(U); but there 1s still irreversible 
temporal succession, which we may call ‘time(S)’. Had Plato drawn this 
distinction and stuck to it he could have asserted the creation of time (i.e. of 
time(U) ) without running afoul of that contradiction ‘no sane man’ could 
commit which made Taylor so sure that creationism could not be seriously 
meant.2 So far as I can see, there is no contradiction in any of these 
suppositions: that disorderly motions occur in the absence of time(U); that 
they occur prior to time(U); that time(U) was brought into existence by a 
creative act which did not itself occur in time(U). 

Did Plato see all this? To be more precise: did he see, and see clearly, the 
crucial proposition that time(S) is instantiable in the absence of time(U)?— 
Let me begin by pointing out that, at any rate, he did not deny this 
proposition. There is one sentence from which one might easily get the 
impression that he did mean to deny it:’... and “was” and “shall be” are 
generated characters of time (ypdvou yeyovdta etén), which we do wrong to 
transfer unthinkingly to the eternal essence’ (37e 4-5). Are we to take this 
to mean that the difference between past and future comes into existence 
only when ‘time’ (1.e. time(U)) 1s made?—If so, we would be going beyond 
what the text strictly tells us: that past and future come into existence when 
(but not only when)! time does so, as attributes of time. To say that F and G 
come into existence as attributes of y when y comes into existence is 
uninformative as to any prior instantiation of F and G. The statement would 
be true regardless of whether F' and G have been instantiated millions of 
times earlier (as e.g. the sweetness and redness ‘generated’ in this ripe 
cherry and in innumerable others in times past) or never before (as in the 
case of certain destructive features of the Hiroshima bomb). It is the context 
then that must decide for us whether by ypdvou yeyovdta ei6n here Plato 
means both (a), ‘generated now as attributes of time(U)’ and (5), ‘never 


generated as attributes of anything prior to time(U),’ or just (a). The context 
tells for the latter on two counts: 

(1) In the preceding period (e 1-3) features of time(U) which did not exist 
prior to its creation—day-nights, months, years—were specifically 
acknowledged as ‘not existing before the heaven was generated.’ Had Plato 
wanted to say also that past and future did not exist mpiv ovpavov yevéooa, he 
would have surely said so then, or brought them in thereafter under the 
same description. It is most unlikely that Plato would have wanted to slip in 
unobtrusively a thought so novel and so momentous as that the distinction 
between ‘was’ and ‘shall be’ did not apply to events anteceding the creation 
of our cosmos. 

(11) As Hackforth (22) reminded us, the purpose of the present sentence 
(37e 4-5) is to contrast time not with the pre-cosmic state of matter but with 
the timeless eternity of the Ideas; its point then could not be the 
inapplicability of ‘was’ and ‘shall be’ to antecedent occurrences (to which 
the sentence makes no reference) but to the eternal essence (to which the 
reference is direct and emphatic). Hence to stress as strongly as possible 
that ‘they are properly used of becoming which proceeds in time’ (38a 1-2), 
in contrast to the being which is not in process in time, could not be meant 
to be saying that they are improperly used of what is in process prior to 
time. 

There is no good reason to think then that Plato was rejecting the 
instantiability of time(S) prior to the creation of time(U). But neither do we 
have reason to say that he affirmed it. He does not say so. Nor is there any 
evidence that he had made the analysis that would have enabled him to do 
this by revealing how time (U) was both different from, yet related to, 
time(S). He is perfectly capable, certainly, of thinking and speaking of time 
in other contexts in terms of the past/present/future distinction without 
explicit reference to measurable time-flow: he does so in the Parmenides 
(151e—157b). But there is no indication there, or anywhere else, that he saw 
precisely how these two concepts are related. We would do well to keep in 
mind that no one in antiquity succeeded in seeing this—not Aristotle, for 
example, who wrote more extensively on time, with greater analytical 
thoroughness, and with knowledge of what Plato had already contributed to 
the partial exploration of this difficult concept. As I suggested in D.M.T. 
(Section II), the very arguments Aristotle uses against Plato reveal the 
limits of his own insight. Anyone who thinks he can refute Plato's notion 


that time had a beginning by arguing, as Aristotle does in Phys., 251b 19— 
26, that since every ‘now’ has a ‘before’, there could be no first ‘now’, 
shows that he is unaware that this proves (at most)! the beginninglessness 
of time(S). This of itself suggests that the true relation of time(S) to time(U) 
has eluded him. And the suggestion becomes a certainty when we note that 
just before this little argument Aristotle speaks of time as ‘either the number 
of motion or a sort of motion’ (251b 12—13),2 i.e. as time(U), without the 
slightest indication that, while this is precisely the concept of time whose 
beginning is asserted by Plato, the one whose beginningless he is about to 
prove is not this, but time(S). 

A similar deficiency of analytic insight mars Plato's account of the 
creation of time. This is, of course, a far cry from that gross, blatant, and 
wilful contradiction which could be read by the contemporary reader as a 
coded message advising him to discount creation-talk as picture-talk. But it 
is still a blemish, as I stressed in D.M.T: (on the basis of a less precise 
diagnosis of the trouble) and wish to stress again, readverting to what I then 
took to be the metaphysical block that helps explain Plato's failure at this 
point. Had he made the time(U)/time(S) distinction he would have been 
able to clear up the obscurities of his account to our complete satisfaction— 
but, unfortunately, not to his. For the idea that the material universe could 
(and would) have this precise form of temporal order (the transitive, 
asymmetrical, irreflexive order of a one-dimensional continuum) before 
creation would have jarred on one of his fixed convictions: that the material 
universe would have been orderless were it not ordered by a designing 
Mind. So the most he would have been willing to admit by way of temporal 
order for that godforsaken nonworld would have been, as I suggested in 
D.M.T:, some sort of vague and unspecified approximation to time, ‘traces’ 
of it, a quasi-time as it were. 


IV 


The creation of soul in the 7imaeus 1s in flat contradiction with the doctrine 
of the Phaedrus (though not of the Laws)! that the soul is uncreated, and 
appears to contradict also the doctrine of both the Phaedrus and the Laws 
that the soul is the first cause of all motion. Could either of these 
discrepancies be taken as ‘don't-believe-my-creation-talk’ signals addressed 
by Plato to the readers of the Timaeus?—That they could not should be all 


too obvious in the case of discrepancies between the Zimaeus and the Laws. 
Assuming that Plato knew, when writing the Timaeus, that he was going to 
contradict some proposition in it in a later work, he could scarcely have 
hoped to use this unpublished intention as a means of telling the immediate 
public of the 7imaeus to disbelieve that proposition! And the chances of his 
counting on contradictions between the Jimaeus and the Phaedrus to serve 
the same purpose are surely not much greater. Could anyone claim in all 
seriousness that Plato thought his readers would be so certain of the 
immutability of his philosophical views that if they should happen to find 
him saying p in one work, the mere fact that he had said not-p years earlier 
in another work would give them to understand that he did not really mean 
Pp when he said p in the later work? No one to my knowledge has made such 
a claim, and I cannot imagine that anyone would. Our inquiry then can be 
reduced to just this question: Are there any contradictions internal to the 
Timaeus which the reader of this dialogue would find inexplicable on any 
hypothesis other than that they were planted there to warn him that the 
creation of the soul is a didactic fiction? There is just one idea in the 
Timaeus that could be thought to produce such contradictions: that the soul 
is a ‘self-moving’ thing. This might be taken to contradict 


1. the creation of the soul, and 
2. pre-cosmic motions uncaused by soul. 


I wish to argue that there is no such contradiction in either case. 

The reader of the Zimaeus who remembered how much Plato had made 
of the soul's power of self-motion in the Phaedrus would see that he 
continues to ascribe the same power the soul. There are several references 
to it: the thoughts of the World-Soul go on within ‘the thing that is self- 
moved’ (37b 5); vegetables are ‘fixed and rooted’ because their psyche, 
passively sensitive, but not actively thinking (77e 5—c3), ‘has been deprived 
of self-motion’ (77c 4-5); a man wants to induce the most salubrious 
motions in his body should remember that ‘the best of motions is that 
produced in oneself by oneself, for this is most akin to the movement of 
thought and of the universe (i.e. of the World-Soul), while motion 
(produced in one) by another is worse’ (89a 1-3). In all three of these texts 
the soul's power of self-motion is being taken for granted and used, as 
needed, in a very matter of fact sort of way. The same idea is also implied 


in 46de, in that important passage where Plato reveals the methodological 
orientation of his cosmology: 


But the lover of intelligence and knowledge should seek intelligent 
causes as the first, and only as second (causes) those which, being 
themselves moved by others, of necessity set yet others in motion 
(46de). 


The latter—inanimate causes, exemplified by ‘cooling and _ heating, 
compacting or rarefying’ (d 2—3)—are identified as moved-by-others. 
Hence the reader of the Zimaeus would infer at once that the intelligent 
causes are all self-moved.2 

Would this reader then have cause to find anything which leads to either 
of the above contradictions? Surely not the first, unless he confused two 
entirely distinct propositions: 


A. The Craftsman generates self-moving souls. 
B. He generates the self-motions of self-moving souls. 


B is obviously self-contradictory, since the very description of the motion of 
a given soul as a ‘self-motion’ entails, in Plato's scheme, that it is caused by 
just that soul and by no other individual in the universe—hence, a fortiori, 
not by the Demiurge. But B is never mooted in the Zimaeus, where the 
Craftsman creates souls and then leaves them alone to do their own self- 
moving for ever after. How then could A, once it is clearly distinguished 
from B, involve a contradiction? What is there to keep the Demiurge 
(assuming he has the wonderful powers of world-creation) from creating 
entities that have the power of self-moving and, once created, go on to 
exercise this power to their heart's content? 

The possibility of the contradiction we are looking for is then narrowed 
down to the second (2 above). This is where it has been recently found: 


If psyche is self-generating motion and thus the first cause of all 
motion (46e 1), how can the world body be in some motion, however 
irregular, before the psyche is housed in it?+ 


Must psyche be ‘the first cause of all motion’ if it is ‘self-generating 
motion’? Plato certainly says so in the Phaedrus and the Laws. But that is 


not to the point here. What we are now asking is whether the reader of the 
Timaeus would have any reason to think that this is asserted or implied in 
this dialogue. Professor Gould evidently thinks so, since he refers us, in 
support, to the lines from 46de I cited above. But these do not say, or imply, 
that the intelligent causes generate or originate all the motions of those 
senseless, soulless causes which we must think ‘second’. This never 
happens in the case of human agency, from which Plato extrapolates his 
theory of cosmic causation. If the billiard player, P, picks up a cue, C, to hit 
a ball, X, and thereby cause motion in another ball, Y, it might look at first 
sight as though the ‘first’? cause here—the self-motion of P‘s soul— 
generated all the motions of the ‘second’ causes (Y moved by C moved by 
P’s hand) which serve as the ovvaitia of the ‘first’ cause. But though the cue 
and the two billiard-balls were motionless to begin with, P*s body was not: 
all sorts of motions were taking place within it, which the self-motion of his 
soul did not originate, but was able to control and redirect so as to make the 
body execute the desired movement of the cue. What then of those cosmic 
‘first causes’ which explain the constitution of our world and all its 
creatures? These are presumably the self-motions of the Craftsman's soul. 
Are they supposed to originate the motions of their physical synaitia? If 
Plato wanted to say any such thing he could have said it perfectly within the 
framework of his ‘myth’: he need only have pictured the Craftsman starting 
off with a motionless, inert, lump of matter.| He chooses instead to have 
this raw-material in ceaseless agitation before the Craftsman ordered it with 
forms and numbers’ (53b). The self-motions of his soul then, no less than 
ours, supervene on material motions which he does not generate but only 
harnesses to the fulfillment of his creative purposes. 

Would we have any cause to find this in contradiction with what we were 
told in 46de? How could we? The injunction we were given there—to 
pursue intelligent causes as the first, and inanimate ones as the second— 
works perfectly within the created world, where intelligent causes are 
always at work. But when, at Plato's bidding, we venture beyond the world 
to the antecedent chaos, we see that the injunction is useless: it is no use 
looking for intelligent causes as ‘the first’ in an area in which they do not 
exist. Here we must content ourselves with a purely physical cause of 
motion, sc. the ‘irregularity’ (4vwyaAdtnc) of the material medium. This may 
cause us disappointment and annoyance, since Plato's methodological 
maxims have accustomed us to believe that only when an intelligent cause 


is located will a fully intelligible explanation be achieved. But can we 
complain of contradiction? Has Plato told us that every motion admits of a 
fully intelligible explanation?—Quite the opposite. Immediately after 
distinguishing the two kinds of causes, Plato went on to tell us that the 
causes of the second type, ‘when isolated from intelligence, produce 
particular effects which are random and without order’ (uovw6etoa gpovrjcews 
TO TuYOv &taktov éxdotote EEEpyadZovta) 46e 5—6. So there must be some 
occurrences which are not fully susceptible of rational explanation, and we 
are to expect these whenever the second type of cause operates in isolation 
from the first. And this is precisely the condition of the primal chaos, since 
it is as ‘isolated from intelligence’ as anything could possibly be. Hence it 
must frustrate our ideal of perfect intelligibility and must fall within the 
exclusive domain of the second type of cause. Hence the origination of its 
motions by the self-motions of soul, so far from being implied by what is 
said in 46de, is positively excluded by it. 


In his little book, Plato (London, 1908), A. E. Taylor had voiced the 
conviction that 


Plutarch is right in maintaining that the theory of the eternity of the 
world can only be read into Plato by a violent and unnatural exegesis 
which strains the sense of the most obvious expressions in the interest 
of a foregone conclusion (143). 


I would not myself so speak of a hypothesis which has commended itself to 
the finest Platonic scholarship of the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth. I have never thought of it as a pre- 
conception forced on the facts. I would readily grant that Zeller, Cornford, 
Cherniss and others! gave it their allegiance only because they thought it 
the hypothesis which makes the best sense of our difficult textual data. All I 
have done here and in D.M.T. is to offer reasons why, for all its undoubted 
merits, the hypothesis is probably false. 


1 For specific criticisms of D.M.T. see especially notes 314, 362, 364, 365, 366, 385, 392. 

2 D.M.T. was an expansion of one or two talks I had with Cornford on the Timaeus in the spring of 
1938. The paper convinced him no more than did my oral arguments. But it was published with his 
encouragement. 


3 Aristotle's Criticism, 392-457 and notes; ‘The Sources of Evil According to Plato’ (hereafter 
‘S.E.’), Proc. of American Philosophical Society, 98 (1954) 23-30; review of A.-J. Festugiére, La 


Révelation d'Hermes Tismegiste, IT: Le Pieu cosmique (Paris, 1960), in Gnomon, 22 (1950), 204-16. 


1 The most important of those known to me are: M. Meldrum, ‘Plato and the doy KaKWv,’ 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 70 (1950), 65-74; G. R. Morrow, ‘Necessity and Persuasion in Plato's 
Timaeus’, Philos. Review, 59 (1950), 147-63; see below, Ch. XIX; A.-J. Festugiére, work cited in n. 
4 above, Ch. V, and Vol. II: Les Doctrines de L‘Ame (Paris, 1953), XII-XIV; F. Solmsen, Aristotle's 
System of the Physical world (Itnaca, 1960), 50-1; 65, n. 170; F.-P. Hager, Die Vernunft und das 
Problem des Bosen in Rahmen der Platonischen Ethik und Metaphysik (Noctes Romanae, 10: Bern, 
1963), 230 ff.; Th. Gould, Platonic Love (London, 1963), Ch. VII. I should also mention an older 
book not known to me when I wrote D.M.T., P. Thevenaz, L'Ame du Monde, le Devenir et La Matiere 
Chez Plutarque, (Paris, 1938), 91 ff. 


2 My debt to Herter would have been more apparent if I had tried to deal with broader aspects of 
the topic. Hackforth's paper, published post humously, was written late in 1956, as I know from 
correspondence with him. Previously he had subscribed to the mythological interpretation: Plato's 
Phaedrus (Cambridge, 1952), 67. To Hackforth's paper and to all the other works mentioned in notes 
1 and 2 I shall refer hereafter merely by the author's name. 


3 wyvdpeva Kat yevunta égavn, C12. €pavn (‘have been shown to be’, Cornford) refers to 
27d 6-28b 7, where yEVEOLC has been allocated to sensible-opinables in contrast to intelligibles. The 
word YEVUNTA not used in this earlier passage, but YEVEOLG GYEiV used of them at b 5—6, evidently 
with the same meaning as VEVUNTOV Elval, YEVUNTA rendered by ‘can be generated’ in Cornford's 
translation. This cannot be right in this context. Cornford himself translated yevuntw 
mapadelyuatt few lines earlier (28b 1) as ‘generated model’ (not, ‘model which can be generated’). 
Cf. also yYEYOVEV, 28b 7, in the demonstrand, taken as demonstrated (yEvouEVW) c2. 


1 He stressed this in a letter to me: ‘The fact that some part, maybe the greater part, of the dialogue 
is in some sense a myth is irrelevant. For the passage on which the whole issue hinges, viz. 27d 5— 
28c 3, is in no sense mythical, but straightforward logical argument. ... There is no trace of myth 
before 28c 3.’ 


2 Before this we hear only of a ‘cause’ of generation (28a 4-5), and of a 6NULOUpyOc imitates an 
eternal model (a 6-9); nothing metaphorical here, unless one takes the core of Platonic ontology to be 
itself a metaphor (with the aiTlov here which is a Onutoupyoc cf. Phil., 27b 1-2, TO madvta tadTa 
6nuvoupyoov, ... THv aitlav). 


3 Plato and the Older Academy, Engl, transl. (London, 1888) (hereafter ‘Zeller’), 365. (Cf. 
Aristotle's Criticism, n. 361.) Though Zeller speaks of a ‘series’ of contradictions this is the only one 
he mentions. 


1 Le. for withholding information material to the adjudication of his critics’ charges. In my own 
case, the crux of my contention is that Plato's view that all precise order in the material world is 
teleologically imposed order founders on the fact that no material can be ordered teleologically 
unless it already has non-teleological order of its own (cf. D.M.T., Section III, last paragraph) and 
that if Plato himself had made more explicit his own conception of the pre-cosmic state he would 
have seen that it had to have just such order (both spatial and temporal) as the precondition of 
receiving the more specific order impressed on it by the Craftsman. 


1 Cf. the invocation to the gods, 27c, followed by Timaeus’ vow to ‘give the clearest expression to 
[his] thinking on the subject’. 


2 Zeller says that ‘the dogmatic form ... argues little; for the point is primarily to show, not a 
chronological beginning, but an Author of the world,’ 305. If that is the point, why the assertion of a 
chronological beginning and its deduction from a false premises? Zeller cites Polity 269d—270a, 
ignoring the fact that everything there is premissed on notorious mythology (see D.M.T: above, 


Section I, p. 380, n. 7) while here the premisses of the argument are, to all appearance, metaphysical 
doctrine. 


i Cf. Zeller, 364; Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, 424-25, and n. 358. 
2 Aristotle's Criticism, 425. 
1 Cf Aristotle's Criticism, Appendix XI. 


2 Aristotle's Criticism, 426. Cf. Zeller, 405, n. 40: he thinks there is ‘con tradiction’ (without 
explaining why) in supposing that the soul of the Demiurge is everlasting while all other souls are 
created. 


3 P26. Cherniss apparently reads the @e( at 28a 1 in the same way, Aristotle's Criticism, 420. 
4 cf Hackforth, 19. 
1 Aristotle's Criticism, n. 350. 


2 477a 3-479d 5. The two terms are used interchangeably for the purpose of the argument of this 
whole passage: cf. e.g. 477a 3 with a 7, 478a 6-7, and 479a 5, where the same point is being made, 
sc. that only the Form, F, is F TavtEAWe or E\ALKpLVvWC, while F-particulars are-and-are-not F. 


31 should add that I cannot believe that Plato had now so changed his use of atwutoc (cf. ugANv 
aiwvlov, Rep., 363d) as to reserve it for timelessness in contradistinction to perpetual duration. Plato 
had indeed now glimpsed—probably for the first time in Western thought—the notion of timeless 
eternity (H. Cherniss, ‘Timaeus 38a 8-b 5,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies 77, Part I [1957], 18-23, and 
n. 46). But there is no evidence that he has now made QiWVlOG its vehicle, any more than he has put 
&(6l0¢ to such a use: he applies Ki610¢ to the created star-gods (37c, 40b) no less than to the 
timeless ideas (37e). @LWVLOV is applied to the gods in Laws 904a 8-b 1, if it is read, ‘that (human) 
body and soul are (each of them: cf. b 1-2), when generated, indestructible, but not (as a composite 
unity) everlasting, as are the legal gods,’ which I take to be the most likely reading: As England says 
ad loc. it is ‘simplest’ to take KaOATIEP Ol KATA Vo"OV OvTEC GEO! ‘as applying only to aiwvlov. 
‘The gods of the established religion were, like men, souls with a bodily shape, but in their case no 
dissolution was possible,’ referring to Zim, 41b and 43a 2. There is point in contrasting men with 
gods in this respect in this passage, where transmigration (union with different bodies in the course of 
a single sou's @iwv), a fatality afflicting men but not gods, is in the offing (904c 6— 905a 1). It is hard 
to see what point there would be in coupling men with gods as indestructible-but-not-eternal, on one 
of the alternative readings (Bury, Diés), or in coupling men with gods as indestructible, while 
disclaiming eternity for men without reference to the gods (Apelt, Taylor), on the other. It is worth 
remembering that the sense of an extended duration (as distinct from durationless eternity) would be 
hard to dislodge from aiwv.oc ( = ‘lasting for an aiwv’); a human lifetime had been the typical 
instance of aiwv (cf. Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v. aiWv). Cf. E. Frinkel's gloss on TOV 6’ 
aiWvoc Xpdvov in Agamemnon, 554, Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, II. (Oxford, 1950), 278. 


1 As the context shows, the ‘circling’ is done not by time itself, but by its measures, the celestial 
revolutions. The same thing, in spite of some un- clarity of expression, is said by Aristotle in Phys., 
223b 24-33. 


2 He calls these ‘parts’ (uEépN) of time, 37e 3, meaning that any given temporal interval would be 
made up of the number of contemporaneous day- nights or months or years whose count gives us the 
interval's measure. 

3 Aristotle's Criticism, 418, and n. 349. 


1 The distinction becomes explicit in Aristotle: in Phys., 219a 8-9 we have the disjunction, “time 
is either motion or something that belongs to motion (THC KIVACEWC TL),’ but the first disjunct is 
eliminated at b 1-3: ‘For this is time: the number of motion with respect to before and after. Hence 


time is not motion but that in virtue of which motion has number (GAA’ AF dplOuov Exel 1 
k(vnotc),’ and at 220b 8-9, ‘But time is a number—not that with which we number, but that which is 
numbered.’ 


2 Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, Scholium to the first seven definitions, ad init. 


3 In this respect Plato's conception of time is vastly more modern (though also vastly vaguer) than 
Newton's. On the other hand, he would not have said that ‘the question of uniform time (is) not a 
matter of cognition, but of definition. ... There is no really uniform time; we call a certain flow of 
time uniform in order to have a standard to which we can refer other kinds of time-flow’ (H. 
Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley, 1951), 146-7). Plato would insist that 
there is uniform time—the one defined by the standard fixed for us by the Demiurge when he 
established the celestial revolutions. Aristotle would have agreed. 


4 anda ‘moving image of eternity’ (37d 5), imaging it, obviously, not in its incessant change, but 
in the invariance of its rate of change. 


la hypothesis which would violate the first axiom of Platonic metaphysics that the sensible is, of 
its very nature, in constant flux (reasserted emphatically in the Timaeus 27d 6 ff., 48d, 52a). So I 
cannot understand why Cherniss should hold that, in the absence of soul, the reflections of the Ideas 
on space would be purely ‘static’ (Aristotle's Criticism, 454). How so, if as he himself remarks, ‘the 
continuous flux of sensible phenomena is a datum of Plato's philosophy from first to last ...’ (ibid., 
438, his italics)? 


2 Cf his Commentary to the Timaeus, 69. Cf. p. 385 above. 


1 Not ‘only’ in 37e 4—S, nor yet in 38a 1-2, ‘while “was” and “shall be” are fittingly spoken [not 
of the eternal essence, but] of becoming which proceeds in time—for they are motions.’ Cherniss 
paraphrases, ‘... “was” and “will be", because they are K(VNOEIC, are properly predictable only of 
VEVEaLC which goes on in time’ Aristotle's Criticism, n. 362); he does not explain how he got the 
‘only’. 

1 The premiss that every ‘now’ has a ‘before’ wants proof. There is no logical reason why time 
must extend infinitely into the past; if it did not, one ‘now’ (the first) would have had no ‘before’. 


2 Cf. p. 410, n. | above. 


1 The Laws speaks of the soul as ‘the first genesis’ (896a 6, 899c 7), ‘eldest of all the things that 
partake of generation’ (967d 6-7; for the sense of yodnc pETE(ANgEv here cf. YEVEVEOLY 
napadaBoboa 966e 1-2, which makes it clear that youh¢ = VEVEGEWC, pace Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism, n. 365); it says that the soul MOOTEPAV YEYOVEVAL OWLUATOC ..., OWUA bE SEVTEPOV 
Kal VOTEPOV, 896c 1-2. It thus says the same thing (and in the same language) which was said in 
the Timaeus (YEVEGEL ... MOOTEPAV Kal MPEOBUTEPAV WVXHV GWUATOG, 34c 4-5), where there 
can be no doubt that the meaning is that the soul was generated prior to the body. I cannot see how 
this can be explained away by arguing with Cherniss, loc. cit., that, as used in the passages in the 
Laws, genesis does not mean ‘generation’, but has only the weaker sense of ‘process’: that Plato 
should continue to retain in the Laws the very language he had used in the Timaeus to assert 
generation, but expect it to carry an entirely different meaning which would express a thought 
incompatible with that expressed by the same words in the Timaeus is most improbable; I know of no 
parallel for such behaviour in the Platonic corpus. But even if we were to accept the weaker sense 
proposed, it would still be impossible to see how Plato could maintain in the Laws that the soul is the 
first process, eldest of things in process, prior in process to the body, if he believed (as Cherniss 
holds) that both soul and body are beginningless. Moreover, VEVEOLV MAPAAAUBAVELYV is asserted of 
the ‘motion’ of the soul in 966e 1—2, and this can only mean that the motion of the soul was 
generated (YEVEOWW MAPAALBE VAY, as asserted of a K(VNOLG, would be a pure redundancy, if genesis 


here meant only ‘process’); and since self-motion is of the essence of the soul, if its motion was 
generated, then it was generated. 


1 Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism, 428) speaks of these three texts as ‘hints or veiled reminders’ of 
self-motion; they make no such impression on me. 


2 The Aristotelian tertium quid, the unmoved mover, had not yet been invented. 


3 { cannot see, therefore, that ‘had (Plato) declared that the soul is self- motion, he would have 
ruined the whole structure and form of the Timaeus’ (429), except (at most) for readers who would 
assume that he still believes everything he said about the self-motion of the soul in the Phaedrus; 
though even on readers who had such sublime faith in the unalterability of his views the effect could 
hardly be catastrophic, since Plato, as Cherniss recognises, does refer three times to the soul's self- 
motion in the Timaeus. (Such readers, if such there were, were heading for a terrible shock: in the 
Laws, where he is no less insistent on self-motion as the ‘essence’ of the soul [895e—896a] then he 
was in the Phaedrus, Plato speaks of the soul as generated [p. 414, n. 1 above], while in the Phaedrus 
he had derived its uncreatedness from its self-motion [246a].) In any case, Chemiss’ own 
construction of the facts—when writing the Jimaeus Plato, believing that the soul's self-motion 
implies its beginninglessness, suppresses a declaration of self-motion which would remind the reader 
of this implication, expecting ‘that this suppression itself, especially when set in relief by his hints at 
the doctrine suppressed, would make the mythical character of the creation all the more obvious to 
his audience’, ibid., 431—is hard to square with another fact, of which Cherniss, with admirable 
candour, reminds us in this context: Xenocrates, the protagonist of the mythical interpretation, 
completely missed this signal (loc. cit., and n. 366). 


1 Gould (work cited in n. 5 above), 129. 
i As Gould himself points out, loc. cit. and n. 44. Cf. Herter, 331. 


1 Including Taylor himself in his Commentary—just twenty years later! 


XIX 


NECESSITY AND PERSUASION IN PLATO'S 


TIMAEUS1 
(1950) 


Glenn R. Morrow 


The generation of this cosmos came about through a combination of 
necessity and intelligence, the two commingled. Intelligence, 
controlling necessity, persuaded her to lead towards the best the greater 
part of the things coming into being; and in this way this universe was 
constructed from the beginning, through necessity yielding to 
intelligent persuasion.—7imaeus (48a). 


THIS passage is generally recognised as asserting something of central 
importance in Plato's cosmology. But precisely what it intends to assert 1s 
not at first sight clear. The language is suggestive of mythology, with its 
latent personification of Ananke, Peitho, and Nous. We are told at the 
beginning of Timaeus’ discourse that the story of creation is a myth. 
Perhaps, then, this passage is merely a poetical reference to a problem that 
needs to be solved, rather than the statement of a solution. For if we take it 
literally 1t presents a paradox. What has persuasion to do with the processes 
of nature? And what kind of necessity is this that can be persuaded? I 
believe, however, that these difficulties largely disappear and a clear-cut 
doctrine emerges from this passage when it is understood in the light of the 
problem with which Plato is confronted in the Timaeus. 


Any conception of the cosmos that makes teleology fundamental, as 
Plato's does, has to meet two somewhat different types of criticism. There 
are difficulties of faith, and again there are logical difficulties. Plato, as we 
know, thinks of this cosmos as ‘the fairest of creations’. It is for him a 
living, intelligent being, consciously imitating in space and time the divine 
and supersensible world of Ideas. Being a creature in space and time, it 
cannot, of course, be a perfect imitation of the supersensible pattern; 
nevertheless it exhibits its likeness to that pattern in the orderliness of the 
celestial movements and in the mathematical perfection of its spherical 
form. These regular celestial circuits are a ‘moving image’ of that eternity 
that characterises true being. Likewise the lesser parts of this visible 
cosmos, including man, are fashioned ‘with a view to the best’. Man is 
endowed with an intelligent soul, akin to the soul of the cosmos. Man's soul 
is lodged in a bodily frame that exposes him to innumerable distractions 
and passions, yet still provides means to facilitate the victory of intelligence 
over disorder. Thus the organs of vision are given to man that he may 
behold the courses of the heavens and so attain to philosophy, ‘than which 
no greater gift has been or could be conferred by God upon the mortal race’. 
Speech and hearing have similar ends; they serve as allies of reason against 
the disorder within and without us, so that we may be able to imitate the 
divine craftsman by bringing into order and harmony that portion of the 
visible world that is under our control. 

These are some of the more important elements of what I should call 
Plato's cosmic faith. The Timaeusis an impressive record of this faith; it is, 
as Shorey has said, ‘the chief source of cosmic emotion in European 
literature’. And its appeal is little affected, for those to whom it does 
appeal, by the change from the finite spherical universe of the ancients to 
the still finite but unbounded and perhaps expanding universe of modern 
physics. It would seem, however, rather futile to argue much with those to 
whom it does not appeal. Final convictions on such matters depend so much 
on conceptions of value and on ultimate attitudes towards the world— 
whether of trust or mistrust, of loyalty or defiance—that probably no parade 
of empirical evidence will ever be adequate to justify the belief of those 
who believe or overcome the objections of those who doubt. 

But there is another kind of problem raised by the Zimaeus which is both 
more fundamental and more susceptible of philosophical argument. Plato 
thinks of this cosmos as the product of intelligent design. Now if intelligent 


design is a genuine cause of natural processes, how are we to formulate its 
relation to the other causes involved in these processes? Nature, as her 
picture is being drawn for us by modern science in increasing fullness of 
detail, is a texture of events, each of which is determined by antecedent 
events, or at least follows upon antecedent events in accordance with causal 
laws that have a high degree of statistical reliability. This picture of nature 
affords no little satisfaction to our minds; it is intelligible. If a designing 
intelligence is also involved in all this or in any part of it, we should be able 
to fit 1ts operations into the picture without destroying the intelligibility of 
the whole. The problem, to state it pointedly, is how to make the working of 
intelligence intelligible. The difficulty of this problem, as well as its 
importance, is well attested by the numerous attempts to solve it in modern 
philosophy and by the lack of any assured and accepted solution. This, I 
believe, more than any absence of cosmic emotion or cosmic faith, is the 
real reason why philosophers and scientists today are reluctant to make 
commitments to teleology. Whatever may be our beliefs about the 
beneficence of the world order, we can have no clear title to them if we 
cannot show that design is at least thinkable alongside of causal sequence. 

And it should be remembered that this problem concerns more than the 
validity of our beliefs about the presence or absence of cosmic purpose. By 
the same argument we are not entitled to believe in the efficacy of purpose 
in any part of the natural order unless we can show that purposive activity is 
thinkable. When the tailor makes me a suit of clothes or the mechanic 
repairs my automobile, I cannot really say that there is any purpose, or 
intelligent design, in these activities until I have shown, at least to my own 
satisfaction, how intelligent design can enter into events. Conversely, if we 
can form an intelligible picture of the working of purpose in these familiar 
spheres of design, then cosmic teleology cannot be ruled out, as it 
sometimes is, merely on the ground that purpose is incompatible with the 
causal order. We all do in fact believe that intelligent design occurs, at least 
in human affairs. An age that is addicted, as ours is, to thoughts of 
‘planning’ cannot be described as committed to a nonteleological version of 
nature—for man, we also believe, is a part of nature. There is a pathetic 
confusion in contemporary thought. We talk confidently about a ‘design for 
living’, a ‘planned economy’, and ‘social engineering’, while our theories 
of nature and human nature are steadily making less conceivable the control 
by intelligence which these visions pre-suppose. 


But this confusion is not a peculiarly modern phenomenon. A similar 
dilemma confronted Plato's contemporaries, and it is Plato's appreciation of 
this dilemma that underlies his cosmology in the Jimaeus and gives point to 
the solution at which he arrives. The succession of pre-Platonic 
cosmologists, from Thales to Democritus, has been described, not unfairly, 
as exhibiting a steady development from ‘animism’ to ‘mechanism’. The 
interest in the mechanics of nature was by no means universal among these 
thinkers, nor was the conception of mechanism always clear to those for 
whom it was the predominant concern. Yet it does receive clear formulation 
and exclusive importance in the latest of these pre-Platonic cosmologies, 
that of Leucippus and Democritus. The atomic theory which they set forth 
pictures the cosmos as the necessary and undesigned result of the collisions 
of eternally moving particles of solid being. In this world everything 
happens ‘of necessity’, as Democritus says, and all purpose is excluded. 
Now Democritus also constructed an ethical system, which so far as we can 
understand it has very little connection with his physics. He advises us to 
moderate our desires, to choose the pleasures that lead to cheerfulness, and 
to follow a number of other precepts that credit us with a degree of freedom 
and intelligent self-control that his physics would rule out. Democritus, we 
see, exhibits the same order of confusion that may be found in almost any 
well-bred scientist of today. 

If we require evidence that Plato saw this confusion, we need only turn to 
the well-known passage in the Phaedo (96a—99c) where Socrates gives an 
account of his early interest in these ‘inquiries into nature’ and expresses 
his eventual dissatisfaction with them because they took no account of the 
good’. This passage contains most of the principles that Plato was later to 
use 1n the Zimaeus, and therefore it is well to state them systematically. First 
there is the distinction (99b) between the ‘real cause’ (6 aitiov ty Svt) and 
the conditions or factors ‘without which the cause would not be a cause’ 
(Exeivo Gvev 05 TO aitiov obK av not’ ein aitiov). For example, Socrates’ bones 
and muscles are necessary conditions, but not the true cause, of his conduct 
during those last days; the true cause 1s the fact that he deemed it ‘better’ to 
remain and drink the hemlock (98e). Secondly, there is the recognition that 
an explanation in terms of necessary conditions is true and important, 
though not adequate. ‘If you say,’ says Socrates, ‘that without these things, 
i.e. bones and muscles and the like, I would not be able to do what seemed 
best to me, you would be speaking the truth’ (99a). In other words, these 


secondary causes are necessary; and it is implied that a knowledge of them 
would often be a good thing to have. Thirdly, there is the emphatic analogy 
between explaining Socrates’ actions and explaining the cosmos. Just as 
bones and muscles are insufficient to account fully for Socrates’ being in 
prison, so also in cosmology we need more than the ‘vortex’ (6ivn) of 
Anaxagoras (99b-—c). In the one case as in the other, it is necessary to take 
account of the good if we would fully understand. And lastly, there is the 
pregnant assertion with which the passage closes—that the good operates 
by ‘binding things together’ (99c)—a phrase which will become clear from 
the Timaeus. 

The distinction made in the Phaedo between the true cause and the 
conditions without which it could not operate becomes in the Zimaeus a 
distinction between two kinds of causes. The true cause, sometimes called 
the divine or intelligent cause, is an agency working for the best. This 
agency is described as a craftsman (6nutoupydc)—a designation that has 
often been regarded as primarily poetical or mythical, but which, as will be 
shown, has a very literal meaning. But like any other craftsman, the cosmic 
demiurge uses materials; and these materials and their natures are obviously 
an important factor in determining what kind of product he can fashion 
from them. They also are causes, but in a secondary sense—ovvaitia, 
‘auxiliary causes’ they are designated in the Timaeus (46c—d).1 ‘We must 
deal with both kinds of causes,’ says Timaeus, ‘on the one hand, those that 
are intelligent artificers of the good and beautiful, and on the other hand 
those that without intelligence produce in every case disordered and chance 
effects’ (46e). 

This is the programme of inquiry which Timaeus actually follows and in 
a manner so emphatic as to show itself in the very structure of the dialogue. 
In the first part of his discourse, Timaeus is primarily concerned with the 
operations and intentions of the demiurge. He discusses why the creator 
created a world at all, why he made it one and spherical and endowed it 
with a soul guided by intelligence. Then he describes the operations of this 
world soul and the mathematical proportions that give it its character. Then 
follows an account of the generation of man and of the benevolent 
intentions of the demiurge manifested in man's bodily frame and in the 
harmonious proportions of his soul. So far the materials on which the 
creator works have been taken for granted, without analysis. Only at the end 
of this section, in the discussion of vision and the bodily mechanism 


through which it takes place, do the secondary or auxiliary causes begin to 
receive attention. At this point (48a) Timaeus breaks the course of his 
exposition and makes what he calls a ‘new beginning’, in order to take 
account ‘of the nature of fire, and water, and air, and earth, such as they 
were prior to the creation of the heaven’. These are, of course, the primary 
bodies out of which Plato's predecessors had constructed their worlds. 
Whether they are really primary or not remains to be seen; but Plato accepts 
them provisionally and attributes to them certain inherent qualities or 
powers (duvduetc), as his predecessors had done. These materials and their 
inherent powers are the auxiliary causes with which the demiurge works 
and whose co-operation with him he has to effect. They constitute what 
Plato calls ‘necessity’ or ‘the things that occur of necessity’ (ta 6 dvayxne, 
47e). Finally, after the analysis of these primary materials is completed, 
comes the third part of the dialogue (69-92), in which Timaeus brings 
together the auxiliary and the intelligent causes and shows how they co- 
operate, the former in the service of the latter, to produce the more complex 
structures in nature, particularly the human body. 

Let us now see how Plato conceives of these materials and their powers 
and how they operate when not under the influence of intelligence. To one 
who knows the speculations of Plato's predecessors, it is a familiar world 
that presents itself to the demiurge when he begins his ordering activity. It is 
a world of powers in unstable equilibrium and in continuous motion, a 
world of things being pushed by others and being compelled, since there is 
no void, to push others in turn. We find the four traditional primary bodies 
—earth, air, fire, and water—and the familiar ‘opposites’ of pre-Socratic 
thought—the wet and the dry, the hot and the cold, the dense and the rare. 
As a result of the continuous motion, the dense and heavy things tend to 
become segregated from the rare and lighter things. More particularly, each 
of the primary bodies has a tendency to move, or be thrust, towards its 
kindred element. Aggregates in turn are dissolved through the working of 
the powers thus brought into play against one another. There is indeed one 
factor of considerable novelty in Plato's account. He advances a theory that 
the differences between the four primary bodies are due to differences of 
geometrical configuration. If this be true, the ultimate elements are not the 
four primary bodies, but the triangular plane surfaces of which they are 
composed. This theory enables Plato to explain the apparent transformation 
of air, fire, and water into one another; and this transformation in turn 


explains why it is that all the air and all the water and all the fire and all the 
earth are not segregated into four separate regions of space, as would 
naturally result from the forces hitherto mentioned. 

These are the materials and powers that constitute what Plato calls the 
‘works of necessity’. What is the meaning of this designation? The term 
necessity was chosen, so it seems, because that is the name of the cause 
which Plato's predecessors—in particular Leucippus and Democritus—had 
found here. But it was not simply a convenient, because familiar, 
designation. For Plato also this world of earth, air, fire, and water in 
perpetual motion and interchange was a realm of genuine necessity, as 
Democritus understood the term; it was a world in which effects follow 
regularly upon certain known forces at work. Given A, then we can expect 
B. The attempt has been made! to show that what Plato meant by necessity 
here was that special sense of the term which Aristotle calls “hypothetical 
necessity’. For example, if a saw is to cut, it must be made of iron. If B is to 
occur, we must have 4 first. According to this Interpretation, the necessity 
that characterises this world before intelligence comes into play is simply 
its necessity as a means to the ends that intelligence would produce. Now 
there is no doubt that Plato did think of these materials and forces as 
necessary means for the realisation of the creator's intentions. But this 
cannot be all that he meant. What this interpretation overlooks is that 
definite dependable structure and behaviour must be a characteristic of 
these means if they are to be usable for the creator's ends. It is the presence 
of these dependable natures and the regularity of the effects they produce 
upon one another that Plato means by necessity. 

The proof that Plato means this is the thoroughness with which he 
analyses these powers and their effects. From page 48 to the end of the 
dialogue, the greater part of the Zimaeus is concerned with the analysis of 
these ‘works of necessity’, in all sorts of combinations. Indeed one reason 
for the greatness of the Zimaeus, as compared with most idealistic 
cosmologies, is the seriousness and thoroughness with which Plato treats of 
the auxiliary causes. He shows how they produce the motions of the 
primary bodies and the transformations of these bodies into one anther; and 
how they give rise to the variety of fluids, metals, and other earthen 
materials. He traces their Operation in the phenomena of melting and 
cooling, of freezing and thawing, in the production of the qualities of hot 
and cold, heavy and light, as well as tastes, odours, sounds, colours, and the 


feelings of pleasure and pain. He shows how they are involved in the 
structure of the human body, with its bone, marrow, flesh, and sinews. 
Through them he explains the mechanism of respiration, the movement of 
the blood and other body fluids, and the various diseases that afflict the 
human frame. Crude as these explanations often are, when compared with 
the more refined natural science of our time, there is an unmistakable quest 
for precision in Plato's procedure. In dealing with these natural processes, 
whether they occur with or without the guidance of intelligence, he tries to 
picture as clearly as possible the particular way in which the operating 
powers produce, or could be conceived as producing, the observed effects. 
In short, the world on which the creator sets to work is characterised by 
necessity in the sense that specific effects follow regularly from specific 
causes. It is because this is true that the creator can use these works of 
necessity for his purposes. 

But how does the intelligent cause use the works of necessity to 
accomplish his purposes? Here we must come to terms with the metaphor 
of the craftsman. This is indeed a metaphor, and a bold one, when applied to 
cosmic design. But it ceases to be a metaphor when we recall that 
intelligent design has its humbler manifestations. The fundamental 
philosophical problem, as was insisted upon earlier, is to explain the 
relation of intelligent purpose to the causal order; and the activity of any 
craftsman, in the literal sense of the term, is just such an instance of what 
we are in the habit of calling intelligent design. Plato's statement of the 
case, then, springs from universal and familiar human experience in guiding 
the works of necessity to an end we regard as good. How can this 
experience be made intelligible? If we can show that craftsmanship is 
possible anywhere, in however humble and limited a measure, we have 
removed what is probably the main philosophical obstacle to the 
assumption of cosmic purpose. 

Remembering then that the demiurge is not merely a cosmic metaphor, 
but the simple description of a prima facie fact, let us repeat our question. 
How does intelligence enter into the stream of events? Plato's answer is that 
intelligence ‘persuaded’ necessity! This looks like another metaphor and at 
first sight a very inapt one. It appears to go haltingly, if at all, with the idea 
of craftsmanship, which is certainly fundamental. But let us see. Persuasion 
is of course contrasted with compulsion.2 Every competent craftsman 
knows that he cannot force his materials to take on forms or perform 


functions that go against their nature. But an intelligent craftsman makes no 
attempt to do the impossible. What he does is to select among the materials 
available those best adapted to his purpose; and these he handles with 
discrimination, utilising certain of their powers, while ignoring or 
subordinating the others. When he has to use materials with undesirable 
properties, he may introduce other materials with opposite powers to 
counteract the unwanted ones. It may be objected that there is, nevertheless, 
compulsion. Does not the carpenter use force when he saws wood into 
appropriate lengths or hammers boards together with pegs? This is true; but 
to see the situation correctly we must extend the scope of our analysis. 
When sawing or hammering, the carpenter uses tools with definite powers. 
These tools he cannot force; he has to rely upon the severing power of 
sharpened steel, the flattening and impelling power of the hammer head. He 
is bringing one set of powers into play against others. But, we may ask 
again, what about the motion of the saw and the hammer? Here the 
carpenter is using still other powers distinct from intelligence, this time the 
powers of his own body—his arms and hands and their intricate leverages 
moved by muscular contractions. This is another set of powers resident in 
the materials at his disposal and brought into the context of the event. The 
result —the mast or the spear shaft—is the product of intelligence, but 
certainly not of any constraint by intelligence. Rather, 1t comes about easily 
and naturally from the co-operation of all these forces each of which 
produces the effects that could be expected from the nature it has. So much 
at least is suggested by the metaphor of persuasion. 

But persuasion is a term that suggests rhetoric, and we know that in the 
Gorgias Plato was severely critical of the so-called art of persuasion 
cultivated by the sophists and politicians of his day. He says, in fact, that it 
is not an art at all, but a mere sham, fundamentally immoral in its effects. 
But this was not his final word on the subject. In a later dialogue, the 
Phaedrus, he himself sets forth the principles of a genuine art of persuasion, 
as distinguished from the insincere and superficial ‘art’ expounded in the 
usual manuals of rhetoric. Two things the orator must have, Plato says, if he 
is to be a master of his art. He must know the good, the end he wishes to 
accomplish; and secondly, he must know the souls of his hearers, so as to 
appeal effectively to their particular interests and purposes. Rhetoric is 
psychagogy, the art of leading souls. There follows (270d—272b) a 
discussion of the types of souls, of how necessary it is for the orator to be 


able to distinguish these types and to know what kind of arguments to use 
for each, and when and on what occasion to use each of these arguments. 
When a man knows all this, then, and not till then, 1s he a master of the art 
of persuasion. Is there not more than an analogy between this art of 
psychagogy and the procedure of the intelligent craftsman in dealing with 
his materials? As the latter must know his wood and stone and metal tools if 
he wishes to use them intelligently for his ends, so the orator must know his 
human auditors, so as to employ effectively the motives in them to further 
the purpose he wishes to see realised. Persuasion, in its broadest sense, is 
the technique of intelligence. It is the proper means for accomplishing what 
we will with others—whether inanimate materials or thinking men—by 
understanding them so thoroughly that we can use the forces inherent in 
them to bring about the end we desire. 

To say, then, that the cosmos comes about by persuasion means that it 
results from the working of the powers inherent in the materials of which it 
consists, each of them bringing into being the effects natural to itself, and 
none of them being under any constraint by a power outside nature. 
Nowhere within the series of events will we find any place where 
intelligence operates as a deus ex machina to subvert the natural sequence 
or replace the natural powers by powers or agencies of a different sort. 
There are stresses and conflicts within the system of nature, where one 
natural force is met and counteracted by another natural force; but there will 
not be conflicts between nature and intelligence. Precisely because the 
world has come about in this fashion, it is easy to assume that intelligence is 
not a factor, just as the work of art produced by a master seems to spring 
from the very nature of the material, and just as the playing of a well- 
coached team appears to be but the inevitable result of the spontaneous 
powers of the several players. 

Where, then, is the role of intelligence? The answer is already obvious, 
and I believe it is the answer that Plato clearly indicates. Intelligence 1s 
responsible, not for the specific effects of any given power or set of powers, 
but for bringing together these specific powers into such juxtapositions and 
collocations that their joint natural effects are good, or at least better than 
would have been the isolated effects of the powers working in separation 
from one another. As our account of the carpenter shows, what the 
craftsman does is to bring together into the context of one event a variety of 
powers that would, in isolation, produce unrelated and irrelevant effects; but 


together they produce, with equal necessity, an object that expresses his 
purpose. If this is the way intelligence works in the region of everyday 
craftsmanship, there is no call to imagine a cosmic intelligence, if there be 
any, as operating in any different fashion. 

Let us see whether this interpretation fits what Plato says elsewhere about 
the working of intelligence. He frequently describes the activity of the 
intelligent cause as bringing about order in what was before a disordered 
world. ‘Finding the whole visible world ... moving in an irregular and 
disorderly fashion, out of disorder he brought order’ (30a).! This language 
seems strange when we remember that these materials and their powers are 
also called the works of necessity. But there can be no doubt that Plato 
means this realm of necessity is also, in a certain sense, the realm of 
disorder. Necessity is called ‘the wandering cause’ (1) mAavwyevn aitia, 48a); it 
“produces chance effects without order’ (46e). Yet it is clearly not Plato's 
idea that this world of materials and powers is chaos, a bedlam in which 
anything could follow from anything else. This interpretation is excluded, 
as I have argued above, by the very thoroughness with which Plato has 
treated of these various powers and their effects. Furthermore, no 
intelligence that we know of could operate upon such materials, of which 
nothing had any determinate and reliable character, and no predictions of 
any sort could be depended upon. We must allow for the imperfections of 
human knowledge, of which Plato is well aware; but, with this reservation, 
he is evidently saying that effects follow regularly from observed causes 
and that expectations based upon such observed sequences are reliable. The 
reason why this world on which the creator works is called disorderly is not 
that it lacks causal connections, but that it also exhibits chance (tdyn). The 
causes at work in it, ‘being devoid of intelligence, produce chance effects, 
without order’ (46e). There is a parallel passage in the tenth book of the 
Laws, where Plato is describing the materialist cosmologies of his 
predecessors; and here we find the same emphasis upon chance as a feature 
of the materialists’ necessity. The primary bodies are moved by ‘the chance 
of their several powers’; and all other things are mixtures of these bodies, 
resulting ‘by chance, and of necessity’ (kata toynv é& dvayknc) from the 
coming together of opposite forces (889b). It is clear that for Plato both 
chance and necessity characterise the world prior to the entry of the 
intelligent cause. 


What did Plato understand by chance? He gives us no analysis of this 
term; but Aristotle analysed it in the second book of his Physics, and his 
analysis may help us to an understanding of Plato's views. The Physics 1s 
one of Aristotle's earlier works; and this part of it was written, in all 
probability, before Aristotle left the Academy. Furthermore, there is no hint 
in this analysis that he is combating Plato or the Platonists. His analysis is 
evidently directed against popular thought, which tended to make chance a 
cause of events, and also against Democritus and Empedocles, who 
assumed that purposive sequences could be explained without teleology, 1.e. 
by chance. Aristotle's analysis may be summarised as follows. There are 
some sequences that are invariable, and other sequences that hold ‘for the 
most part’. These two types of sequences are the only ones that can be the 
subject matter of scientific inquiry; hence chance is excluded as a cause. 
What then is it? Suppose we have two regular sequences: A followed 
always or usually by B, and C followed always or usually by D, and 
suppose that on a particular occasion they occur together. Suppose also that 
this simultaneous occurrence of B and D is something that serves a purpose 
and might have been the product of more or less conscious design. This 
conjunction of B and D, each the result of its own independent cause, is 
what constitutes chance. 

This analysis shows clearly how Plato could think of both chance and 
necessity as characters of the world on which the creator works. Necessity 
is represented by the causal sequences; chance, by the intersection or 
conjunction of these causal sequences. Aristotle is inclined to use the word 
toyn to denote only those conjunctions of effects that are positively 
desirable or undesirable, just as we use the word luck, or fortune, to mean 
primarily good luck or bad luck. But the numberless conjunctions that 
escape our attention, because they neither aid nor hinder us in our purposes, 
are also examples of chance. Plato's references to the world of necessity 
suggest this broader conception of chance as any collocation of caused 
effects, whether relevant to an end or not. The world of necessity is a world 
of regular causal sequences, a world in which determinate effects follow 
regularly from specific causes, but a world in which the joint results of 
these causes are unplanned. What happens when intelligence enters is that 
certain sequences which we have no reason to regard as necessarily 
connected with one another do as a matter of fact occur together, and occur 
together habitually, producing jointly effects which could not have been 


expected or predicted from any of the individual sequences, but only from 
their collective occurrence. These joint results are the work of intelligence, 
and the production of these results is what constitutes the ‘ordering’ that 
Nous brings about. Thus to understand the actual world of becoming we 
need to know not merely the reasons for the effects produced in the several 
causal lines, but also the reason for the ‘convergence’—as we may call 1t— 
of these separate lines. The reason for this convergence is the good of the 
effect produced. Of such an event constituted by converging causal lines, it 
is quite literally true to say, as Plato had said in the Phaedo, that it is the 
good that ‘binds things together’, since it is the good that provides the 
ground for the conjunction of otherwise independent causal sequences. 

Such, it would seem, is Plato's conception of the relation of the ordering 
intelligence to necessity. I have cast it in somewhat modern terminology in 
order to indicate its relevance to contemporary issues, though without, as I 
believe, doing violence to Plato's thought. If this be his conception, then the 
order brought about by intelligence is not a subversion or contravention of 
the works of necessity. The actual world of concrete becoming is, so to 
speak, the result of a selection, from among the various possible 
collocations of causes, of those particular collocations which will most 
readily serve his purposes. The actual world is only one of many possible 
worlds, any one of which might have come about by a variation in the 
modes of co-operation of the works of necessity—just as the spear shaft 
made by the carpenter is only one of the possible objects that could have 
resulted from the co-operation of his muscles, his tools, and the wood on 
which they exert their effects. In none of these possible collocations would 
there be involved any suspension of causal connections. The actual world is 
a product of necessity, as Plato says, but of necessity ‘yielding to intelligent 
persuasion’. 

Is this an intelligible account? It will perhaps be objected that the 
convergence of these causal lines cannot occur without some contravention 
of the causal sequences present in the works of necessity. It will be said that 
to bring them together into the context of one event is to violate their pre- 
existent order and mode of operation; and if this is true, the ordering 
brought about by intelligence is after all a violation of necessity. Let us note 
precisely what this objection presupposes. It rests on the assumption that 
the order and arrangement of these primordial forces at any given moment 
is so related to all other events in the universe that, given the state of affairs 


at that moment, there is at any other moment of time, whether past or 
future, only one state of affairs compatible with the given state. This 
assumption in effect denies that there are independent lines of causation. 
From the state of the world at any given time, a truly penetrating 
intelligence could predict, not merely the effect of cause A under 
determinate circumstances and the effect of cause B under determinate 
circumstances, but also the future collocations of A and B (or more 
precisely, collocations of empirical instances of A and B) and the effects of 
these collocations. In short, the whole future of the world is necessitated in 
the present forces and their present arrangements. If this is the character of 
the world on which intelligence operates, then obviously the ordering 
activity Plato describes as the work of intelligence is ruled out. 

This assumption has appealed strongly to both scientists and philosophers 
in modern times. It would be difficult, however, if not impossible, to show 
that it is a necessary assumption. It can hardly be regarded as a necessary a 
priori principle, nor again does it seem required as a working principle of 
scientific inquiry. For Plato, it was not necessary in any sense; on the 
contrary, it is an assumption incompatible with his basic distinction between 
the sense world and the intelligible world. To assume that all the events of 
the cosmos, through all its becoming in time, could be inferred from a 
temporal cross section would be to ignore both the particularity of things 
and events and the element of becoming. A world deducible in all its parts 
from a portion of itself is a world of universals, not particulars—a timeless 
world, not one in process. Plato believes that the sense world imitates such 
a timeless world, but is not itself such a world; it is a world in which 
contingency and real possibility are not only present but inevitably present. 
In thus regarding strict necessity as a relation, not between things but 
between ideas, and in insisting on the distinction between the intelligible 
world and the world of facts and events Plato really seems to be nearer to us 
than the nineteenth-century determinists. He at least would understand fully 
Hume's momentous distinction between matters of fact and relations of 
ideas, as they apparently did not. 

Let us return to persuasion. I have tried to show that Plato's use of this 
term to describe the ordering activity of intelligence is an apt 
characterisation of the way in which a planned world, as he believes this to 
be, could be brought about through the works of necessity. It implies that 
the plan realised in the world process is not one imposed from without, but 


one that is elicited from the materials involved. It implies just that insight 
into ends, that understanding of materials, and that manipulation of 
necessities that characterise genuine craftsmanship. And I have tried to 
show just what kind of necessity it is that can thus be subject to persuasion. 
Besides this, there are certain overtones in the term that add to the richness 
of its significance and throw further light on Plato's cosmology. Persuasion 
is a Slower, but much surer, process than compulsion. Plato's view has been 
presented, for the sake of simplicity, as if it might imply a single act of 
intelligent persuasion, effecting a cosmos at one stroke; but the generation 
of the cosmos is obviously a more prolonged process than this. What we 
have in the Zimaeus story is a sequence of ordering acts, beginning with the 
initial ordering of the four primary bodies, whereby they took on, ‘so far as 
they could be persuaded’ (56c), geometrical shapes that would facilitate 
their transformation into one another, and continuing on to the ordering acts 
that produce the most complex of organic structures. Now if each of these 
acts of the creator represents, as I have said, a selection from among the 
possibilities open to him, we can see that every act of persuasion inevitably 
reduces the range of future choices, while rendering more secure the basis 
for future persuasion within the range of possibilities left open. For 
example, of the multitude of triangles open to his choice, the creator 
selected two—the halved equilateral triangle and the isosceles right triangle 
—to be the surfaces of bodies. Once the primal materials have been 
persuaded to take on these forms, they are henceforth limited in their 
movements and possible combinations by these acquired shapes. At the 
same time their behaviour, so to speak, becomes more reliable; and the 
creator is able to direct his persuasion toward more complicated forms of 
co-operation. Thus the genesis of the world is the story of successive acts of 
persuasion, whereby the ‘things coming into being’ at each step are ‘led 
towards the best’, so far as possible, and furnish in turn new possibilities of 
further acts of intelligent persuasion. 

There is also, Plato suggests at several points in the 7imaeus, an intrinsic 
good realised by persuasion, a good distinct from the end which the 
collocation of forces brings about. Persuasion is a process of eliciting co- 
operation among powers and forces that were previously indifferent, if not 
hostile, to one another. The creator makes them ‘friends’ (32c, 88e) and 
thus produces, not merely a more stable foundation for higher ends, but also 
an intrinsic good, the kind of good that is essential to any community. The 


Timaeus, we should remember, was intended to be the first of a trilogy of 
dialogues; and the two later ones were to deal with human history and 
politics. The problem of the statesman is essentially a problem of bringing 
about order and co-operation among his human materials; and he will 
succeed, Plato tells us repeatedly in the Laws, only if he uses persuasion. 
The divine craftsman therefore sets the example and provides the setting for 
the activity of the intelligent statesman, by bringing into being a cosmos 
built upon the friendly co-operation of its varied parts. 

Finally, commentators on the Zimaeus have often wondered about the 
source of the disorderly motions that prevail before intelligence begins its 
work. It seems to be a cardinal point in Plato's later philosophy that all 
motion has its source in soul. The soul is the self-moving, the source of 
motion, the dpyf Kwhoewc: this is the definition given in the Phaedrus and 
reiterated in the Laws. We do not find this doctrine stated in the Timaeus, 
though we are told that soul is present throughout the cosmos, not merely in 
man and in the celestial bodies, but also as an all-embracing world soul. 
Furthermore, Plato explicitly distinguishes between intelligent soul and soul 
devoid of intelligence, and says that irrational soul came into being first. 
The natural inference is that the disorderly motions upon which intelligence 
works are due to the irrational parts of the world soul. If this is Plato's 
intent, then intelligence, in its demiurgic function, is dealing with motions 
and forces that spring ultimately from soul; and it employs, therefore, the 
only means of producing a permanent and beneficent effect upon a soul, 
viz., persuasion. The craft of the demiurge is after all the art of psychagogy. 


1 Read before a meeting of the Fullerton Club, in Bryn Mawr, October 8, 1949. 
i Platonism Ancient and Modern, p. 92. 
1 Cf. also 68¢, 76d. 


1 Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie, pp. 115—26 (cf. especially 
pp. 120-1). This discussion is cited with approval by Taylor, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 
303. Other discussions of Plato's ‘necessity’ will be found in Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 161-77; 
and in Rivaud's edition of the Timaeus, pp. 64—5. Of these various views, that of Cornford comes 
nearest to the interpretation advanced in this paper. 


1 Besides the passage quoted at the begining of this paper, cf. also 56c, 75b. 


2 This and the following paragraph are an expanded version of an interpretation advanced in my 
introduction to an edition of the Zimaeus published by the Liberal Arts Press. Certain sentences and 
phrases are reprinted here with the permission of the publisher. 


u Cf. also 69b-—c. 
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PLATO'S THEISM 
(1936) 


R. Hackforth 


IN the ontology of the Philebus (23c—30e) voic is the aitia trig ovuuuiEews, the 
cause (called also to Snuovpyobv and td nowodv) that combines népac with 
dneipov into the mixture called yéveoic cic ooofav or yeyevnuévn ovota: 
correspondingly in the Zimaeus the Demiurge, 6 dp.oto¢g tHv aitiwv (29a), 
brings order into unordered chaos by ‘Forms and Numbers’ (6teoynuatioato 
eiéeot kai adpiOuoic 53b). In the Philebus the Universe has a Soul, 
discriminated from the voic¢ that causes it (30b, where it is argued that we 
cannot imagine that the aitia, while it provides our human bodies with a 
soul, does not ‘devise that which is fairest and most precious’ in the body of 
the Universe: od ydp mou bokobuév ye ... €v TobToIc 6° obK dpa pEUNyavrjo@at trv 
TWV KQAACoTWY Kai TyLWTaTWY gvow): Correspondingly in the Timaeus the 
Demuurge devises (éunyavioato 34c) a soul of the world, as well as its body. 
We can hardly avoid drawing the conclusions that (a) the Demiurge is to 
be identified with vodc, 1.e. he is the ‘mythical’ equivalent of vodc, (b) vot¢ is 
a more ultimate principle than the woyA tod Kéoyov. What I want to consider is 
how these conclusions square with that section of Laws X, in which Plato 
works out a theological argument designed to refute atheists. It is often said, 
and is probably the orthodox view, (1) that wuyrj is there treated as an 
ultimate principle of things and (2) that there is a hierarchy of yuyat amongst 
which one apiotn yoy is God in the sense of a single spiritual Being who 
rules the world with providential care and wisdom. For example, Professor 
Taylor says (Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 82) ‘God, in the dialogues, 


is the apiotn yoy ... the Demiurge of the Timaeus is exactly the “best woyj” 
which is said in the Laws to be the source of the great orderly cosmic 
movements, that is, he is God, and if we are to use the word God in the 
sense it has in Plato's natural theology, the only God there is’ 

A careful reading of the Laws will, I think, convince us that there is just 
the same relation implied between the World-soul and vodc¢ as in the two 
earlier dialogues, and further that Plato says nothing to warrant the 
conception of a hierarchy of souls culminating in a single supreme soul. It 
is commonly (though not universally) admitted nowadays that Plutarch was 
wrong in finding in the Laws a single ‘Devil’ or evil World-soul; what has 
not, I think, been seen, or at all events not emphatically and prominently 
stated, is that there is no single God or best World-soul either to be found 
amongst woyat. 

The problem is complicated at the outset by Plato's very wide applicaton 
of dc. As M. Diés says,* many things are called ‘Gods’ or ‘divine’: the 
Demuurge is a 6¢6¢, so 1s the created Universe (Tim., 34b, 92c), so are the 
stars and planets (7im., 40d) and the gods of popular theology (7im., 40e), 
and the (possible) plurality of good souls in Laws X; the adjective Geio¢ is 
commonly applied to the Forms, and if the reading at Timaeus, 37c, tuv 
dl6(wv GEWwv yeyovoc dyaAua, 1s to be kept, the Forms which are comprised in 
the vontov Ziov are actually called gods.2 

What then shall be our criteria for deciding who, or what, if anything, is 
Plato's God in the sense in which the word is used by Theists? What 1s it, if 
anything, that makes Plato what we call a Theist? I propose to answer this 
question very dogmatically: ‘God’ must (1) have independent, not 
derivative, existence, and (2) be the source, or cause, of all in the Universe 
that is good, orderly and rational, but not of what is bad, disorderly and 
irrational. For this second criterion I may appeal to the first of the tomo nepi 
Geodoyiac in Republic, 379b—c, a principle which there is no reason to 
suppose that Plato ever abandoned. I do not of course suggest that these two 
criteria furnish a definition of God: they are no more than dpa, marks or 
criteria; but as such I hardly think they can be contested. 

Now in virtue of (1) we must, if Plato's language is to be taken seriously, 
rule out wvyf, or an individual wvyf, for yy is again and again asserted to 
be, or to have, yéveoic. Nobody will think of denying this as far as the 
Timaeus is concerned; in the Laws we have 892c «i 5é gavijoetat wy mpWTov, 
ob mOp ob6€ ap, wrxh &' év mpwrtoic yeyevnuevn, oxe6dv dpOdtata A€yo.t’ av Eivat 


diagepdovtws voce: 896a dpbWc dpa ... ElonKdtec av eEivEev wryhv Uev mpoTéppav 
yeyovévat owuatoc juiv ... 892a wrynv ... Ayvonkévat Kiw6uvesovat EV OACyou 
ovunavtec oidv te dv Tuyydvet Kai 6Uvamuv Av Exel, TOV TE GAAwv avbtric mépt Kai 6h Kal 
VEVEGEWG,... OWUATWY KuMpOOBEV Ndvtwv yevoueévn ... In Laws XII, where the 
religious doctrine of X is recapitulated, we have 967d ovk gotw noté yevéo@at 
BeBatwo Oeo0EBH OvntwWv dvOpwnwv ovdbéva, OC Av EN Ta AEyoOuEVa TadTa vOV 600 AdBn, 
yoy Te Wo ot npeoBUtatov dndvtwv doa youric uetetAngev ... In this last passage 
the word your} seems to have disquieted the commentators (although it 
means no more than yéveoic) to such an extent that they interpret in a 
linguistically impossible fashion: England ‘would take the superlative as 
equivalent to a strong English comparative—‘far older than all” ’: and 
Taylor follows him by translating ‘until he has grasped the two truths we 
are now affirming, the soul's dateless anteriority to all things generable . . .’ 
Similarly Dies (op. cit., p. 567) with reference to this passage says “L'Ame, 
d'ailleurs, n'est antérieure qu’a tout ce qui “participe a la génération” ’. 

The words can in fact only mean ‘eldest of all things that are generated’. 
Why anyone should feel troubled by this, in view of the passages I have 
quoted from Book X is hard to understand. But let me substantiate the 
linguistic point. The substitution of superlative + genitive for comparative + 
genitive is a common idiom, but it is always so used as to leave no 
ambiguity, for the genitive is always such, in itself or in virture of some 
appended word, as to make it clear that the class A with which x is brought 
into relation does not include x. The examples given in Kuhner-Gerth, IJ, 1, 
23 all illustrate this principle: I need only quote Sophocles, Antigone, 100 
KaAAMoTov TtwWY mootépwv doc, Thucydides, I, 1, détoAoywratov twv 
mooyeyevnuevuy, id., I, 10, ueyiotnv twv nod avtrc. In Homer the idiom is very 
common with ddAwv. A few pages later in this same book of the Laws we 
have 969a f . . . KAgoc dort ugytotov KataoKevdoac avbthy dpOWc, Hh TO yE 
av6pelotatoc eivat dokeiv TWv Uotepov émylyvouevwy obK EKMEVEN MOTE. 

Soul then is a yéveotc or a yeyovdc, or ‘participates in birth’. That does not 
of course mean that it is created in time, that there was ever a time when no 
soul was, any more than the emphatic yéyove of Timaeus, 28b means that the 
Universe was created in time. The meaning in both cases is that they are 
derivative existents, things whose being depends on something more 
ultimate. Hence there is no real inconsistency with Phaedrus, 245d and e, 
where wuyr is said to be dyévntov in the sense of having no beginning of its 
existence. 


The reason why scholars have disregarded, or explained away, this 
attribution of yéveotg to wy is doubtless that they have assumed that the god 
or gods whose existence Laws X sets out to prove is or are an ultimate 
principle or principles. But we must remember that Plato is not concerned 
to give us the whole of his metaphysics, or even of his philosophy of 
religion, in the Laws; his object is to lay down the necessary minimum of 
philosophical doctrine required for a sound basis of religion and morality; 
and from that point of view it was not necessary to go into the difficult 
question of the relation of vodc to the Universe, or (what is the same thing) 
the relation of vodc to yuyf, the principle of movement in the Universe. 
Indeed it would have been unreasonable to expect Cleinias and Megillus, or 
the citizen body to whom the ‘preambles’ to the laws are addressed, to 
follow him if he had. As Timaeus says (28c) tov yév obv nownthy Kai natépa 
tob6e Tob mavtoc Ebpeiv te Epyov Kai Evpdvta Eic ndvtac dd0vatov A€gyewv. Why 
should that be ‘impossible’ in the Timaeus if it can be done by straight- 
forward scientific argument in the Laws? 

What then, precisely, does the argument of Laws X, establish? This, that 
all the processes of the physical Universe are dependent upon, and 
controlled by, non-physical processes or movements, that is by souls, some 
good some bad. It is not decided whether there is one good soul or many, 
nor whether there is one bad soul or many, but merely that there must be at 
least two souls, one good and one bad. It is not said that the good soul or 
souls control or rule over the bad soul or souls; but it is laid down (897c- 
898c) that the regular movements of the heaven and ‘all that is in it’ (viz. 
the stars, sun, moon, and planets) are controlled by ff dpiotn wor (897c), or 
by ‘one soul, or more than one, possessing all excellence’ (898c). Here is 
no warrant for attributing to Plato the doctrine of a single supreme deity; trv 
dptotn woxyjv, both times that the words are used (897c 6, 898c 4), must 
mean, as England has seen, ‘the best kind of soul’. At the most, he regards 
it as only possible that there may be only one ‘best soul’, and he almost 
goes out of his way to underline his doubt, or his unconcern, by repeating 
the words pav fj mAe(ouc, which he had used in reference to soul as a whole at 
896e, in reference to good soul at 898c.2 And at the end of this section of 
the argument (899e) all that is claimed to have been established is that ‘a 
soul or souls’ are the causes of the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
so of the ‘years, months and seasons’, so that we are justified in saying 
(with Thales) that ‘all things are full of gods’. If this is Plato's complete 


philosophy of religion, we must believe that he was indifferent to, or found 
it impossible to answer, the question of one God or many Gods. That is 
surely not easy to believe, though some scholars appear to believe it; if the 
Timaeus myth means anything about God, it surely means that he is one and 
only one. However, whether we believe this or not, it is certainly not the 
case that Laws X, asserts the doctrine of one God, viz. the best soul. 

It appears then, from the evidence of Philebus, Timaeus, and Laws, that 
wux does not satisfy our first criterion. Does it satisfy our second? At first 
sight it would seem that it does. The movements belonging to wuyr 1tself— 
the mowtoupyot Kiwioetc contrasted with the 6evtepovpyot at Laws, 897a— 
include wish, deliberation, tendance (émedeiodat), true and false judgement, 
love and hate, etc.; and the best kind of soul is said émpedAeio@at tod Kéouov 
navtéc. But the Stranger is careful to make it clear that good soul is 
discriminated from bad soul by its ‘association’ with voic¢ (897b); that is to 
say, Soul in its own nature is ethically neutral: the good soul owes its 
goodness to vodc, the bad soul its badness to its lack of voic. Now if we set 
this doctrine beside two closely similar passages of the Philebus and 
Timaeus, we can see clearly enough what Plato means us to understand to 
be the relation between votc¢ and wuyr. I have already quoted the passage, 
Philebus, 30b, where it is said that the aitia ‘ devises’ wuy in the Universe; 
now at 30d the question is put ovkobv év yév TH tod Atog épeic pboEt BAOLALKHY LEV 
wuxhv, BaoKov 6€ vobv éyylyveo@at 61a THY THo aitiac SUvayv: and at Timaeus, 
30b we have 6e? Agyetv tévde Tov KdopOV CWov Euwvxov Evvouv TE TH} GANOEla Sid THv 
Tob G06 modvoiav. Reason then, as well as Soul, is found in the Universe and 
is due to the action of God, who is himself identified with Reason. In other 
words, the Universe is rational and good in so far as God's rational nature 
and goodness are imparted to it: it is irrational and bad in so far as God's 
rational nature and goodness are not wholly imparted to it. The same 
doctrine is expressed earlier in the Timaeus (29e), where it is said that the 
Demuurge, because he was good, desired all things to be so far as possible 
(6t udéAtota) like to himself. 

So far, then, the three dialogues have been found consistent in 
discriminating vodc, as an ultimate principle, from wuyj as a derived 
principle. We are, however, told both in Philebus and Timaeus that vodc 
cannot ‘arise’ apart from a soul: Philebus, 30c oogia uf Kai vobc a&vEev woyrc 
ok dv mote yevoto@nv, Timaeus, 30b AoytoduEevoc obv nipioxev . . . vobVv. . . xwpic 
wuxrc d60vatov napayevéoeat tw. Again, in Sophist, 249a it is argued that if to 


navteAwe dv has vodc it must have @w/, and that it can only have vodc¢ and @wrj 
in a soul.! But in all these passages Plato is speaking of the Universe, not of 
its ‘Creator’ or cause, of that which has vodc, not of that which is vodc.2 The 
language of the Sophist, although it makes no reference to vodc¢ as cause, is 
perfectly compatible with the distinction drawn in Phil., 28d between ta 
Edumavta Kai T6d€ TO KaAOUUEVoV GAov and the vovc kai gpdvnoic tic Pavpaoth 
ouvtattovoa which ‘steers its course’. It is not relevant to the argument of 
Sophist, 249a, the object of which is to establish the existence of kivnaic as 
an element in reality, to anticipate what the Philebus and Timaeus are to tell 
us of the cause behind the Universe. And not only are we not entitled, on 
the strength of these passages, to infer that the vod¢ which is God or cause 
must be ‘in a soul’, but we shall make havoc of the Philebus ontology and 
the Timaeus cosmology if we do. 

To this it may be objected that Plato's God is hereby deprived of 
personality, that he is no longer a living being, but has become an 
‘impersonal thought’; indeed this conclusion seems to have been drawn by 
Zeller, who maintains that the personality of God is a question which 
hardly presented itself to Plato in a definite form. I can only reply that Plato 
may well have wished to attribute to God a mode of personality, and of life, 
different from that known to our experience, but have wisely refrained from 
the attempt to define it; and although the activity of God certainly meant for 
him something very different from what it meant for Aristotle, he might 
well have agreed with the latter's words (Met., A 1072b 26) kai @wh 6€ y’ 
OnapxEt (SC. Tw Beui) H yap vob évepyeta Cw, Exelvoc 6é fh Evepyeta. 

Plato's meaning is, as I understand it, that if God is to impart his 
goodness to the world—and to do so is an essential part of his goodness—if 
Reason is to penetrate this world of kivnoig and yéveoic, 1t must be through 
guxf, the principle of movement. It is in the regular movements of the 
heavenly bodies that Plato finds the closest approximation to the activity of 
God, just as Aristotle was to find it in the eternal revolution of the mpwtoc 
obpavoc. Plato calls the activity of voic a kivnaic, but he seems on the verge of 
formulating Aristotle's distinction between the minimal kivnac of the First 
Heaven and the dxvnoia of the mpwtov kwodv in the passage (Laws 897d— 
898b) where he discusses the question ‘What is the nature of the kiunac of 
vodc?’ The answer that he gives is that we can only describe it in an image: 
‘let us beware of creating a darkness at noonday for ourselves by gazing, so 
to say, direct at the sun as we give our answer, as though we could hope to 


attain adequate vision and perception of wisdom with mortal eyes. It will be 
the safer course to turn our gaze on an image of the object of our quest’; 
and the conclusion is that ‘if we say that intelligence and movement in one 
place are both like the revolution of a well-made globe, in moving regularly 
and uniformly in one compass about one centre, and in one sense, according 
to one single law and plan, we need have no fear of proving unskilled artists 
in imagery’ 2 

The question which Plato is asking here is that which Aristotle attempts 
to answer by his doctrine of God as vénotcg vorjcewc, namely what God is in 
himself, regarded in abstraction from that outgoing activity which is his in 
relation to the Universe. He cannot, or will not, answer it directly, just as he 
cannot, or will not, directly describe the Form of Good in Rep. V1.2 Nor is it 
a question that need trouble the legislator of the Laws; his concern is that 
his citizens should recognise the divine as revealed in the Universe. 

I do not propose to raise here the much-discussed question of the relation 
of Plato's God to the Form of Good, or to the Forms in general. Whatever 
be the precise philosophical meaning of calling the Forms the napadetyyata 
to which the Demiurge looks, I believe with Professor Taylor that there is 
no warrant for identifying him with the Forms, or for regarding them as his 
thoughts. It seems to me probable that Theism became part of Plato's 
philosophy, as distinct from his religious belief at a later period than that of 
the Republic; but however that may be, my main purpose in referring to this 
question of the nature of the kivnaic of vodc is to point out that it confirms, as 
seriously meant, the discrimination of voéc from yvyj and the identification 
of God, not with Soul or ‘the best Soul’, but with Reason. It is, in short, 
vobc, and voic alone, that satisfies both the criteria that we put forward. 

The importance of our conclusion can be perhaps best realised by a 
comparison with Aristotle's theology expounded in Metaphysics A. 
Aristotle's God is external to the Universe which depends on him, and is 
connected with it only inasmuch as he is the object of its desire (we 
éowuevov). Plato's God is external too, in the sense that he is the perfect 
spiritual activity implied by, but nowhere fully revealed in, the Universe: at 
the same time he is immanent, in the sense that the life of the Universe is 
his life just because his activity 1s necessarily (unlike that of Aristotle's 
God) one that goes outside himself, is necessarily a projection of himself. 
To identify him with wy would be to deny his transcendence or externality, 
since woyf is a principle operative only in the realm of kivnoig and yéveatc: 


and thereby to deny his perfection, since perfection does not and cannot 
belong to kivnac and yévaatc. 

In declining to raise here the problem of the identity of God with the 
Form of Good I have of course declined the attempt to fit Plato's theology 
into his metaphysical system; but I think it is not unhelpful to add, in 
conclusion, that his transcendent-immanent God is a conception very 
similar to his transcendent-immanent Forms. Each Form is the Form of its 
particulars: though external to the particulars it is part of its nature to be 
imperfectly represented in them, just as it is part of God's nature to be 
imperfectly represented in the Universe. 


log Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 335. 
2 Autour de Platon, p. 555. ‘Tout est dieu ou divin chez ce trop divin Platon.’ 


3 On the assumption, which seems universal, that @yaAua is a mere synonym of EiKWv. But Prof. 
Cornford suggests to me—and he is surely right—that the opavoc, being as yet only a framework 
of circles or movements, is called the @yaAua of the stars and planets (OUMdvLOl BEL) which are 
subsequently to be set in the framework: for the @yaAua of a god is a token or assurance of his 
presence to the worshipper. This appears to be meant by Proclus when he explains @yaAuda as that 
which ‘is filled with deity’ (in Tim., III, p. 4, Diehl KaO’ GAov obv EauTov 6 KOOLOG MANnpodTat 
OedtNTOc Kai bla TOOTO dyaAud EotL KAO’ CAOV EaUTOV TWY VONTWY BEWV). The vonToi 
O€o0l are of course a Neoplatonist figment, but there is no difficulty in taking @6(wv BEWv to mean 
the heavenly bodies in view of 40b, where the fixed stars are called Cua Oela Kai didia. 


1 The phrase is in fact a mere variant of T6 gpdviysov Kal dpETé MApEc (sc. wuxrfc yévoc) 
897b. 


2 The astronomical theory behind this passage is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. By 
leaving open the question whether there is only one, or more than one, orderly or beneficent soul, he 
seems to be deliberately avoiding the settlement of the problem whether the revolution of the circle 
of the fixed stars does or does not carry round with it those of the planets—a doctrine implied in the 
myth of Rep. X. I do not think there is anything in the text to suggest that the bad or maleficent souls 
have anything to do with planetary movements. 


1 Incidentally it may be added that this passage gives no ground for identifying the Demiurge with 
his model, the vontov CwWov, even in the partial identification adopted by Diés (op. cit., p. 550: 
‘Allons-nous donc identifier totalement le Démiurge et le Modéle? Nous serions trés excusables de 
les identifier en tant qu'ils représentent ou symbolisent la Divinité supréme. Mais nous sommes 
contraints de les distinguer en tant qu'ils représentent l'un, l'Objet par excellence, l'autre, le Sujet par 
excellence’. The words 6Tt UGALOTa MAPAMANGLA EAUTUW, on which alone, so far as I can see, 
this doctrine has been built, are not intended to suggest the relation of copy to model; they are 
equivalent merely to KATA 6UvaW APLOTA. 

1 @AAd TadTA LEV AUMOTEDA EVOVT’ AUTW AEYOLEV, OV UAV EV WUXH YE OHOOLEV avTO 
EXEW AUTA; —kal Tiv’ av ETEpov ExXol TOONOV; 

2 Cf. Zeller“, 715, Note I: ‘Es handelt sich hierbei (i.e. Tim., 30b; Phil., 30c) nicht um die Vernunft 
in ihrem tiberweltlichen Sein sondern um die Vernunft wiefern sie dem Weltganzen (mythisch 
ausgedriickt: der Natur des Zeus) inwohnt, von dieser innerweltlichen Vernunft aber wird die 


liberweltliche noch unterschieden, wenn es heisst, Zeus besitze eine kénigliche Seele und einen 
k6niglichen Verstand 61a THv tiH¢ aitlac 6Uvautv’. 
3 Zeller*, p. 714 ff. 


1 Cf Proclus in Tim., I, p. 402 (Diehl) ef dpa Sef to mav Evvouv yeveobal, Sel Kai wuyxrfc: 


bmo0doxn yao EoTLV aUTN TOO vod, Kai 6’ avTASG 6 voUG EugaivEeTat Toic OyKOLc TOD NavTtoc, 
ovx Ott Getta tH woxrcs 6 vobc: O}TW yap av aTIUOTEpOC Ein THC WuXFC AAA’ OTL Ta 
owuata delta tH woxic Ei UEAAOL (? UEAAEL) VOU LEOEEELV. 

2 Professor Taylor's translation. 


3 In Tim., 42e he is content to say of the Demiurge, when his work of creation is finished, UEVEV 
EV TW EAUTOO KATA TOdMOV AOEL. 
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